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In  the  collection  of  J Picrfont  Morgan,  Esq. 


Bellini  s Pictures  carried  in  State  to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Venice. 

By  y.  M.  IV.  Turner,  R. A. 


THE  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  BRITISH  PAVILION. 


^T^HE  idea  of  the  Rue  des  Nations  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
^ tion  not  proving  specially  commendable  to  the 
British  taste — this  idea  being  that  ever3'  Nation  was  to 
set  up  as  fine  a palace  as 
they  could,  with  the  ob- 
vious design  of  outrival- 
ling  the  neighbouring  one 
if  possible — it  was  decided 
to  let  the  building  appear 
outwardly  somewhat  insig- 
nificant, but  to  make  the 
interior  as  remarkable  as 
the  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  nation  would  permit. 

In  this  the  British  Pa- 
vilion has  been  entirely 
successful.  The  exterior 
of  the  building,  copied 
from  a famous  Wiltshire 
mansion,  is  completely 
overshadowed  byits  neigh- 
bours. 

Belgium  — paltry  as  of 
yore  in  everything  of  real 
consequence — has  erected 
a pavilion  of  imposing 
structure  and  good  appear- 
ance, which  fills  the  e5'e 
of  passers-by,  and  out- 
wardly is  much  preferred 
to  our  Elizabethan  man- 
sion. On  the  other  side 
Hungary,  distinct  from 
November,  1900. 


Austria,  also  possesses  a magnificent  pavilion.  But 
both  the  Hungarian  and  Belgian  palaces  are  mere  shells 
containing  very  little  worth  examination,  all  outside  show 

and  glitter,  but  having 
nothing  substantial  inside. 

With  theBritish  Pavilion 
it  is  the  reverse  ; and  with- 
out undue  boasting,  we 
may  reasonably  feel  it  is 
better  than  mere  outside 
and  unsubstantial  parade 
to  have  a building  which, 
while  modest  in  size  and 
pretentions,  yet  contains 
inside  artistically  and 
monetarily  an  assemblage 
of  works  of  art  unrivalled 
in  any  building  in  the 
whole  great  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. The  German  Pavilion 
and  the  Spanish  Pavilion 
both  also  contain  some 
great  artistic  treasures,  as 
we  shall  be  told  a little 
later  ; but  in  neither  is  the 
same  level  reached,  and 
in  the  matter  of  national 
art  Great  Britain  has  tri- 
umphed over  all  competi- 
tors. 

These  pictures,  chosen 
by  a committee  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  of 
c c 
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Wales,  were  got 
together  by  Sir 
William  Agnew, 
assisted  by  his 
famous  house, 
through  which 
uearly  all  the  pic- 
tures had  passed 
in  recent  years. 

They  were  selec- 
ted with  the  view 
of  displaying  the 
c h aracte  ristic 
qualities  of  Brit- 
ish art,  and  were 
chosen  from  the 
best  collections 
in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ame- 
rica. Commerci- 
ally, these  works 
are  of  very  great 
money  value,  and 
while  the  insur- 
ance on  some  of 
the  individual  pic- 
tures came  to 
nearly  twenty 
thousand  pounds, 
no  money  really 
could  replace  the 
loss  of  those 
splendid  trea- 
sures. With  Rey- 
n o 1 d s.  Gains- 
borough,  Turner 
and  Constable  at 
their  best,  an 
artistic  treat  of 
the  first  order  can 
confidently  be  ex- 
pected ; and  the  general 
impression  amongst 
French  and  foreign  critics 
generally,  is  that  the 
British  School  is  amply 
justified  in  its  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  past  century 
and  a-half. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
the  first  President  of  the 
Ro3’al  Academjq  holds  his 
own  as  the  greatest  por- 
trait-painter England  has 
produced,  even  against 
the  formidable  rivalry  of 
Gainsborough  and  Rom- 
ney, and  a brave  show  of 
his  works  were  hung  in 
the  British  Pavilion.  In 
addition  to  those  we  illus- 
trate, were  the  great  pic- 
tures from  Ford  Burton’s 
collection,  ‘The  Snake  in 
the  Grass’  and  ‘The 
IMasters  Gawler,’  both 
well  known  from  the  old 


. I'  .1 


Collina.”  By  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  P.R.A.  In  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Tcnnajit,  Bart. 


Jn  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Bart.  Miss  Ridge. 

By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 


engravings ; ‘ Lord 
ChancellorLough- 
boi'ough,’  belong- 
ingto  ]\Ir. Leopold 
Hirsch  ; and  ‘ The 
Earl  of  Shannon,’ 
from  Mr.  George 
Agnew. 

‘ Pick  - a - back,’ 
of  which  we  print 
a small  reproduc- 
tion on  the  pre- 
vious page,  was 
painted  in  177S  by 
Sir  Joshua  Re}'- 
nolds,  and  is  a 
portrait  of  Mrs. 
Payne  Gallwej' 
and  her  little  son. 
She  was  an  Ameri- 
can lady  who 
married  Mr.  Payne 
Gallwey  of  Tofts, 
in  Norfolk,  and 
has  been  made 
everlastingly 
famous  by  Mr. 
PierpontlNIorgan’s 
delightful  canvas. 
When  the  picture 
was  painted,  con- 
temporary criti- 
cism considered 
the  lady  too  like 
a Welsh  or  Irish 
peasant  to  be  en- 
tirely agreeable, 
but  subsequent 
judgment  has 
pronounced  the 
composition  one 
of  the  best  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  portrait  jrictures. 
It  was  first  publicly  seen 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1779,  and  pas.sed  to  the 
present  owner  from  the 
collection  of  Lord  O.xen- 
bridge  in  1888. 

‘ The  Marchioness  ot 
Lothian,’  until  recently 
in  the  possession  of  the 
familj'  “ of  that  ilk,”  is 
one  of  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  of  the 
many  charming  examples 
from  Sir  Joshua’s  brush, 
and  it  was  painted  by  him 
in  1769.  The  graceful 
lines  of  the  figure,  the 
pose  of  the  head,  with 
the  perfectly  exquisite 
droop  of  the  fingers, 
make  up  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  painter’s 
designs,  and  all  these  are 
well  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration. The  tone  of  the 


In  the  colleciion  of  y.  Wernher,  Esq. 


Lady  Caroline  Price. 

By  .9ir  yoshua  Reynolds.  P.R.A. 
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In  ilie  colled  ion  of  U'.  II.  Lever,  Esq. 


Ell 


coloiirs  are  only  siiggCvStcd,  but  this  remarkable  ])ictiue 
lends  itself  well  to  reproduction,  and  for  this  reason, 
with  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  George  Gould,  it  has 
been  selected  as  our  principal  plate. 

This  Marchioness  of  Lothian  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Mornington,  and  married  in  1763  the 
Earl  of  Aucrum,  who  was  afterwards  5th  Marquess  of 
Lothian , whose  family  still  possesses  many  fine  works  ofart. 
The  present  picture  is  that  of  a sweet  lady  who  has  had 
her  portrait  painted  in  ermine-trimmed  dress  and  gre}'- 
green  robe,  and  without  jewellery  of  any  kind. 

Another  reproduction  from  the  busy  pencil  of  the  first 
President  is  Mr.  J.  Wernher’s  splendid  piece  of  colour, 
‘ I.ady  Caroline  Price.’  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  nobleman,  married  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  of  P'oxley,  in 
Hereford,  and  was  fairly  good-looking,  but  not  specially 
remarkable  for  beauty,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Joshua 
took  great  pleasiire  in  painting  her  portrait.  It  is  a later 


picture  than  Lady 
Lothian,  having 
been  painted  in 
November,  1786, 
and  is  remarkably 
strong  in  colour 
and  practically 
untouched  by  all 
the  viscissitudes 
of  time.  Dressed 
in  black  satin  with 
a blue  satin  girdle, 
the  simplicity  of 
the  costume  is 
apparent ; yet  the 
picture  as  a whole, 
chiefly  from  the 
vivacity  of  expres- 
sion of  the  lady, 
is  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  later 
time.  It  is  a work 
only  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a master 
after  great  expe- 
rience, for  the 
setting  of  the 
figure  against  a 
brilliant  back- 
ground ofcrimson 
is  too  daring  to  be 
attempted  by  any 
but  one  thorough- 
l}’  conversant  with 
every  possible 
colour  arrange- 
ment. 

The  mostcharni- 
ing  child  picture 
in  the  collection, 
and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable 
in  the  world,  is 
exhibited  by  Sir 
Charles  Tennant. 
We  print  a small 
reproduction  of 
it.  This  is  a 
portrait  of  Lad}- 

Gertrude  Fitzpatrick  as'Collina.’  This  quaint  little  girl 
was  a great  favourite  with  Sir  Joshua  and  sat  to  him 
frequently.  ‘ Collina’  was  painted  in  1779  for  her  father. 
Lord  Ossory,  whose  hunting  box  Sir  Joshua  visited  in  the 
autumn  of  1779.  I.ady  Gertrude,  who  was  also  painted 
as  ‘Sylvia,’  another  equally  fine  picture,  died  unmarried 
in  1841.  This  picture  has  been  ever  a great  favourite, 
and  has  been  engraved  about  half-a-dozen  times. 

The  little  girl  is  in  white  with  her  skirts  gathered 
round  her  waist  and  a kerchief  around  her  shoulders. 
She  is  standing  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  where  flowers 
grow  at  her  feet.  This  kind  of  picture  gave  great 
pleasure  to  Sir  Joshua  to  paint,  and  one  can  see  how 
lovingly  he  lingered  over  it. 

Another  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant’s  fine  pictures  is  the 
beautiful  portrait  of  Miss  Ridge,  daughter  of  Counsellor 
Ridge,  of  the  Irish  Bar,  who  was  a great  personal  friend 
of  Sir  Joshua.  This  was  painted  in  December,  1773, 


abcih  Howard,  Dtichess  of  Rtiiland. 

By  J.  Iloppner,  R.A* 


The  ^ Last  Stake, 

In  the  collection  of  J.  Pxerpont  Morgan^  Esq.  By  Hogarth. 
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In  the  collection  of  George  J.  Gould,  Esq. 


Dragging  Nets. 

By  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.  A. 


and  the  picture  remained 
in  the  artist’s  famil}'  for  a 
long  time.  Counsellor 
Ridge  is  referred  to  in 
Goldsmith’s  ‘ Retaliation  ’ 
in  the  lines — 

“ To  make  out  the  dinner,  full 
certain  I am, 

That  Ridge  is  anchov}*,  and 
Reynolds  is  lamb  ; 

That  Hickc}*  is  capon,  and  by 
the  same  rule 

Magnanimous  GolJsmith  is 
gooseberry  fool.” 

Next  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough 
naturally  follows,  and  the 
various  examples  from  his 
brush  in  the  British  Pa- 
vilion showed  him  at  his 
best.  In  his  lifetime  Gains- 
borough was  considered 
a portrait  painter  and 
nothing  else,  and  it  has 
been  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  present  generation 
to  acknowledge  and  pro- 
perly appreciate  his  genius 
as  a landscape  painter. 

The  immense  canvas 


By  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A. 
In  the  collection  of  Arthur  Sanderson,  Esq. 


carrying  General  Uone}'- 
wood  on  horseback  in  full 
size,  by  Gainsborough, 
was  hung  on  the  staircase 
and,  it  maj- be,  did  not  look 
its  best.  For  this  picture 
is  one  of  the  finest  things 
the  ])ainter  ever  pro- 
duced, and  the  cjuality  of 
work,  especiall}'  in  the 
background,  he  never  sur- 
passed. Such  a work  is 
destined  to  find  its  waj’  to 
a great  public  galler}' — 
and  it  is  only  in  a large 
place  that  it  can  properly 
be  seen.  The  general,  in 
red  uniform,  seated  on  a 
rich  brown  horse,  is  carr}'- 
ing  his  unsheathed  swmrd, 
and  looks  downward  to- 
wards the  spectator.  The 
picture  is  of  imposing 
dimensions,  nearly  ten 
feet  high,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  canvases  at- 
tempted by  the  painter. 
It  is  so  large  that  great 


By  permission  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Agnezv  Sons. 


General  Ilone\7vood. 

Bv  Thomas  Gainsboough , R.A. 


In  the  collection  of  f.  Pier  font  Morgan,  Esq. 


Mrs.  Glyn. 

By  George  Romney. 


In  the.  collection  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq. 


Miss  C roller. 

By  Sir  Thos.  J.awi cncc,  P.R.A 
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hi  ihe  collection  of  George  J.  Gould ^ Esq. 


'I'he  Norc. 

By  J.  M.  U'.  Turner^  R.A. 


difficulty  was  found  in  photographing  the  picture,  and 
the  reproduction  is  not  fully  worthy  of  the  great  original, 
the  great  delicacy  of  the  magnificent  background  being 
nearly  lost.  This  background,  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong in  his  monumental  work  on  Gainsborough  says,  is 
one  of  the  finest 
ever  painted,  “re- 
minds one  of  the 
backgrounds  in 
the  equestrian 
portraits  of  Velas- 
quez,  which 
Gainsbor  oug  h, 
however,  never 
saw.”  It  is  said 
the  Louvre  Gal- 
lery authorities 
have  been  casting 
longing  eyes  on 
this  great  picture, 
and  as  theKnglish 
School  is  at  pre- 
sent represented 
in  that  otherwise 
nearl}^  complete 
gallery  in  a very 
inadequate  wa}’, 
such  amasterpiece 
should  be  singu- 
larly acceptable  to 
them.  In  the  colleclioii  of  Sir  Charles  Tcnnanl,  Bart. 


We  usually  associate  the  greatest  success  ot  Gains- 
borough either  with  full-length  portraits  of  lovel}'  ladies 
or  with  small  canvasses  showing  only  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  beautiful  sitters  he  seems  so  easily  to 
have  secured.  In  the  small  portrait  of  Madame  Giovanna 

Bacelli  it  is  other- 
wise. Here  is  a 


Opening  ihe  T.och. 

By  John  Constable,  A’.  A. 


picture  measur- 
ing onl}^  about  28 
by  18  inche.s  which 
contains  one  of 
the  richest  gems 
of  Gainsborough’s 
art.  Madame  ba- 
celli was  a famous 
da  use  use,  and  her 
special  friend  was 
the  Duke  of  Dor- 
set, who  commis- 
sioned the  sketch 
for  Knole,  from 
whence  it  has 
passed  to  the  col- 
lection of  a Park 
Lane  magnate. 
The  costume  of 
blue  with  ■white 
is  cheerful,  and 
the  countenance 
of  the  dancer  is  a 
little  florid,  but 


In  the  collection  of  Alfred  Beit,  Esq. 


Madame  Bacclli. 

By  Thos.  Gainsborough,  R..I 
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The  White  Horse. 

In  the  collection  of  J.  Pierfont  Morgan,  Esq.  By  Jolm  Constable,  R..1. 


the  general  aspect  of  the  picture— which,  however,  is 
really  little  more  than  a sketch — is  one  of  the  sweetest 
grace  and  refinement. 

Of  what  may  be  termed  the  characteristic  Gainsborough 
lady’s  portrait,  Mr.  Sanderson’s  ‘ Mrs.  Fitzherbert  ’ is 
an  excellent  example.  It  is  painted  with  consummate 
skill  with  a brush  which  was  wielded  by  a great  genius. 
Mr.  Darell  Brown’s  ‘Shepherd  Boy’  is  a taking  subject 
with  a beautiful  landscape,  while  Ford  Iveagh’s  ‘ Mrs. 
Russell’  and  ‘Miss  Tyler’ are  delicate  and  charming, 
and  painted  with  a masterly  loose  pencil. 

With  these  splendid  examples  of  Gainsborough’s  por- 
traits and  figures,  it  seems  impossible  to  say  anything 
further  in  the  artist’s  praise,  yet  his  two  great  landscapes, 
‘ The  Harvest  Waggon,’  of  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  Mr. 
George  Gould’s  ‘ Dragging  Nets,’  are  worthy  of  at  least 
equal  praise.  In  our  judgment  the  ‘ Nets  ’ is  the  finer  of 
the  two,  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  landscapes  in  the 
whole  range  of  art.  The  reproduction  shows  the  picture 
fairly  well,  but  nothing  but  the  original  can  give  its 
effect  of  glorious  tone  and  colour.  It  is  such  a landscape 
as  Rembrandt  might  have  been  painting  when  he  was  at 
work  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s  famous  ‘ Mill,’  or  as  Cuyp 
might  have  just  finished,  when  he  was  beginning 
Captain  Holford’s  ‘Dordrecht.’  In  this  picture  Gains- 
borough reaches  a level  that  even  he  seldom  attained, 
and  never  surpassed,  and  no  English  painter  has  in  its 
way  approached. 

Of  the  portraits  by  Romney  we  reproduce  ‘ Mrs. 
Glyn,’  from  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  collection.  It 
is  delicate  in  tone  and  of  exquisite  quality  through- 


out, and  eminently  characteristic  of  Romney’s  brush, 
which  never  pushed  a portrait  to  too  high  a finish.  Mrs. 
Raikes,  daintily  playing  on  a piano,  from  Mr.  Leopold 
Hirsch’s  collection,  is  full  of  the  rich  tones  preferred 
by  Romney,  with  the  inevitable  piece  of  red,  and  with 
a splendid  piece  of  landscape  work  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  Joshua’s  second  successor  in 
the  Presidential  chair,  was  not  so  great  an  artist  as  either 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  or  Romney,  yet  no  one  will 
deny  the  charm  of  the  remarkably  fine  portrait  from  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan’s  collection,  ‘ Miss  Croker.’  This 
delightful  picture  has  the  characteristics  of  Lawrence’s 
works,  the  designedly  attractive  composition,  the  smiling 
face,  and  the  dark  curls  on  the  forehead.  Miss  Croker 
has  all  these  and  something  more,  for  it  is  apparent  she 
was  found  very  charming  by  the  artist,  and  what  was 
possibly  begun  as  a task  was  certainly  completed  as  a 
labour  of  love. 

Hoppner’s  reputation,  which  however  is  still  growing,  is 
not  considered  so  high  as  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough’s, 
yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  have  produced  the  singularly  agreeable  ‘ IMrs. 
Jordan  as  Hypolyta.’  This  celebrated  actress  in  her 
chief  part  was  a subject  such  as  no  painter  could  resist, 
and  Hoppner  in  this  canvas  has  risen  to  the  occasion  and 
has  produced  one  of  the  most  vivacious  portraits  in  the 
English  School.  The  reproduction  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  cool  blue  tones  of  the  costume,  but  nevertheless  a 
fair  idea  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  work  can  be  obtained 
from  the  print  opposite. 


Airs.  Jordan  as  Hyjolyia," 

By  J.  lioppncr,  R.A. 


In  the.  collection  of  Ed.  D.  Stern,  Esq. 
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In  the  same 
room  were  hung 
the  two  Hoppners 
from  Buckingham 
Palace,  well 
known  from  re- 
cent engravings. 

These  are  por- 
traits of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  and  the 
Princess  Sophia, 
daughters  of 
George  IIP,  and 
while  they  are 
creditable  por- 
traits, they  are 
not  on  the  same 
artistic  level  as 
the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Jordan. 

There  is  another 
Hoppner,  uncom- 
mon in  Its  treat- 
ment and  masterly 
in  its  loose,  artis- 
tic work,  of  Eliza- 
beth  Howard, 

Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, from  Mr. 

W.  H . Lever, 
whose  collection 
is  yearly  becom- 
ing of  more  im- 
portance—an  at- 
tractive Phiglish 
face,  painted  with- 
out aid  of  jewel 
or  ornament, mak- 
ing a lovely  pic- 
ture such  as  the 
master  seldom 
achieved. 

Of  Raeburn  it  is  impossible  to  speak  at  such  length 
as  the  contributions  to  the  Pavilion  demand.  The  finest 
is  the  famous  Mrs.  Gregory,  which  was  so  splendidly  re- 
produced in  mezzotint  by  IVIr.  J.  B.  Pratt,  the  greatest 
of  our  living  engravers  in  this  method.  Also  the  strong 
sketch  of  ‘Two  Boys,’  in  a landscape,  from  Mr.  Leopold 
Hirsch,  with  the  very  remarkable  ‘ Lady  and  Gentleman  ’ 
from  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  portraits  probably  of  some 
Scottish  Celtic  family  such  as  the  Campbells  of  Possil, 
who  were  on  friendly  relations  with  the  artist. 

Before  dealing  with  the  landscapists  Bonington,  Con- 
stable and  Turner,  let  us  examine  the  great  Hogarth 
picture,  ‘ The  Lady’s  Last  Stake.’  This  is  probably  the 
most  important  picture  by  the  painter  outside  of  public 
galleries,  and  including,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ladies  Hogarth  painted,  the  canvas  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  The  story  told  by  the  composition 
needs  little  explanation.  Far  into  the  night,  until  the 
morning  has  begun  to  dawn,  this  thoughtless  lady 
has  gambled  away  all  her  available  property,  until 
she  has  thrown  the  cards  in  the  fire  in  a temper.  Her 
partner,  the  winner  of  her  gold  and  her  jewellery,  puts 
them  all  in  his  hat,  and  offers  their  return  on  a con- 
dition sufficiently  obvious  to  students  of  Hogarth  and 
his  times. 

George  Morland,  one  of  the  cleverest  painters  of 
England,  was  represented  with  Sir  Charles  Tennant's 


two  celebrated 
compositions, 
‘Playing  at 
Soldiers,’  and 
‘Robbing  the  Or- 
chard,’ and  by 
one  smaller  pic- 
ture, but  of  the 
highest  possible 
quality,  ‘ A Gipsy 
Encampment,’  a 
picture  the  artist 
signs  in  full  with 
flourishes,  as 
being  something 
peculiarly  satis- 
factory to  himself. 

Of  Constable, 
there  were  two 
large  works  : ‘The 
White  Horse,’ 
from  ]\Ir.  Pier- 
pont Morgan,  a 
great  picture  of 
the  best  quality 
which  was  award- 
ed a gold  medal 
at  Lille  in  1S25, 
while  Sir  Charles 
Tennant’s  ‘Open- 
ing the  Lock’ 
also  tempts  one 
to  tell  the  story 
of  Constable  and 
his  influence  on 
French  Art. 
Space  is  too 
limited  to  say 
more  than  that 
it  was  Con- 
stable’s ‘ Hay 
Wain,’  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  which  was  awarded  a Gold  Medal  in 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1824  ; that  from  this  picture  sprang  the 
movement  to  become  crowned  and  famous  as  the  Barbi- 
zon  School,  and  therefore  it  is  an  all-important  work  in 
the  history  of  the  relation  of  French  and  Plnglish  Art. 

I have  left  to  the  last  to  speak  about  the  two  English 
artists  best  appreciated  in  France,  R.  P.  Bonington  and 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Of  Bonington,  only  Sir  Charles 
Tennant’s  ‘ Boulogne  ’ was  in  the  British  Pavilion— a 
picture  of  supreme  merit ; but  of  Turner  no  less  than  four 
masterpieces  were  grouped. 

These  four  pictures  by  Turner  had  been  admirably 
chosen.  Two  belong  to  his  earlier  and  more  sober  period, 
and  two  to  his  later  and  more  exuberant  time — for  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  Turner  in  his  3-outh  was  grave  and 
even  serious  in  his  larger  works,  while  as  he  grew  older  he 
became  less  inclined  to  follow  traditions,  developing  a won- 
derful fancy  and  gaietjq  and  finally  in  his  latest  composi- 
tions going  be^mnd  all  previouslj^  acknowledged  bounds. 

To  many  these  later  w'orks  are  more  full  of  life  and 
interest  than  the  earlier  pictures,  and  especiallj'  to 
youthful  artists  seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  Yet  the 
present  tendencj'  amongst  Turner’s  admirers  is  towards 
the  earlier  and  more  complete,  and  also,  perhaps,  more 
traditional  compositions,  such  as  the  two  exhibited  in  the 
Pavilion  in  Paris. 

‘ Walton  Bridges,’  painted  early  in  the  centuiy,  is  a 


Mercury  and  Argus. 

In  the  collection  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal.  ByJ.M.  Ill  Turner,  R.  A. 
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painting  full  of  palpitating  light,  being  a sunny  after- 
noon, with  cattle  moving  gentl}’  in  the  placid  water,  and 
the  busy  life  of  the  river  indicated  only  by  the  distant 
barges.  Such  a picture  might  have  been  painted  by 
Cuyp  of  olden  da5's,  or  by  Tro3’on  of  later  times,  when 
in  a peculiarl}’  happy  frame  of  mind. 

Of  quite  another  character  is  ‘ The  Nore,’  a picture 
also  of  Turner’s  earlier  manner.  Following,  perhaps, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Ruj'sdael  or  \'an  de  Velde,  the 
painter  in  this  canvas  has  reached  a height  such  as  even 
these  famous  men  of  old  seldom  attained.  It  is  almost 
austere  in  its  greatness,  in  its  quiet  grandeur,  and  noble 
sweep  of  line  and  colour.  Yet  the  colour  is  very  low, 
almost  a monochrome  golden  brown,  but  full,  rich,  and 
masterly.  There  is  no  greater  painting  in  all  Turner’s 
Art,  and  although  ‘The  Nore’  requires  careful  study 
before  it  can  be  properly  appreciated,  when  it  is  under- 
stood no  other  picture  can  quite  take  its  place. 

Of  the  two  later  pictures,  ‘ Mercury  and  Argus,’  painted 
in  1836,  is  the  better  known.  It  exercised  so  potent  an 
influence  over  Mr.  Ruskin  that  it  is  mentioned  nearly 
a dozen  times,  and  always  with  commendation,  in 
“ Modern  Painters.”  Our  reproduction,  w'hich  is  taken 
from  J.  T.  Willmore’s  engraving,  will  recall  the  compo- 
sition, famous  because  of  Turner’s  pear-shaped  tree,  such 
as  he  also  introduced  in  ‘ Crossing  the  Brook,’  in  the 
National  Gallery.  This  picture  is  now'^  in  the  possession 
of  the  veteran  Canadian,  Ford  Strathcona,  who  has  one 
of  the  chief  collections  in  Montreal.  The  small  figures 
represent  Mercury  and  Argus,  and  the  white  cow  is  lo. 
It  w’as  the  slaughter  of  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  by 
Mercury  that  caused  Juno  to  place  his  eyes  on  the  tail  of 
the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird. 


The  last  picture  to  be  named  is  the  work  of  1841 
to  which  Turner  gave  the  lengthy  title,  ‘Depositing  of 
John  Bellini’s  three  pictures  in  the  Chiesa  Rendentore, 
Venice,’  somewhat  modified  since  into  the  title  as 
employed  in  the  Pavilion  catalogue.  In  this  canvas 
Turner  had  begun  his  long  and  extraordinarily  brilliant 
series  of  Venetian  subjects,  full  of  glowdng  sunlight  and 
glorious  colours.  The  procession  has,  in  fact,  a very 
little  part  to  play  in  Turner’s  work.  IJke  all  the 
painters  of  the  period  he  found  the  public  liked  a subject 
picture,  and  he  often  gratified  them  in  this  way,  while 
really  almost  entirely  ignoring  the  story.  Turner  was,  in 
fact,  painting  Venice  in  its  glory.  He  had  been  dreaming 
of  its  past,  and  in  colour  and  sunlight  he  w'as  trying 
to  realise  how  it  probably  appeared.  But  to  him  the 
charm  wms  the  artistic  arrangement,  the  tone  and  the 
general  effect,  and  the  rest  meant  very  little  except  in 
grace  of  line  and  points  of  colour. 

The  British  Pavilion  contained  other  pictures  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discuss,  notably  the  series  of 
stately  pictures  by  Burne-Jones  from  Sir  William  Agnew’s 
private  collection,  Mr.  George  McCulloch’s  Morris  tapes- 
tries already  noticed  (awarded  a grand  prix,  although 
not  exhibited  for  competition),  the  room  of  the  City  of 
Bath,  and  the  furniture  and  other  decorations  supplied 
by  English  manufacturers. 

But  the  great  glory  of  the  Pavilion  w'as  from  the  Old 
Masters  of  the  English  school,  which  have  proved  amine 
of  artistic  wealth  to  the  connoisseurs  of  all  nations  visiting 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  These  have  more  than  justified  the 
tardily  acknowledged  claims  of  the  painters  of  our 
country  to  be  classed  as  a school  of  their  owm. 

D.  Croal  Thomson. 


Walton  Bridges. 

J-  • IP-  Turner,  R.A. 


In  the  collection  of  Lord  Wantage. 


Entrance  to  the  Pavilion  of  Finland. 


SOME  MINOR  PALACES  OF  THE  RUE  DES  NATIONS. 


There  are  many  buildings  of  great  interest  in  the 
Rue  des  Nations  which,  owing  partly  to  their  situation, 
partly,  may  be,  to 
their  small  size,  are 
apt  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  casual 
observer. 

Some  of  these 
buildings  are,  in 
reality,  worthy  of 
careful  considera- 
tion, and  we  propose 
to  devote  a few  pages 
to  the  study  of,  at 
least,  their  exterior 
features.  Let  it  be 
noted,  however, 
that  it  is  extremel}' 
difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  photo- 
graphic representa- 
tions of  many  of 
these  minor  pavi- 
lions, for  the  reason 
that  in  many  in- 
stances they  are,  in 
great  part,  hidden 
by  the  trees  border- 
ing the  street  on 
either  side,  which, 
though  greatly  add- 
ing to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole,  un- 


doubtedly hide  many  interesting  details  of  the  indi- 
vidual buildings  themselves. 

Our  headpiece 
shows  the  entrance 
to  the  Pavilion  of 
Finland.  The  pa- 
vilion itself  will  be 
found  illustrated 
overleaf.  There  is 
a great  deal  of 
character  in  the 
form  of  this  build- 
ing, and  it  asserts 
itself  with  a distinct 
charm  of  its  own. 
The  tower,  flanked 
by  sculptured  bears, 
is  extremel}^  effec- 
tive ; but,  perhaps, 
the  most  attractive 
features  of  the 
building  are  its 
highly  decorated 
entrances,  which  are 
of  beautiful  form 
and  proportion. 
Our  illustration 
shows  the  entrance 
at  the  western  end 
of  the  pavilion,  in 
which  the  decora- 
tive motive  is  par- 
ticularly happ3'. 


All  Entrance  to  the  Danish  Pavilion. 
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The  Danish  Pavilion. 


The  Pavilion  of  Denmark,  the  first  building  facing  one 
when  entering  the  street  from  the  passerelle  of  the  Pont 
des  Invalides,  is  striking  by  reason  of  its  marked  con- 
trast to  the  general  character  of  the  buildings  suri'ound- 
ing  it.  Its  pleasant  half-timber  facade  attracts  by 
reason  of  its  home-like  appearance.  Our  Danish  cousins 
have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  beautiful  pavi- 
lion. 

1900. 


The  Pavilion  of  Persia  (on  page  211),  hitherto  un- 
remarked in  these  columns,  is  extremely  interesting 
externally  on  account  of  the  rich  colour  - decoration 
which  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  giving  it  a feeling  of 
Oriental  magnificence  which  is  extremely  effective. 

Passing  still  further  along  the  Rue  des  Nations  one 
notices  the  fine  sculptured  entrances  to  the  Roumanian 
Pavilion  ; which,  however,  is  somewhat  over-ornate  in 
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its  other  details,  but  nevertheless  makes  a brave 
show  among'  its  neighbours. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  Pavilions  of  Greece 
and  Servia,  both  having  characteristics  of  great 
beauty  and  forming  a fine  and  fitting  termination 
to  the  “ Rue  des  Nations.” 

Before  leaving  the  subject  in  hand,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  recall  a few  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  this  magnificent  panorama  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  point  out  again  the 
complete  success  of  the  spectacle  which  has 


1 he  Pavilion  of  Finland. 
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been  created  here  b}'  the 
genius  of  all  nations. 

Undoubtedly  the  Rue  des 
Nations  has  fulfilled  all  the 
expectations  which  its  pro- 
jectors anticipated. 

From  the  spectacular 
point  of  view,  which, 
doubtless,  is  all  important 
to  the  visitor  having  but 
brief  time  at  his  disposal, 
it  defies  description.  No- 
thing finer  has  ever  been 
attained. 

From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  student,  some,  per- 
haps, of  the  individual 
pavilions  are  disappointing, 
but  this  is  the  exception  ; 
in  almost  every  pavilion 
there  are  many  objects  of 
the  greatest  educational 
value,  and  perhaps  we,  as 
Britons,  may  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  consciousness 
that  in  this  respect  we 
need  fear  no  comparisons. 


An  Entrance  to  the  Roumanian  Pavilion. 


The  treasures  shown  in  our 
Pavilion  are  of  far  finer  artis- 
tic quality  than  those  dis- 
played elsewhere. 

The  German  Pavilion  and 
the  Spanish  Pavilion  contain 
also  several  objects  of  price- 
less artistic  value. 

The  other  Pavilions  have 
each,  in  their  degree,  contri- 
buted to  the  immense  educa- 
tional worth  of  the  Rue  des 
Nations,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  many 
millions  of  i^eople  have  visi- 
ted the  Rue  des  Nations 
from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  portion  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion has  contributed  largely 
towards  that  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artistic  efforts  of 
all  countries,  which  is  so  de- 
sirable as  a bond  of  civilizing 
union  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Herbert  e.  buteer. 


The  Pavilion  of  Greece. 


The  Pavilion  of  Senna. 
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The  exhibit  by  this  house  is 
of  the  highest  interest  as  form- 
ing a record  of  the  best  class 
of  hinglish  work  at  present 
being  done. 

“Charles  I.”  By  Sir  John 
Skelton,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  This 
copy  is  gilt  on  the  rough  before 
sewing  and  sewn  round  the 
cord  for  flexible  back.  The 
bands  of  the  back  are  the 
actual  cords  round  which  the 
book  is  sewn,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  a “hollow”  or  false- 
backed  book.  This  copy  is 
bound  in  a dark  blue  levant 
morocco,  and  has  on  its  sides  a 
design  of  roses  and  thistles, 
the  inlay  being  a lighter  blue 
than  the  covering.  The  centre  panel  ol  the  doublure 
is  of  Eoman  vellum.  At  the  corners  of  the  dentille 
is  a pattern  of  four  inlaid  pieces,  three  of  olive  green 
and  one  of  bright  red,  which  is,  with  the  deep  blue 
of  the  leather  covering  of  the  book,  the  colour  of  the 
head-banding.  On  the  centre  panel  of  the  inside  covers 
is  a design  of  intertwined  rose  and  thistles.  This  was 
first  worked  with  the  tools  on  the  vellum  in  “blind” 
with  outline  tools.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  buds  are  then 
coloured  by  hand  with  a transparent  dye  which  sinks  into 
the  vellum,  giving  a rich  soft  effect  impossible  to  get  with 


Bookbinding  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

paints.  After  the  design  has  been  coloured,  the  book 
goes  back  to  the  “finisher,”  who  tools  the  pattern  in 
gold  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  protect  this  doublure  is  a 
fly-leaf  of  moire  antique  silk.  The  beautiful  design  of 
this  book  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Turbayne. 

“ The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth  ” 
(Oxford  edition).  In  one  volume.  Marone  levant  mo- 
rocco. With  an  inlaid  landscape,  enclosed  in  a frame 
of  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  design  is  by  William 
Green. 

“The  Ancient  MS.  of  the  Yasna.”  Reproduced  in 
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Bookbin  lings  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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Bookbindings  by  llw  Oxford  University  Pi  ess. 


fac-simile.  Edited  by  E-  H.  Mills,  D.D.  Dark  green 
crushed  levant  morocco,  with  a design  of  conventional 
tulips  and  panel  of  sunflowers,  and  diamond  of  solid 
stops,  inlaid  wnth  red  and  blue. 

“ The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning.” 
One-volume  edition.  Oxford  India  paper.  Designed  by 
William  Green.  Dark  blue  crushed  levant  morocco. 
With  design  of  pomegranates,  bells,  and  rats,  illustrat- 
ing particular  poems. 


“ Maiolica  : a Historical  Treatise  on  the  glazed  and 
enamelled  Earthenwares  of  Italy,  etc.”  By  C.  Drury 
E.  Fortnum,  D.C.E.  With  illustrations.  Marone  levant 
morocco  and  white  vellum.  On  the  covers  the  dolphins 
are  inlaid  with  pale  blue,  and  the  cherubs’  heads  in 
white  between  them  stand  oirt  boldly.  The  conventional 
flowers  between  the  vases  and  festoons  are  inlaid  with 
yellow.  This  beautiful  work  is  also  designed  and 
e.vecuted  by  William  Green. 


Bookbindings  by  Ike  O.iford  University  Pi  ess. 
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ORFEVRERIE  BY  ^r.  M 

M.  M.  ChrisTOFLE  KT  Cie.  have  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
that  they  produce  absolutely  nothing  that  can  be  called 
inartistic,  and  that  they  can  attain  to  a pitch  of  per- 
fection scarcely  rivalled  by  any  other  house  in  the 
world. 

Their  exhibit  comprehends,  also,  a range  Which  is 
wider  than  that  shown  by  any  firm,  and  in  each  and 


. CHRISTOFLE  ET  CIE. 

every  department  we  see  the  same  striving  after  all  that 
is  desirable  in  design  and  execution. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  works  are  the  magnificent 
“Grand  Vase  Decoratif’’  (the  large  illustration  on  this 
page),  which  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  collection, 
and  a series  of  beauciful  plates  in  the  “ Art  Moderne  ’’ 
style  which  are  masterpieces  of  this  form  of  orfevrerie. 


1900. 
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Pair  du  Foyer P By  Dampt. 


THE  EXPOSITION  BY  TPIE  UNION  CENTRALE  DES  ARTS  DECORATIES. 


Tpiis  fine  display  of  modern  decorative  art  is  well  worth 
a visit  from  every  visitor  of  intelligence  and  appreciation. 
Lying  back  somewhat  from  the 
route  taken  by  the  crowd,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  quiet  decorative 
effect,  making  an  impression 
most  grateful  to  eyes  tired  with 
the  many  garish  displays  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  exhibit  is  divided  into 
three  principal  rooms,  with  an 
annexe  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  “Committee  of  Ladies.” 

In  the  first  room  we  have  a 
fine  effect  in  decorative  iron- 
work. The  colour  scheme  is  of 
blue  and  grey.  The  various 
objects  of  interest  shown  in  this 
room  are  touched  upon  only  in 
our  illustrations.  There  is  a fine 
vase  by  Haviland,  and  a sculp- 
ture in  marble  by  A.  Bartholome. 

The  many  interesting  Bookbind- 
ings by  Rene  Wiener,  Gruel  and 
Engelmann,  Charpentier,  and 
Camille  Martin  form  quite  a col- 
lection of  fine  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  second  room  is  decorated 
in  wood-carving  of  a remarkabl}’ 
high  order  of  merit.  The  prin- 
cipal wall  is  largely  occupied  by 
an  interesting  decorative  paint- 
ing by  Besnard,  entitled  ‘Vision 
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Antique.’  On  either  side  of  this  work  are  cabinets 
containing  treasures  by  the  best  artists  in  Paris,  who 
are  working  on  the  lines  known 
as  the  “ Art  Nouveau.” 

We  can  pass  now  through  the 
third  room,  in  which  are  dis- 
played many  examples  in  stone- 
ware by  Georges  Iloentschel, 
whose  work  is  noticed  on  another 
page. 

Finally  we  come  to  a room 
which  will  delight  young  and  old 
alike,  namel}',  the  beautiful  and 
sympathetic  work  of  the  “ Com- 
mittee of  Ladies.” 

There  are  here  many  objects 
designed  to  decorate  the  nurseries 
of  France.  The  fortunate  child 
who  learns  his  letters  by  studying 
the  panels  designed  by  Mdme. 
Marguerite  Diemer  will  certainly 
have  every  inducement  to  pro- 
gress rapidly  with  his,  or  her, 
education. 

The  screen,  ‘Earth,  Air,  Fire 
and  Water,’  by  Mdlle.  Ilenriette 
Detillion,  is  also  a charming 
creation,  and  is  in  ever}’  respect 
a success. 

The  importance  and  especial 
interest  of  a display  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  overrated.  In  France 
as  elsewhere,  but  especially  per- 
haps in  France,  we  hear  on  all  sides 


View  of  Central  Room  of  the  Union  Centralc  des  Arts  Decorafifs, 

Showing  fainting,  ‘ Vision  Antique.'  By  Besnaui. 


Vase.  By  Ilaviland. 


the  expression  “Art  Nouveau.” 
The  term  is  vague,  and  has 
been  made  to  embrace  so  much 
that  is  utterly  inartistic  and 
transient,  that  we  are  apt 
to  become  suspicious  of  the 
objects  shown  to  us  with  this 
phrase  attached. 

The  display  at  present  under 
our  consideration  does  not 
spread  itself  before  us  under 
any  title  of  this  kind. 

Almost  everything  in  the 
display  of  the  ‘‘  Union  Cen- 
trale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,” 
however,  fully  deserves  recog- 
nition as  having  in  it  the 
characteristics  of  the  most 
recent  developments  in  work 
of  a decorative  nature. 

H.xternally,  the  building  con- 
taining these  many  treasures 
is  attractive  by  reason  of  its 
fine  lines  and  quiet  effect. 
On  entering  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  the  ‘‘  sensational  ” 
— simply  a display  of  fine 
modern  decorative  work  in  all 
departments. 


Sculflure  in  Marble.  By  A.  Barlholomi. 
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First  Room  of  the  Union  Centralc  dcs  Arts  Decoratifs, 

Showing  Design  in  Decorative  Ironwork. 


A Union  such  as  this  can  only  be  productive  ol  good, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  efforts  may  have  achieved 
the  substantial  result  aimed  at  by  the  promoters,  as  it 
certainly  has  achieved  the  artistic  success  which  we 
have  so  much  pleasure  in  recording. 

the  whole  display  by  the  “Union  Centrale  des  Arts 
Decoratifs”  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  is  on  a level 
nowhere  excelled  in  the  Exhibition. 

Decorative  Art  has  deserv'^edly  occupied  a greater  share 


of  public  attention  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
than  it  has  done  for  any  period  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  This  is  unquestionably  a great 
gain  to  the  community  at  large,  and  its  effects  on 
public  taste  are  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  Paris 
of  to-day  as  compared  with  the  Paris  of  the  date  of  the 
last  Exhibition.  This  great  advance  in  taste  has  been 
sensibly  affected  by  such  agencies  as  the  “ Union  Cen- 
trale des  Art  Decoratifs.” 


22  f General  J'ieai  of  Ihe  Rooms  of  the  Union  Ccnirale  des  Arts  Decoraiifs. 


Bookbinding.  By  Rene  W icnci . 


Bookbinding.  By  Cruel  and  Engclmann. 


Bookbinding.  Relief  by  Charpcniicr. 


Bookbinding.  By  Camille  Martin  and  Rene  W'tinn  , 


SOME  BOOKBINDINGS  BY  THE  UNION  CENTRALE  DES  ARTS  DECORATIFS. 


Part  of  Alphabet,  Designed  by  Mdme.  Marguerite  Diemer 


A Screen  by  Mdllt.  Ilenricite  Dctillion. 

THE  EXHIBIT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  LADIES  IX  THE  UXrOX  CENTRALE 

DES  AR'I'S  DECORATIFS. 


ORFEVRERIE  BY  M.  GUSTAVE  KELLER. 


We  have  in  the  display  of  M.  Keller  the  “one  thing 
needful,”  which  is,  of  course,  distinct  originality  xn  design 
and  treatment.  To  say  this,  is  high  praise,  in  the  Ex- 
hibition as  elsewhere. 

The  forms  displayed  in  M.  Keller’s  pavilion  are 
extremely  decorative  and  simple  in  style,  yet  he  has 
made  distinct  personal  departures  in  seeking  after  new 
forms,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  real  beauty  of 
many  of  his  works.  The  work  here  shown  is  really 
wonderful  in  its  quiet  distinction  of  style. 

The  barometer  illustrated  is  of  fine  design,  and  the 
tea  and  coffee  stand  is  dainty  and  graceful.  Everywhere 
in  the  display  we  see  taste  and  judgment  exercised. 
The  result  is  a harmonious  and  dignified  “ tout  en- 
semble.’’ 

There  are  many  other  objects  in  the  collection  which 
are  well  worthy  both  of  illustration  and  description,  but 
those  selected  are  typical  of  the  work. 

It  can  be  said  of  this  exhibit  that  it  in  no  sense  shows 
a striving  after  originality  at  the  expense  of  the 
recognised  limits  of  good  taste.  M.  Keller  shows  just 
that  reserve  which  is  necessary  to  avoid  extravagance 
and  eccentricity.  It  would  be  well  if  there  w’ere  more 
exhibitors  who  had  so  much  discretion  and  judgment. 


New  Design  for  a 'Jng,  By  M,  Gustave  Keller , 


Tea  and  Coffee  Stand.  By  Gustave  Keller. 


Barcmeler.  By  M.  Gustave  Keller 


THE  SWISS  VILLAGE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
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The  Spanish  Pavilion — River  Front. 


THE  SPANISH  PAVILION  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


Among  the  innumerable  special  and  isolated  points 
of  attraction  for  which,  even  more  than  for  its 
main  centres  of  display,  artistic  and  industrial,  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  will  be  remembered,  the  Spanish 
Pavilion  stood  alone  and  beyond  rivalry.  The  ob- 
jects which  it  so  well  and  so  fitly  enshrined,  and 
which  so  greatly  enhanced  its  beauties  of  design  and 
detail,  were  few  in  number,  but  of  sovereign  perfection. 
A sense  of  completeness  and  harmony  reigned  through- 
out, and  the  visitor  who  issued  from  its  portals  after  a 
quiet  and  leisurely  inspection  of  its  treasures,  did  so 
with  a sense  of  satisfaction,  the  harmonious  fulness  of 
which  hardly  any  false  note  had  intervened  to  impair. 

And  then  the  whole  was  displayed  with  something  of 
the  true  Spanish  grandeza  and  generosity.  No  barriers, 
no  policemen  intervened,  and  the  public,  astonished  at 
the  absence  of  all  the  usual  restrictions,  imagined 
apparently  that  the  treasure  could  not  be  worth  the 
guarding.  At  no  moment  did  the  student  of  tapestry 
or  armour  find  his  labours  interfered  with  by  the  waves 
of  idle  sightseers  with  which  the  other  pavilions  and 
galleries  were  at  certain  moments  overwhelmed.  The 
English  Pavilion,  with  its  charming  Jacobean  exterior 
December  1900. 


and  interior,  with  its  well-chosen  pictures  by  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough,  by  Turner  and  Constable,  with  its 
decorative  canvases  by  Burne-Jones,  and  its  pseudo- 
mediaeval  tapestries  by  Morris,  was  a greater  novelty  to 
the  Parisians  and  the  foreigners.  The  German  Pavilion, 
with  its  exquisite  series  of  painters  of  fetes  galantes — 
Watteau,  Lancret  and  Pater  at  their  best — was  at  once 
the  delight  and  the  envy  of  the  many  who  uphold  the 
glory  and  the  pre-eminence  of  P'rench  art.  Splendid 
tapestries  had  been  seen  before  at  many  a Salon  and  in 
many  a Ministere,  and  were  to  be  found,  too,  in  profusion 
at  the  Petit  Palais.  Of  armour  a great  collection  existed 
hard  by  at  the  Invalides.  And  so  a group  of  works  of  a 
rarity  and  beauty  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  rival 
out  of  Madrid  itself,  obtained  only  from  connoisseurs 
and  students  the  full  meed  of  admiration  which  it 
deserved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Spanish  Pavilion  itself— especi- 
ally as  to  its  interior — was  the  most  imaginative  and 
charming  piece  of  architecture  to  be  found  within 
the  vast  enceinte  of  the  Exhibition.  It  showed  the 
Spanish  Renaissance  at  its  most  admirable  moment — at 
a point  of  full  expansion  which  was  not  yet  that  of  over- 
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ripeness  when  decay  begins  to  set  in.  The  style  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  finest  Italian  Renaissance,  but  it  is  worked 
out  with  a freedom  and  a richness  which  impart  to  it  a 
wholly  personal  character.  Both  the  tapestries  which  so 
magnificently  clothed  the  walls  and  the  world-famous 
pieces  of  armour  which  were  displayed  in  cases  in  the 
centre  of  the  galleries  were,  with  some  few  but  important 
exceptions,  the  property  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

The  Petit  Palais  was  adorned  with  tapestries  covering  a 
far  wider  range,  seeing  that  these  began  with  the  cele- 
brated series  executed  for  Louis  I.,  Due  d'Anjou,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  now  belong- 


dite  “ des  Dessins  de  Raphael,”’  and  executed  by  the 
Gobelins  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
more  frivolous  enchantments  of  the  Louis  XV.  time,  the 
lighter  and  more  intimate  graces  of  its  bright  and 
delicate  tapestries  could  hardly  have  had  more  represen- 
tative examples  than  the  ‘Sujets  de  la  Fable,’  trans- 
lated by  the  Gobelins  from  the  cartoons  of  Francois 
Boucher.  But  then  most  of  the  earlier  hangings  at  the 
Petit  Palais  had  suffered  terribly  from  use  and  misuse 
in  churches,  in  municipal  buildings,  in  palaces.  Their 
freshness  had  for  ever  departed,  they  had  the  shadow 
rather  than  the  reality  of  that  royal  dignity  and  splendour 


Photo.  Levy. 


ing  to  the  Cathedral  ot  Angers,  and  passed  on  through 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth,  when  the  state  manufactory  of 
the  Gobelins  was  at  its  apogee.  There  were  gathered 
together  in  the  halls  of  this,  the  minor  of  the  two  great 
buildings  permanently  devoted  to  art,  specimens  histo- 
rically and  artistically  remarkable,  of  the  French  and 
Burgundian  schools  of  tapestry,  and  many  things,  too, 
which  appeared  to  the  writer  to  be  of  purely  Flemish 
origin,  though  this  was  not  in  so  many  words  admitted 
by  those  who  were  responsible  for  this  section  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  stately  splendour  of  the  Louis-Quatorze  style 
was  illustrated  to  perfection  by  the  superb  series  called, 
with  a curious  want  of  appropriateness,  ‘ La  Suite 


Brussels  Tapestries,  Early  Sixteenth  Century. 

' The  Crucifixion  ’ and  ‘ The  Descent  from  the  Cross' 

which  the  tapestries  of  the  Spanish  Crown  so  convincingly 
conveyed — and  that  without  any  loss  of  artistic  balance 
or  of  that  austere  gravity  which  may  be  so  well  expressed 
by  splendour  of  a certain  type.  The  visitor  who  should 
turn  from  the  Spanish  Pavilion,  where  the  art  of  the 
“haute  lisse”  weaver  was  to  be  seen  not  only  at  its 
zenith,  but  still  with  its  bloom  unimpaired,  to  the  Petit 
Palais,  would  experience  a certain  shock.  It  would  be 
some  little  time  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  be  just 
to  the  interesting  historical  curiosities  to  be  found  among 
the  woven  hangings  of  the  latter  place. 

Some  faint  idea  of  the  treasures  exhibited  by  the 
Spanish  Crown  out  of  their  wonderful  store  might  be 
conveyed  to  those  who  know  the  admirable  group  of 
works,  chiefly  from  the  looms  of  Arras,  Brussels,  and 
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other  Flemish  centres,  which  the  late  Professor  Middle- 
ton  classified  and  arranged  in  one  of  the  great  halls  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  These  are  on  the  whole 
of  exceptionally  fine 
preservation,  and  of  a 
singularly  decorative 
character.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  such  trea- 
sures as  ‘ The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,’  from  the 
Castellan!  Collection, 
and  the  ‘Justice  re- 
strained by  Mercy  from 
chastising  Vice,’  in  the 
manner  of  Roger  van  der 
Weyden,  they  are  to  the 
Spanish  treasures  but  as 
current  coin  is  to  rare 
medals. 

A wholly  exceptional 
interest  attaches  to  some 
of  the  pieces  which 
Madrid  sent  to  Paris.  In 
too  many  instances  the 
cartoons  of  the  Flemish 
tapestries  are  definitely 
assigned  to  great  and 
popular  mas- 
ters whose 
names  hap- 
pen to  stand 
forth  most 
prominent 
among  those 
which  have 
survived. 

The  case  is 
much  the 
same  with  the 
illuminated 
manuscripts 
ofNetherland- 
ish  origin,  be- 
longing to  the 
late  fifteenth 
and  early  six- 
teenth  cen- 
tur5',and  here 
with  far  less 
reason  the 
greatest 
names  of 
painters  not 
known  as 
enlu  m incurs 
have  been  put 
forward  al- 
most at  ran- 
dom. It  will 
be  seen,  how- 
ever,  that 
among  the 
Spanish  ta- 
pestries it  is  Photo.  Levy. 

possible  to 
point  to  de- 
signs in  which  not  only  the  style  but  the  hand  of 
Quentin  Matsys  and  Bernard  van  Orley  can  be  traced 
with  something  like  certainty. 


Photo,  L^/y. 

Brussels  Tafeslry,  Early  Sixteenth  Century.  ‘ The  Eternal.’ 

Part  of  the  Dais  of  Charles  F 


Brussels  Tapestry,  Early  Sixteenth  Century. 


The  earliest  piece  in  the  pavilion  was  one  woven  at 
.‘Vrras  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  shows 
Valentine  de  Milan,  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti, 

and  her  spouse,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  Charles  VI.  of 
France.  Here  though 
the  loom  is  no  doubt 
— as  the  learned  owner, 
the  Count  Valencia  de 
Don  Juan,  states— that 
of  Arras,  the  design  is 
less  in  the  Flemish  than 
in  the  French  or  Bur- 
gundian mode.  We  pass 
on  to  the  ‘ Ilistory  of  the 
Virgin,’  in  four  great 
pieces  which  shine  still 
with  a tempered  radiance 
in  a harmony  of  which 
pale  gold  is  the  basis. 
These  are,  perhaps,  the 
masterpieces  of  the  late 
fifteenth  asdistinguished 
from  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  They  show 
Flemish  art  at  its  finest, 
.still  untouch- 
ed by  the 
Italian  Re- 
naissance, 
which  is  first 
to  modify, 
then  to  over- 
whelm it.  The 
Christ  in  one 
ofthese  hang- 
ings strongly 
recalls,  not 
only  by  the 
splendour  of 
a robe  of  cloth 
of  gold,  heavy 
with  jewels, 
but  by  amild- 
eyed  Divinity 
of  aspect,  Mr. 
Holman 
Hunt’s ‘Ivight 
of  the  World,’ 
which  might 
well  have 
been  inspired 
by  it.  Very 
curious  is,  in 
the  fourth 
tapestry  of 
this  series, 
the  represen- 
tation of  the 
Coronation  of 
the  Virgin. 
Here  are  seen 
the  Three  Per- 
sonagesof  the 
Holy  Trinity, 

The  Father  in  old  age,  The  Son  in  maturity,  The 
Holy  Ghost  in  youth.  As  a rule  in  Flemish  and  French 
art  of  this  period  the  Three  Personages  are  presented 


'Allegory  of  the  Redevxftioiv 
Pari  of  the  Dais  of  Charles  V, 
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as  equal  aud  identical  in  aspect.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  in  one  of  the  leaflets  of  Jehan  Foucqnet’s  famous 
“ lyivre  d’Heures  d’Etienne  Chevalier,”  now  at  Chantilly, 
in  which  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  delineated. 

The  wonderful  set  of  arras,  just  now  described, belonged 
to  the  hapless  Queen  Juana  (“Jeanne  la  Folle”),  wife 
of  Philippe  le  Beau,  and  mother  of  Charles  V.  The 
great  emperor,  when  he  abdicated,  caused  them  to 
be  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  which  was  to  be  his  flnal  resting-place.  Their 
splendour  and  their  hieratic  severity  must  have  admir- 
ably fitted  them  for  this  place  of  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion, which  was  yet  a royal  abode. 

Another  fine  piece,  belonging  in  style  and  probably 
in  period  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  ‘The 


weaver  than  did  Raphael  himself — far  better,  too,  than 
Ee  Brun  and  the  host  of  subordinates  who,  under  his 
guidance,  elaborated  the  Eouis-Qnatorzian  style  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  branches.  The  cartoons  worked  out 
under  the  direction  of  Sanzio— as  inventions  the  most 
sublime  works  of  his  maturity — are,  just  by  reason  of 
their  greatness,  unfit  to  be  translated  into  the  pictorial 
language  of  the  tapestry-weaver.  The  tapestries  them- 
selves, which  after  so  many  intermediate  vicissi- 
tudes again  adorn  the  Vatican,  are,  notwithstanding 
their  splendour  and  their  exquisiteness  of  execution, 
horrible  caricatures  of  the  great  originals,  making  but 
poor  amends  with  their  draperies  shot  with  gold  and 
their  borders  marr’^ellously  wrought,  for  an  interpreta- 
tion which  betrays  and  outrages  the  divine  artist  at 


Photo.  LH-y. 


Brussels  Ta-pestry,  Early  Sixteenth  Century.  ' The  Triumph  of  V’irtue.' 


Mass  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great.’  It  was  sent  by 
Queen  Juana  as  a gift  to  her  mother,  Isabella  the 
Catholic.  The  climax  of  the  art  of  tapestry-weaving, 
according  to  the  earlier  and  nobler  mode  brought 
to  perfection  in  Flanders,  is  reached  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  astonish- 
ing examples  here  shown.  Already  something  is  lost 
of  that  austere  beauty  controlling  splendour  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  in  the  similar  works  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century.  In  their  place,  however,  we  get  a 
brilliancy  and  balance  of  fine  pure  colour  in  light  decora- 
tive keys,  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  before  or  after, 
and  designs,  too,  which  if  they  are  not  free  from  some 
of  the  blemishes  of  Flemish  art  in  its  moment  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  formulas  of  the  fifteenth  centurj%  are 
vigorous  and  incisive,  and,  in  their  deliberate  accentu- 
ation of  certain  subordinate  and  purely  ornamental 
elements  of  composition,  eminently  decorative. 

The.se  Flemish  painters  and  designers  understood  far 
better  the  limits  and  the  exigencies  of  the  tape.stry- 


every  turn.  Quentin  Matsj’S  and  Van  Orlej’  speak  a 
language  more  familiar  to  the  weaver,  their  fellow- 
countryman,  and  they  do  not  exact  from  him  just 
those  tasks  which  his  means,  both  technical  and  in- 
tellectual, least  fit  him  to  cope  with. 

The  climax  is  reached  with  the  great  set  of  pieces, 

‘ The  Passion  of  Christ,’  in  some  of  which  the  design 
of  Quentin  Matsys  can  be  clearly  detected,  while  in 
others  the  unlovely  types  of  Bernard  van  Orley  assert 
themselves  as  unmistakablj".  It  is  just  these  two 
pieces,  the  design  of  which  may  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction be  ascribed  to  Matsys,  which  must  be  accounted 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Flemish  weaver.  These  are 
‘The  Crucifixion’  and  ‘The  Descent  from  the  Cross.’ 
In  them  an  effect  of  extraordinary  splendour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  most  direct  and  legitimate  means,  and 
with  far  fewer  subtleties  and  complications  than  the 
later  weavers  of  France  made  use  of.  Another  piece  of 
the  same  set,  but  inferior  in  beauty,  is  ‘ The  Meeting  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  on  the  way  to  Calvary,’  the  design 
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of  which  may  safely  be  attributed  to  Van  Orley.  This 
set  was  woven  at  Brussels  in  1520  by  the  celebrated 
Pierre  de  Pannemaker  for  Margaret  of  Austria,  Regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  her  bequeathed  to  her 
nephew,  Charles 

To  the  same  atelier  is  given  the  brilliant  ‘ Dais  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,’  wEich  came  to  the  great 
prince,  like  the  pieces  just  mentioned,  from  Margaret 
of  Austria.  The  central  panel,  showing  an  Allegory 
of  the  Redemption  of  Original  Sin,  is  wrought,  if  any- 
thing, more  delicately,  certainly  with  finer  gradations, 
if  not  more  effectively,  than  ‘The  Passion  of  Christ,’ 
from  the  same  looms. 

Belonging  to  qnite  another  group  of  Flemish  tapestries 
are  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pieces  from  the  series 
entitled  ‘ The  History  of  the  Vices  and  Virtues,’  which, 
by  a manifest  slip,  are  ascribed  by  the  catalogue  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  really  belong,  like 
the  woven  Allegories  of  similar  type  to  be  found  at 
Hampton  Court  and  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
to  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  they 
date  a little  later  than  the  last-mentioned  hangings. 
We  may  assume  that  they  issued  from  the  ateliers  of 
Brussels,  since  Arras  had  ceased  to  be  an  important 
producing  centre  before  1480.  The  capture  of  the  city 
by  Louis  IX.  in  1477  and  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1479  were  blows  from  which  its  chief  art  industry 
never  recovered. 

Yet  a further  stage, 
which  is  one  towards 
still  greater  elabora- 
tion, but  not  yet  in  the 
direction  of  decadence, 
is  reached  with  the 
marvellons  sitite,‘  The 
Conquest  of  Tunis,’ 
illustrating  the  Tuni- 
sian campaign  of 
Charles  V.  in  1535. 

This  suite  was  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  of 
the  Brussels  weaver, 

Guillaume  de  Panne- 
maker, the  cartoons 
being  fnrnished  by 
Jan  Vermayen,  who 
accompanied  Charles 
V.  on  the  expedition, 
and  the  hangings 
beingcompleted  about 
1546.  It  has  been 
shown  how  the  wea- 
ver can  only  too  well 
illnstrate  the  proverb 
that  to  translate  is  to 
betray.  We  could  not, 
on  the  other  hand, 
have  a better  example 
of  his  triumph  than 
these  hangings  afford. 

The  cartoons,  as  we 
see  them,  or  some  of 
them,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  second  floor  of  the 
Imperial  Museum,  are 
dry  and  tiresome 
enough  — more  docu- 
mentary, indeed,  in 
motive  and  aspect 


than  trnly  pictorial.  From  the  one  example  out  of 
the  twelve,  ‘ The  Review'  of  the  Imperial  Troops  at 
Barcelona,’  exhibited  in  Paris,  it  is  possible  to  see 
how  out  of  the  dry  bones  of  the  cartoons  delightful 
colour-schemes  have  been  evolved,  the  gleaming  steel 
armour  of  the  knights  combining  with  the  light  back- 
grounds to  give  a general  tone  of  a delicate  grey  and 
a silvery  radiance  which  is  in  tapestrj'  altogether 
unusual. 

Worthily  stood  by  the  side  of  these  incomparable 
tapestries  the  few  chosen  pieces  from  the  Royal  Armeria 
of  Madrid,  making  up  a group  such  as  neither  the 
Ambras  Collection  at  Vienna,  nor  the  Royal  Armoury  of 
Turin,  neither  the  Royal  Armoury  at  Dresden,  nor  the 
Musee  d’Artillerie  at  Paris  conld  rival  in  quality.  The 
interest  attaching  to  these  superb  examples  was  doubled 
by  the  fact  that  they  had,  almost  without  exception, 
been  made  for  and  worn  by  Spanish  kings.  The  most 
famous  workers  of  Milan  and  North  Italy  generally, 
are  here  seen  in  hottest  competition  with  the  armourers 
of  Augsburg,  who  make  a valiant  fight  of  it,  and  if 
they  do  not  alwa3'S  equal  their  rivals  in  dignity  and  im- 
pressiveness of  style,  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  them 
in  finish  of  workmanship  or  technical  mastery. 

Of  rare  perfection  in  a style  relativelj'  simple  still,  is 
the  “ Salade  of  the  Venetian  type,”  wuth  ornamenta- 
tion in  the  Veneto-Oriental  style,  made  for  Philippe  le 
Beau,  the  spouse  of  the  mad  Queen  Juana. 
This  fine  helmet  bears  the  mark  of  the 
Negroli  of  Milan,  but  differs  much  in  style 
from  their  later  and  more  characteristic  pro- 
ductions. Wonderful  above  all,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Italian  armour  in 
existence,  is  the  Ro72dac]2e  of  Charles  V., 


Brussels  Tapesity , Middle  of  Sixteenth  Century. 

‘ Charles  V.  Reviewing  his  Troops  at  Barcelona.' 
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Brussels  Tapestry,,  Middle  of  Sixteenth  Century. 

Charles  V,  Bevicwifig  his  Troops  at  Barceloym.' 


damascened  in  gold  and  silver,  and  showing  as  its 
centre  a great  head  of  Medusa  repousse  in  the  highest 
relief,  and  chased.  This  was  made  in  1543  by  the 
brothers  Negroli  of  Milan.  It  is  what  such  an  arm 
should  be  — sublime  and  terrifying  as  well  as  beautiful; 
it  might  fittingly  have  been  borne  by  Pallas  Athene  her- 
self! Not  always,  however,  was  the  taste  of  the  Negroli 
as  perfect  as  their  workmanship.  It  is  possible,  in 
virtue  of  its  beauty  of  w’orkmanship,  to  accept  the 
eccentric  Helmet  wrought  by  Giaeomo  Filippo  Negroli 
in  1533,  showing  the  head  of  Charles  V.  himself,  crowned 
with  a wreath  of  oak-leaves;  but  not,  for  all  its  superb 
workmanship,  that  tour  de  force  the  Casque  d F Antique 
made  by  the  Negroli  for  the  emperor  in  1545,  with  a 
group  in  front  formed  of  Victory  and  Renown,  the 
former  holding  by  the  moustache  a conquered  Turkish 
warrior  who  lies  on  his  back,  curved  along  the  summit 
of  the  crest!  One  does  not  naturally  associate  such  ques- 
tionable vagaries  as  this  with  a period  which  is  still  a 
fine  one  of  Italian  art. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  Negroli,  in  their  close  imitations 
of  Roman  forms  and  Roman  ornamentation,  give  to  their 
work  a kind  of  “ F'irst  Empire”  aspect.  An  admirable 
Bourguignote,  or  burgonnet,  in  the  form  of  a dolphin,  by 
Colman  Helmschied  of  Augsburg,  engraved  by  Daniel 


Hopfer  of  that  city,  belongs  to  the  first  quarter  oi  the 
sixteenth  century  ; it  has,  with  its  own  completeness, 
all  the  grandeitr  of  an  Italian  design  of  the  period. 
By  Desiderius  Colman  of  Augsburg,  one  of  the  chief 
rivals  of  the  Negroli  in  the  favour  ot  the  emperor,  is 
another  fine  Bourguignote,  with  movable  vizor.  A Ger- 
man Rondache,  with  a repousse  and  etched  design  repre- 
senting ‘‘Force  protecting  Man,  with  the  aid  of  Faith  and 
Divine  Grace,  from  the  ambushes  of  Fortune,”  is  the  work 
of  another  armourer  of  Augsburg,  Matheus  Fraiinbrys. 
Its  broad  design,  recalling  the  drawings  of  HansBaldung 
Grien,  has,  in  its  characteristically  German  fashion, 
singular  grandeur  and  directness. 

A sumptuous  Italian  Rondache  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Love  according  to  Petrarch, 
is  attributed  to  Giorgio  Ghisi,  II  Mantovano,  by  whom 
there  is,  as  will  be  well  remembered,  a shield  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  elaboration  in  the  Waddesdon 
Bequest  gallery  at  the  British  Museum.  Magnificent 
in  aspect  as  are,  with  their  profusion  of  ornamentation, 
damascened  in  gold  on  the  repousse  iron,  the  Ron- 
dache and  Helmet  by  Imcio  Piccinino  of  Milan,  who 
worked  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  for 
Philip  HI.  of  Spain,  the  decadence  of  the  armourer  and 
artist  is  here  already  noticeable,  and  the  more  so  because 
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we  must  inevitably  compare  him  with  his  great 
predecessors  here  seen  at  their  best. 

The  much-abused  word,  unique,  may  be  applied 
without  exaggeration  to  the  small  group  of  objects 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Spanish  Pavilion 
by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Viana.  These  are 
the  arms,  tunic,  and  pouch  of  Boabdil  “ El  Chico,” 
last  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  given  by  their  Most 
Catholic  Majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Don 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  and  his  brother,  Don 
Diego,  Alcalde  de  los  Donceles,  after  the  rout  of 
Boabdil  at  the  battle  of  Lucena  in  1483.  Not  only 
does  an  historical  interest  and  an  atmosphere  of 
romance  attach  to  these  objects  in  virtue  of  their 
unimpeachable  pedigree  ; what  is  much  more  im- 
portant, they  are  all,  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion, 
things  of  the  rarest  beauty. 

Above  all  stands  forth  the  Hispano-Mauresque 
Svvord  “a  la  Gineta  ” — a weapon  and  a work  of 
art  of  its  kind  beyond  all  rivalry.  Among  the  few 
weapons  of  this  time  and  class  still  preserved 
intact,  the  fine  sword  exhibited  in  the  museum  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris  has  hitherto 
held  the  first  place.  Yet  it  cannot  for  a moment 
compare  with  Madame  de  Viana’s  treasure.  This, 
without  being  wholly  Eastern  in  aspect,  if  we 
compare  it  with  true  products  of  the  Fast,  is 
yet  utterly  unlike  anything  produced  at  the  same 
moment  by  Western  artists.  How  well  it  repre- 
sents the  super-exquisite  civilisation,  the  luxury, 
the  refined  voluptuousness  of  the  Moors  at  the 
moment  of  their  final  downfall  and  expulsion  ! 
A whole  article  would  be  required  to  describe  in 
detail  its  wondrous  network  of  ornamentation  in 


Photo.  Leiy. 


The  Spanish  Pavilion — the  Inner  Quadrangle, 


Photo.  LH'y. 

The  Spanish  Pavilion — Ccnlral  Pcdimenl  uiih  the  Aims  of  Spain. 


gold  filigree,  its  polychrome  cloisonne  enamels  on 
the  hilt  and  the  scabbard,  its  delicate  ivory  carv- 
ings, still  much  in  the  style  of  those  mysterious 
Hispano-Moorish  caskets,  to  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  elsewhere,  which  must 
date  back  at  least  three  centuries  earlier  than 
Boabdil’s  weapon.  Another  Sword  in  the  group 
lent  to  the  Spanish  Pavilion  is  simpler  and  more 
modest  in  appearance,  5’et  of  singular  distinction, 
with  its  plaques  of  ivory  encrusted  in  the  iron  and 
ornamented  with  engraved  arabesques.  On  the 
handle  is  the  device  of  the  kings  oi  Grenada, 
” Conqueror  is  God  alone.”  Not  less  perfect  of  its 
kind  is  the  Hispano-lNIauresque  Dagger  *'  a la 
Levantine,”  with  its  plaques  of  gilt  copper  and 
engraved  ivor}',  and  its  exquisitely  wrought  sheath 
of  leather  garnished  with  filigree  enamelled  in  a 
green  tint.  The  tunic  of  the  hapless  monarch  is 
of  crimson  figured  velvet,  not  of  Moorish  but  of 
Italian  fifteenth-centur}'  type  ; it  still  preserves  its 
belt  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  and 
its  buckle.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  a Pouch 
to  contain  the  Koran,  fashioned  of  leather  em- 
broidered with  Arab  inscriptions  in  gold.  The 
Royal  Arnieria  is  the  only  place  for  this  group  of 
arms  and  relics,  which  represents  a half-exotic, 
half-nationalised  art  of  the  most  exquisite  per- 
fection, and  recalls,  too,  a glorious  moment  in 
vSpain’s  history.  It  is  surely  not  indiscreet  to 
express  the  hope  that  if  ever  they  are  separated 
from  the  collection  to  which  they  at  present 
belong,  it  will  only  be  to  become  what  in  a sense 
they  already  are — national  treasures  of  Spain. 

Cl.\ude  Phillh’s. 


The  Pasturage  in  the  “ Village  Suisse." 


THE  “VILLAGE  SUISSE.” 


The  Exhibition  of  1900  had  some  “attractions”  which 
were  entirely  without  artistic  interest.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a few  which  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  the 


The  Fountain  in  the  “ Village  Suisse." 


“Village  Suisse  ” was  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
brilliant  of  these. 

Our  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  at  a glance  how 


The  Maison  dc  Pei  ne  in  the  " Village  Suisse.” 
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The  Cascade  in  the  “ Village  Suisse.** 


Cheilets  in  the  “ Village  Suisic. 


The  Market  Place  in  the  “ Village  StdsseP 
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The  Lake  and  William  Tail's  Chapel  in  the  “ Village  Suisse," 


completely  the  work  has  been  accomplished.  It  was 
almost  impossible,  when  once  the  visitor  had  passed  the 
gates,  to  believe  that  he  was  still  in  the  heart  of  modern 
Paris.  And  it  was  not  only  the  completeness  of  the 
spectacular  effect  which  gave  the  impre.ssion.  One  could 
examine  in  detail  many  of  the  buildings,  and  even  then 
the  illusion  remained  complete. 

It  was  most  restful  and  refreshing  to  be  able  to  admire 
the  rocks  and  waterfalls,  the  lake  and  pasturage  of  the 
“Village  Suisse.’’ 

Perhaps  the  best  view  to  be  obtained  has  been  illus- 
trated in  our  extra  plate.  The  winding  street  leading 
up  to  the  open  space,  of  which  the  central  position  is 
occupied  by  the  quaintly  interesting  Eglise  de  Wiirz- 
brumen,  formed  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

But  let  us  “begin  at  the  beginning.’’  On  entering 


from  the  Avenue  de  Suffren,  we  found  ourselves  at  once 
in  a large  square  or  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  village  fountain.  On  our  right  hand  the 
wonderful  reproduction  of  the  Maison  de  Berne  arrested 
attention. 

Passing  on  our  left  the  historic  “ Auberge  Valaisanne 
de  Bourg  Saint  Pierre,’’  where  Napoleon  I.  stopped 
when  cro.ssing  the  Saint  Bernard,  we  noted  on  the  same 
side  of  the  square  the  remarkable  “ Poste  PT-dcrale,’’ 
illustrated.  Passing  further,  we  found  the  view  01 
the  “ Eglise  de  Wiirzbrumen,”  already'  referred  to. 
Then  we  arrived  at  what  may  be  roughly  described  as  the 
rural  part  of  the  exhibit  : the  cascade,  the  streamlets 
driving  the  old  wooden  water  mills,  the  beautifully 
arranged  “ Pasturage’’  (which  forms  our  headpiece),  each 
and  all  contributing  to  a tout  etisemble  which  was  really 
wonderfully  attractive.  In  the  evening,  herds  of  goats 


The  Poste\Federale  in  the  “ Village  Sinsse." 
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The  “ Village  Suisse,"  wiih  the  Church  of  Wiirzhnimen  on  the  right. 


and  cattle  were  led  up  the  mountain  slopes,  while 
herdsmen  blew  horns  from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and 
every  possible  attribute  of  Swiss  pastoral  life  used  to 
produce  as  accurate  an  im- 
pression as  possible. 

If  we  continued  our  walk 
a few  steps  beyond  this 
part  of  the  village,  we 
should  find,  on  our  right, 
another  very  pretty  view, 
formed  by  the  lake  and 
chapel  of  William  Tell. 

Our  illustration  will  give 
a good  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  picture. 

In  marked  contrast  to 
many  of  the  other  “side- 
shows” to  the  Exhibition, 
the  “Village  Suisse”  was 
carried  out  in  a thoroughly 
artistic  manner,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  we  have 
noticed  it  at  such  length  in 
these  pages. 

A glance  at  our  illustra- 
tions will  convince  the 
reader  that  we  have  not 
overstated  the  great  beauty 
and  originality  of  the  work. 

Costume  is  an  attribute 
of  the  villagers  which  we 


must  not  omit  to  mention.  The  various  types  of  figures, 
especially  among  the  men,  were  quite  a study  in  them- 
selves, some  of  the  older  ones  being  unquestionably 

“the  genuine  article,”  no 
amount  of  “get  up”  would 
produce  such  interesting 
results.  No  doubt  there 
were  a certain  number  of 
somewhat  theatrical  cos- 
tumes to  be  observed,  but  to 
those  who  can  discriminate, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  “Village  Suisse” 
seemed  as  picturesque  as 
their  surroundings. 

Many  hours  might  have 
been  spent  with  pleasure 
and  profit  in  the  “Vil- 
lage Sviisse.”  The  authors 
and  designers  of  the  work, 
MM.  Charles  Henneberg 
and  Jules  Allemand, 
succeeded  in  producing 
07ie  of  the  best,  if  not  tlie 
best,  spectacular  effects  in 
the  whole  exhibition,  and 
this  of  a kind  calculated  to 
form  a restful  contrast  to 
the  modernitj'  of  the  ex- 
hibition as  a whole. 

H.  E.  BUTLEK. 


A Street  in  the  “ Village  Suisse." 
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SOME  BRONZES  SHOWN  BY  THE  SOCIETY  “ SHIPPIN  KUMIAI,”  OF  TOKIO. 


The  Society  “Shippin  Kumiai  ” of  Tokio,  is  composed 
of  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  city.  They  have 
united  to  form  a fund  to  commission  the  best  artists  of 
Japan  to  produce  representative  works,  whieh  the 
society  has  purchased  at  liberal  prices  in  order  to  show 
them  as  a collective  exhibit  in  Paris.  The  director,  Mr. 
Nishio,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
arrangements  and  the  society  may  rest  assured  that  their 
work  will  be  appreciated  in  Europe. 

Our  illustrations  on  this  page  show  some  examples  of 
the  beautiful  bronzes  exhibited. 

Let  us  call  especial  attention  to  the  group  by  Pro- 


fessor Numata,  showing  a sailor  carrying  an  apparently 
half-drowned  woman  ; the  work  is  exceptionally  fine. 

The  many  designs  in  vases  are  also  very  good,  parti- 
cularly some  of  those  showing  motives  of  reeds  and  of 
the  bird  life  belonging  to  rivers  and  marshes. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  nearly  all  modern  Japanese 
work,  the  influence  (to  be  deplored  as  we  venture  to 
think)  of  Western  ideas.  But  in  the  examples  shown 
here  it  is  not  over-apparent. 

Overleaf  will  be  found  an  illustration  of  a beautiful 
cabinet  in  unpolished  wood  with  bronze  ornament, 
by  Saito. 


Some  Bronze  Vases  by  the  " Shippin  Kumiai,"  of  Tohio. 


Cabinet  in  Wood,  Decorated  with  Bronzes  by  Saiio. 

Exhibited  by  the  Society  “ Shippin  Kuniiai,"  of  Tokio. 


Decorative  Bronzes  by  the  Society  “ Shippin  Kumiai,"  of  Tokio. 
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Part  of  the  Salle  des  Bains  made  for  Madame  la  Comiesse  Jean  de  Ganay. 


Pi  lion  blowing  Horn. 


WORK  IN  GRfeS  EMAILLE 
BY  GEORGES  HOENTSCHEL. 

The  work  of  this  artist  was  shown  in  the 
collection  made  by  the  Union  Centrale 
des  Arts  Decoratifs,  but  it  is  altogether 
so  individual  and  characteristic  that  we 
venture  to  place  it  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  Society’s  exhibit. 

The  ‘Fraction  d’une  Salle  des  Bains  ’ was 
particularly  interesting  as  showing  the 
very  latest  departure  in  this  class  of  work. 

There  were  many  other  6ne  things  in  the 
room,  including  Vases  of  graceful  outline 
and  beautiful  workmanship.  But  perhaps 
the  works  claiming  most  attention  were 
the  fine  ‘ Triton  blowing  Horn,’  and  the 
fountain  “appliqu^.” 

The  whole  room  was  subdued  in  colour 
and  quiet  in  tone,  and  one  could  here  study 
the  work  shown  without  distraction. 


Fountain  in  Gris  Emaillc, 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900 
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GLASS  BY 
GALLE, 

OF  NANCY. 

One  of  the  principal 
positions  in  the  Section  de- 
voted to  Glass  and  Ceramics 
in  the  French  Section  was 
occupied  by  the  work  of 
this  celebrated  firm.  Close 
to  the  entrance  to  the  Col- 
lection of  Sevres,  it  was 
observed  with  pleasure 
by  many  thousands  of 
seekers  after  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  Exhibition. 
And  it  can  be  said  that  this 
display  was  quite  worthy  of 
its  conspicuous  place.  We 
had  here  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  French  glass. 

Variety  and  originality  of 
form  and  colour  are  exem- 
plified in  the  few  objects 
we  are  able  to  illustrate. 
The  firm  seeks  to  produce 
only  pieces  which,  whatever 
their  market  price,  can  be 
pronounced  as  artistic. 
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WORK  IN  PURE  TIN  BY 
E.  KAYSER,  OF  COLOGNE. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  German  section  there  were  many  ex- 
hibits of  an  artistic  nature.  There  were  few  more  worthy 
of  our  attention  than  the  work  in  “Pure  Tin”  by  the  firm 
under  consideration.  It  is  a real  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
record  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  was  maintained 
throughout  all  the  objects  shown.  Those  illustrated  will 
demonstrate  the  wide  range  in  design  and  the  great  taste 
shown  in  selecting  only  decorative  motives. 

The  metal  “pure  tin”  shows  Itself  to  be  a material  the 
possibilities  of  which  are  by  no  means  adequately  appre- 
ciated by  the  many. 

M.  E.  Kayser  has  shown  in  very  effective  fashion  that  the 
working  of  this  metal  produces  excellent  results. 
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Oak  Settle  and  Chair.  By  Th.  Lambert. 


Finger  Plate. 

By  Th.  Lambert. 


FURNITURE  AND  METAL  WORK  BY 
TH.  LAMBERT. 

M.  Lambert  demonstrated  in  his  beautiful  designs  at 
the  Exhibition  his  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
workers  in  metal  as  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
furniture. 

The  oak  settle  here  illustrated  is  an  extremely  beauti- 
ful work.  It  is  original  in  its  conception  and  remark- 
able in  all  the  details  of  its  working.  The  applied 
metal  work  is  dainty  and  charming  in  the  extreme. 

M.  Lambert  also  showed  chairs  inlaid  with  brass,  and 
a most  interesting  ebony  and  white  metal  table. 

There  were  in  the  same  exhibit  some  of  his  designs  in 
finger-plates  for  doors.  These  are  varied  in  manner  of 
working  and  in  material  employed,  but  every  piece  is 
artistic,  and  each  in  its  way  is  a gem.  We  illustrate  two 
of  these  designs,  which  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  were  not  in  the  Exhibition  more  displays  of  such 
originality  and  promise  for  the  future. 


Finger  Plate. 

By  Th.  Lambert. 
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Panels.  By  Jacob  Abplajialp  of  Brienz, 


SWISS  WOOD  - CARVING 
BY  JACOB  ABPLANALP, 

AND  BY 

EDWARD  BINDER  ET  CIE., 

BOTH  OF  BRIENZ. 

Swiss  wood-carving  still  retains  its 
popularity. 

In  these  days  of  better  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  decorative  prin- 
ciples, it  is  perhaps  less  fashionable 
to  admire  the  realistic  work  of  the 
Swiss  carvers  in  wood.  But,  never- 
theless, the  work  is  wonderful  in  its 
way,  and  that  of  the  artist  under 
present  consideration  is  certainly  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  The  marvel- 
lous handling  of  the  material  must 
interest  all  who  admire  skilful  and 
accomplished  craftsmanship. 

The  works  by  Ed.  Binder  etCie.  are 
also  fair  examples  of  this  work,  and 
compare  favourably  with  their  com- 
William  Tell.  By  Johann  Haggler.  petitorS  On  the  Same  lines.  The  Shepherd  Boy.  By  Johann  Haggler. 


SWISS  WOOD -CARVING  BY 
HUGGLER  FRERES,  OF 
BRIENZ. 


WE  had  here  again  some  specimens 
of  the  carving  done  in  Switzerland  at 
the  present  time. 

Messrs.  Huggler  Freres,  of  Brienz, 
were  by  no  means  behind  the  other 
workers  in  this  section,  in  producing 
works  of  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature. 

The  stag  here  shown  is  a quite  re- 
markable piece  of  realistic  work,  and 
there  were  many  other  pieces  in  the 
same  exhibit  which  were  equally  worthy 
of  note. 

In  the  decoration  of  clock  cases  the 
Swiss  workmen  naturally  occupy  a 
high  position,  and  the  specimen  shown 
here  is  an  example  of  the  merit 
attained  to  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion. It  is  useless  to  compare  such 
work  with  the  less  realistic  and  more 
decorative  examples  shown  elsewhere 
in  the  Exhibition.  It  is  better  to  be 
able  to  admire  the  many  fine  qualities 
of  execution  of  which  Swiss  workmen 
have  such  a grasp. 

The  popularity  of  work  of  this  kind 
appears  never  to  wane,  and  possibly 
there  is  more  justification  for  this  atti- 
tude of  public  taste  than  the  modern 
seeker  for  more  decorative  work  would 
care  at  first  sight  to  admit.  Surely  the 
devotion  to  nature  which  seems  to  be 
the  mainspring  of  the  best  Swiss  Wood- 
carving is  after  all  the  secret  of  the 
admiration  accorded  to  the  work  by  the 
public. 


SWISS  WOOD-CARVING  BY  HUGGLER  FR£;RES,  OF  BRIENZ. 
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Dressing  Table.  By  the  Gorham  Company . 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY. 

The  Gorham  Company  of  New  York  had  a large  and 
important  display. 

The  company  made  a special  effort  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  recent  developments  of  their  work,  and  we 
had,  in  their  collection  there,  some  of  the  very  finest 
silversmith’s  and  goldsmith’s  work  in  the  Exhibition. 

It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  in  many  respects  they 
have  no  superiors  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that,  as  an  effective  display,  their  exhibit  was  on  a level 
with  anything  shown  at  Paris.  Indeed,  it  is  to  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  that  we  have  to  look  for  many  of 
the  most  important  and  instructive  lessons  in  the  arts 
under  consideration. 

The  subjects  of  our  illustrations  speak  for  themselves 
as  to  the  extremely  high  level  attained  in  the  matter  of 
design,  and  as  to  the  matter  of  execution,  the  reputation 
of  American  silversmiths  has  already  been  so  often 
vindicated,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  that 
reputation  is  more  than  upheld  by  the  Gorham  Companj’. 

Our  English  workmen  would  do  well  to  studj^  the 
completeness  and  care  of  the  actual  workmanship,  as 
well  as  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the  designs  shown 
here.  Unqualified  praise  can  be  unreservedly  given  to 
such  a display. 

The  best  American  firms,  showing  in  the  classes 
devoted  to  silversmith’s  and  goldsmith’s  work,  de- 
monstrated triumphantly  that  the  lines  on  which  they 
have  been  working  for  years,  so  distinctively  and  with 
such  originality  of  thought  and  expression,  are  by  far 
the  most  correct  lines. 

Untrammelled  by  the  hard-and-fast  rules  and  set  tradi- 
tions of  the  older  countries,  they  have  evolved  a school 
of  their  own,  and  there  is  no  better  exponent  of  the 
work  of  that  school  than  the  Gorham  Company. 


Tea  atid  Coffee  Service.  By  the  Gorham  Comfany. 
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Rose-  Water  Ewer  and  Dish  MarUl'e.  By  the  Gorham  Company, 


Gold  and  Silver  Chalice  and  Paten,  Martele  Enamelled. 

By  the  Gorham  Company. 


Book  Cover. 


By  the  Gotham  Company . 
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THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  IN  CERAI^IIC 
BY  EMILE  MULLER. 

The  reputation  of  this  firm  is  well  known  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  Exhibition  M.  Muller  had  a large  and 
representative  collection  of  much  of  his  best  recent 
work. 

This  was  shown  in  the  French  Section,  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  and  we  are  able  here  to  illustrate  a few 
examples  of  the  various  styles  displaj^ed. 

Our  headpiece,  as  well  as  the  illustration  below,  wdll 
give  an  idea  of  some  of  his  fine  work  of  a decorative 
character,  whilst  in  the  fountain  “ Les  Dainades,”  by 
A.  Mulot,  we  have  an  example  of  the  sculptured  work  in 
the  round  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  firm  has  been 
so  greatly  enhanced. 

The  fountain  by  Yujalbert,  which  is  also  illustrated, 
found  a place  in  the  courtyard  near  the  buildings  of  the 
Grands  Magazins,  where  its  details  could  be  advanta- 
geously studied. 

There  were  few  firms  making  either  so  large  or  so  varied 
a display  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition,  and  space  does 
not  allow  of  our  showing  so  much  of  the  work  as  we 
might  wish. 

Fountain,  tec  Dainndec.  Everyone  interested  in  the  Ceramic  Arts  did  well  to 

Designed  by  A.  Mulot.  Study  the  work  of  Emile  Muller. 


Frieze  Niade.  By  Lefevre. 


Fontaine  d Yujalbeii 


Vase  Clodion. 


11  ‘.id  of  WagneVs  " Gismondu." 


flcvetemenl  en  gics  imailli. 

De.i^ned  by  Chtu  . Piutn.  t. 
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CERAMICS  BY  EMILE  MULLER. 


A colUclion  of  Decanters  ctnd  Glasses  by  J.  a7id  L.  Lobtneyr. 


GLASS  BY  J.  & L.  l.OBMEYR,  OF  VIENNA. 


The  tnagnificeiit  display  by  this  firm  deservedly  occupied 
the  most  important  position  devoted  to  Glass  in  the 
Austrian  Section. 

We  show  here  a few  of  the  most  conspicuously 
meritorious  pieces. 

The  masterpiece  of  glass  cutting  and  engraving,  by 
Professor  Eisenmenger,  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  forms 
our  largest  illustration.  It  was  perhaps  the  finest  work  of 


this  kind  ever  shown  to  the  public,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  the  firm  will  ever  excel  it. 

The  title  of  this  piece  is  “ The  Nuptials  of  Nep- 
tune,” and  its  execution  occiipied  an  immense  amount 
of  time.  Four  years,  we  believe,  were  devoted  to  its 
completion. 

We  illustrate,  in  addition  to  this  great  work,  two 
oval  plates  by  the  same  artist,  and  a remarkable 


The  Three  Graees.  By  Professor  Eisenmenger 


The  Four  Seasons.  By  Professor  Eisenmenger. 


Great  Crystal  Glass  Plaque,  “ The  Nuptials  of  Neptune  and  AmphitriteP 

By  Professor  Eisenmenger,  of  the  Vienna  Academy. 


collection  of  decanters  and 
glasses,  all  of  excep- 
tional merit. 

Messrs.  J.  & L. 

Lobmeyr  may  be 
justly  proud  of 
their  displaj'. 


Goblet  with  Lid  and  Liqueur  Glass.  Oval  Plaque,  “ Triton. 

By  Professor  Eisenmenget 
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Centrepiece^  Great  Suriout  de  Table. 

By  Arthur  Krnpp. 


ORFEVRERIE  BY  ARTEIUR  KRUPP,  OF  BERNDORF. 


The  great  Surtout  de 
Table  shown  by  Arthur 
Krupp,  of  Berndorf,  was 
one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  to  be  seen  in  the 
Austrian  section. 

Indeed,  w’e  doubt  if 
any  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant percentage  of  the 
many  millions  of  persons 
passing  through  the  sec- 
tion could  have doneother 
than  pause  and  wonder  at 
this  superb  piece  of 
work. 

The  subject  “ La  I’eche 
des  Nymphes,”  by  A. 
Baumann,  has  given  the 
artist  scope  for  enormous 
e nergy  of  design, 
and  our  illustration 
will  perhaps  give  some 
idea  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  a very 
difficult  subject. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which 
uart  of  the  subject  has 
been  most  skilfully 
handled,  but  unquestion- 
ably the  Centrepiece  at- 
tracts most,  not  only  by 


A Candelabra.  Great  Surtout  dr  Table. 

By  Arthur  iCrupp, 


reason  of  its  great  dimen- 
sions, but  also  by  the 
extremely  fine  design  and 
bold  handling  of  the 
material  employed. 

The  Austrian  designers 
and  workmen  seem  to  be 
specially  influenced  by 
the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  direction 
known  to  us  just  now  as 
the  “Art  Nouveau,”  but 
in  the  case  of  the  work 
shown  by  the  firm  of 
Arthur  Krupp,  the  term 
loses  all  its  undesirable 
significance.  The  works 
shown  were  “up-to-date” 
only  in  the  desirable  sense 
of  the  phrase. 

M.  Arthur  Krupp  has 
a reputation  unexcelled 
in  Europe,  and  his  wmrk 
here  certainly  showed 
such  reputation  to  be  well 
deserved. 

The  Surtout  de  Table 
was  modelled  by  Schin- 
kovitz,  who  should 
share  in  the  artistic 
triumph  here  achieved. 


Si'Je-fiece.  Great  SurtoiU  de  Table. 

By  Arthur  Krupp. 


Side-piece.  Great  Surtout  dc  Table. 

By  Afthur  A rupp. 
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GUSTAFSBERG  PORCELAIN  OE  STOCKHOLM. 


In  the  Gallery  of  the  “Industries  Diverses’’  building, 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  there  was  a group  of  exhibits  by 
Swedish  porcelain  manufacturers  which  was  of  great 
artistic  interest. 

Amongst  these  the  Gustafsberg  Porcelain  Manu factor}' 
show  some  of  the  most  attractive  and  novel  departures 
in  the  making  of  porcelain. 

TheSgrafitto  ware, here  illustrated,  wasamongstthe  most 
attractive  decorative  ware  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition. 


Coloured  in  quiet  greens  and  blues,  the  designs  being 
sometimes  conventional,  sometimes  more  nearly  approach- 
ing the  realistic,  the  work  always  showed  good  taste  and 
mature  judgment. 

The  Professor  at  the  Manufactory,  M.  Gunnar  Venner- 
berg,  has  long  shown  himself  an  artist  of  the  first  rank, 
and  he  here  more  than  asserted  his  title  to  be  considered 
as  such.  The  display  by  the  Gustafsberg  Porcelain 
Manufactory  merited  the  highest  praise  it  can  receive. 


The  Corn  Sifters. 

By  Gustave  Coiirhet, 


CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH  ART  IN  THE 

PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


WE  are  told  that  it  is  not  easy  to  write  history  ; but 
there  is  something  more  difficult  even  than  writ- 
ing it  well,  and  that  is  re-writing  it.  There  is  a certain 
history  which  is  admitted,  current  and  known  to  all ; it 
ends  by  forcing  itself  upon  us  as  a sort  of  article  of  faith, 
and  to  attack  its  convenient  certainties  is  fraught  with 
no  little  danger,  even  where  proofs  of  very  different 
truths  can  be  adduced.  History  in  such  a case  becomes 
the  impeacher  of  tradition.  To  rescue  from  an  unjust 
obscurity  the  true  heroes  who  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion,  and  replace  them  by  those  who  have  been 
unduly  put  in  the  forefront,  is  a delightful  but  difficult 
task.  And  it  means  that  retaliation  must  be  looked 
for — an  experienc.e— which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
^g'airtsefsof  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  French  Art 
.at  the  Grand  Palais.  They  wanted  to  show  us  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  rehabilitated,  to  change  the 
equilibrium  of  a century’s  history,  and  the  reward  of 
this  courage  has  been,  instead  of  unstinted  praise, 
nothing  but  lively  and  acrimonious  criticism  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  supposed  to  speak  with  a certain 
amount  of  authority.  Nor  have  they  received  the  support 
of  the  public,  which  nowadays  does  not  wax  enthu- 
siastic over  aesthetic  discussions.  Nevertheless,  the 
task  they  have  set  themselves  has  been  a very  excellent 
and  meritorious  one  ; it  marks  a movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  remoulding  history,  a movement  which  will  not 
suffer  anything  to  arrest  its  progress. 

Another  great  difficulty  confronted  them.  They  were 
1900. 


forbidden  by  a regulation — the  reason  for  which  remains 
a mystery  to  this  day — to  show  anew  a single  one  of  the 
celebrated  works  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  of  1889. 
But  why  ? This  is  a question  which  should  be  put  to 
the  very  persons  who  complain  that  the  Centennial  of 
1900  has  exhibited  works  which  were,  so  to  speak,  “ too 
unedited,”  though  they  were  among  the  very  first  to 
insist  that  not  a single  one  of  the  great  ‘‘  clous  ” of  1889 
should  be  shown  a second  time.  Without  exhibiting 
the  whole  of  them,  there  were  some  we  could  have  seen 
again  with  pleasure  and,  possibly,  even  with  surprise; 
for  ten  years  in  the  life  of  a work  of  art  bring  about 
many  changes --in  the  spectators.  Anyhow,  the  organ- 
isers of  the  Centennial  have  been  deprived  of  a certain 
background  which,  without  being  indispensable  to  those 
who  really  love  art  for  art’s  sake,  would  have  prevented 
the  criticisms  of  those  who  love  it  with  the  opinion  and 
prejudices  of  others.  The  reader  will  have  heard  of  the 
practice  or  studio  pastime,  which  consists  in  marking  at 
random  on  a paper  five  points,  across  which  the  player 
has  to  draw  a figure  from  fancy.  The  organisation  of 
the  Centennial  has  been  something  on  the  same  lines, 
only  the  other  way  about,  because  the  idea  was  to  keep 
the  figure  wide  of  the  points  marked. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written^about  the 
Exhibition,  it  is  none  the  less  a capital  one  and  full  of 
information,  which  we  hasten  to  place  before  the  reader. 
This  will  be  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  to 
review  again,  in  chronological  order,  a century  of  art, 
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so  frequently  done,  and  to  rediscover  the  school  of  1830, 
which  no  longer  needs  to  be  made  known,  seeing  that 


Madame  Vigie-Lehrun. 

By  David. 

its  greatest  masterpieces  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 
world,  everywhere,  in  fact,  save  at  the  lyouvre. 

The  most  important  and  characteristic  feature  of  this 
Exhibition  must  be  sought  in  the  reasons  we  have  just 
set  forth  ; which  reasons,  moreover,  account  for  our  first 
manifestation  of  surprise.  It  is  an  exhibition  which 
may  be  described  as  a holding  up  to  the  light  again, 
a revision,  as  it  were,  of  the  many  causes  which  have 
been  badly  or  insufficiently  judged.  For  the  first  time 
there  come  to  the  front  artists  who,  from  motives  of  two 
kinds,  have  been  neglected,  imperfectly  seen,  misunder- 
stood, or  unjustly  opposed.  The  motives  in  question  are 
either  the  prejudice  of  the  public  and  of  the  artists  them- 
selves, or  the  proximity  of  works  of  a too-overpowering 
or  dominant  character.  As  to  prejudice,  we  know  what 
that  means  when  we  remember  the  famous  “ Gallery  of 
the  Rejected  ” of  1863,  whence  have  emanated  so  many 
works  now  thought  classic,  and  so  many  masters  of 
importance ; and  if  examples  must  be  cited  we  would 
instance  ‘ The  Breakfast  on  the  Grass,’  by  Manet,  and 
‘ Fairyland,’  by  Fantin-Fatour,  which  have  proved  two 
of  the  most  noted  works  at  the  Exhibition,  though 
refused  in  1863.  These  two  artists  have  long  been  the 
victims  of  academic,  and  of  so-called  “bourgeois,” 
prejudices,  doubtless  because  artists  themselves  have 
most  energetically  defended  them.  The  ‘ Ex-voto’ 
of  Legros  was  not  one  of  the  rejected  pictures  at  the 
Salon  ; it  was  exhibited  in  1861,  though  its  importance 
was  not  then  realised.  At  that  time  Castagnary,  one  of 
the  leading  critics  of  the  period,  disdainfully  spoke  of 
Legros  as  a “painter  of  monks.”  The  ‘ Fx-voto  ’ has 
since  remained,  though  badly  placed,  at  the  Dijon 
Museum,  its  existence  there  being  known  to  a few 


enthusiasts  and  initiated  only.  To  show  simply  works 
of  this  kind  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  forming 
an  exhibition  “ devoid  of  masterpieces.”  On  the  other 
hand,  a certain  number  of  great,  of  very  great,  artists 
have  during  their  lifetime  been  obscured  by  painters, 
admirable  no  doubt,  but  who  took  up  all  the  room  to 
themselves.  It  is  a law  of  nature  ; the  struggle  for 
life  exists  as  much  in  the  pictorial  world  as  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.  It  boots  little  for  a Chasseriau 
to  produce  an  important  work,  characteristic  of  himself 
as  we  should  now  consider  it.  He  is  sure  to  .succumb  to 
the  evidently  stronger  personality  of  a Delacroix.  A 
Cals,  adorable  painter  and  full  of  feeling,  may  well 
depict  in  striking  terms  the  life  of  the  poor  peasantry  ; 
he  is  certain  to  be  eclipsed  by  a Millet.  A Dehodencq 
may  be  a magnificent  and  spirited  colourist.  Delacroix 
again,  with  one  or  two  small  Morocco  scenes,  disputes 
the  way.  A Charles  Le  Roux  palpably  pales  in  the 
presence  of  a Theodore  Rousseau  ; and  hereafter  a 
Guillaume  Regamey,  sirperb  painter  of  soldiers,  and 
endowed  with  a sentiment  of  heroic  grandeur,  will  be 
completely  effaced  by  a de  Neuville.  Even  Daumier,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  our  costume  painters,  will  be 
crowded  out  by  twenty  others  in  every  way  beneath 
him.  I have  cited  a few  of  the  unlooked-for  victors  at 
the  Centennial.  One  might  almost  say  that  the 
Exhibition  will  prove  the  triumph  of  the  victims. 

In  fact,  the  struggle  for  life  differs  from  the  artistic 
struggle  in  so  far  as  in  the  latter  those  who  have  been 
crowded  out  may  fall  into  line  again.  After  a time  the 
vanquished  begin  to  resist.  Those  who  have  been 
devoured  like  so  many  Jonahs  emerge  from  the  whale 
and  come  to  light  again.  Nothing,  or  very  little,  of  what 
is  of  value  is  ever  lost.  Hence  it  is  that  artists  (and  this 


Madame  dc  Senones. 

By  Ingres. 


is  one  ot  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Centen- 
nial) who,  to  be  exact,  are  neither  misunderstood  nor 
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L'homme  li  la  lloue. 

By  J.  F.  Millet. 


commences  on 
the  very  day, 
sometimes  it 
begins  sooner, 
sometimes 
later.  Of  the 
nin  etee  nth 
century  it  may 
be  said,  with- 
out exaggera- 
tion, that  it 
commenced 
fully  a decade 
earlier.  David 
and  Prudhon 
are  masters 
who  rather  be- 
longtoour  cen- 
tury, even  as 
regards  works 
which  they 
executed  at  the 
end  of  the 
eighteenth 
century. 
Greuze,  in 
many  of  his 
paintings,  was 
in  advance  of 

his  time  ; and  this  was  his  misfortune.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  ‘ Morning  Prayer,’  Montpelier  Museum,  a 
valiaut  and  rich  sketch  of  ‘ Egina  and  Jupiter,’  and  by 
a very  cold  portrait  of  the  ‘ First  Consul.’  Prudhon  only 

figures  here  with  a few 
sketches  or  small  pictures 
sufficient  to  recall  but  not 
to  glorify  him.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Fra- 
gonard, the  adorable  mas- 
ter, who  on  the  other  hand 
embodies  the  mighty 
eighteenth  century,  toiled 
for  many  a long  day  in 
our  own  century,  bixt 
without  the  verve  and 
happiness  of  former  times. 
From  his  brush  we  are 
afforded  but  one  picture, 
a curiosity.  It  is  the  in- 
terior of  ‘ The  Artist’s 
Studio,’  containing  nume- 
rous figures,  painted  in 
collaboration  with  his 
pupil,  niece  and  friend. 
Marguerite  Gerard.  It  is 
a drily  painted  work,  but 
amusing,  which  was  dis- 
covered at  the  Museum 
of  St.  litienne.  P'ar  more 
amusing,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  much 
more  surprising,  have 
been  the  works  of  Game- 
lin,  who  died,  forgotten, 
in  1803,  whose  very 
comical  ' Family  Scene  ’ 
seems  to  have  been  the 
outcome  of  his  singular 


In  the  Studio. 

By  J.  B.  C.  Corot. 


face  of  such 
conspicuous 
talent?  For 
very  many 

reasons  : because  they  were  timid,  or  modest,  or  poor,  or 
fantastic  ; because  they  despised  fame,  a rare  though 
not  unheard-of  thing  ; or,  because  they  lived  in  some 
out-of-the-way  province,  where  no  one,  not  even  they 
themselves,  realised  their 
worth;  or,  finally,  because 
they  -died  young,  like 
Trutat  or  Bazille,  two 
other  remarkable  painters 
of  this  Exhibition,  whose 
names  were  unknown 
even  as  late  as  yester- 
day. 

These  are  the  leading 
features  which  strike  one 
at  the  very  outset  on 
glancing  round  the  Exhi- 
bition. We  will  make 
mention  of  one  more.  It 
is  the  justly  important 
position  which,  out  of 
pure  impartiality,  has 
been  assigned  to  artists 
of  the  most  advanced 
schools,  those  who  had 
already  been  admitted  to 
the  Luxembourg  despite 
the  protests  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  academic  art 
aud  of  “sound  principles.’’ 

We  will  now  enter  upon  a 
more  precise  enumeration 
of  the  principal  names 
and  a more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the 
more  striking  works.  The 
Exhibition  comprises  the 
artists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ; but  a century 


victims,  but 
are  simply  in- 
dividuals en- 
tirely un- 
known to  us, 
are  suddenly 
brought  to  our 
knowledge 
after  a long 
spell  of  obscu- 
rity, both  dur- 
ing their  life 
and  after  their 
death.  Why 
do  they  so 
suddenly  re- 
turn to  light  ? 
Because  their 
works  are  fine 
or  even  re- 
markable i n 
themselves. 
Why  were 
they  com- 
pletely un- 
known in  the 


in  art  never 
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acquaintance  with,  the  paintings  of  Hogarth.  He  is  a 
very  captivating  painter  for  his  time,  who  has  left  behind 
him  some  strange  and  vigorous  designs. 

Vincent  (1746-1816)  was  one  of  those  artists  who  con- 
tributed to  the  reaction  against  eighteenth-century  art, 
properly  so-called,  as  represented  by  Watteau  and 
Boucher.  A small  corner  could,  therefore,  be  kept  for 
him  close  to  David.  The  most  curious  production  of 
his  exhibited  is  a sketch,  ‘ A Besson  in  Husbandry,’  a 
commixture  of  classicism,  naturalism,  and  false  senti- 
ment. Other  ancients  who  may  be  named,  as  much 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  forgotten  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  curiosity  afforded  by  some  of  their  sketches, 
are  Reattu,  of  Arles 
(1760-1833),  Mallet  (1759- 
1835)  and  Vallin  (who 
was  still  alive  in  1827). 

The  two  last-named  are 
rather  suggestive  of 
Prudhon  in  their 
sketches,  and  of  David 
in  their  more  ambitious 
works. 

This  much  will  suffice 
for  the  curiosities  which 
have  been  forgotten  with 
the  beginning  of  the 
century.  More  imperious 
figures  now  claim  our 
attention,  at  their  head 
being  David,  the  ‘ First 
Consul  ’ of  painting.  He 
is  represented  at  the 
Centennial  by  a capital 
work,  ‘The  Eagles,’ from 
the  Versailles  Museum, 
the  pendant  of  the  classic 
and  immense  historical 
composition,  in  which  the 
figures  appear  to  be  both 
heroes  and  dancers,  a 
superb  canvas,  take  it  all 
in  all ; and  also  by  va- 
rious portraits.  One  of 
the  most  curious,  with- 
out doubt,  is  that  of 
Madame  Vigee-Lebrun 
(Rouen  Museum),  by  no 
means  flattered,  and 
totally  devoid  of  grace 
though  not  of  roguish- 
ness ; but  how  different 
from  the  pictures  in  which  the  celebrated  artist  has 
painted  herself ! Gallantry  (if  gallantry  can  be  said  to  be 
retrospective)  would  require  that  one  should  consider  the 
portraits  of  Madame  Vigee  by  herself  as  the  only  true  ones. 
Lastly,  one  more  curiosity  (in  fact,  for  those  seeking  in 
good  faith,  this  exhibition  must  have  proved  a mine  of 
interesting  and  surprising  things),  namely,  a curtain 
designed  for  the  Theatre  Chantereine.  This  curtain, 
both  in  the  matter  of  subject  and  arrangement,  is 
nothing  less  than  the  ‘ Apotheosis  of  Homer,’  the  same 
as  subsequently  composed  by  Ingres,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  his  composition  the  upper  part  is 
vaster  and  more  diversified,  with  Apollo,  mounted  on 
Pegasus,  riding  through  the  air ; but  the  historic  figures 
in  the  nether  part  of  the  composition,  in  the  costumes 
peculiar  to  their  respective  periods,  are  the  same.  The 
story  has  no  other  moral  than  this — Ingres,  following 


the  precepts  of  Moliere,  availed  himself  of  the  right  of 
all  great  men  to  “ take  the  good  wherever  they 
found  it.” 

Many  Frenchmen  still  appear  to  be  too  little  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  Baron  Gros  is  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  the  century,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  France.  He,  too,  was  a victim,  a victim 
of  David,  whom  he  believed  in  and  respected,  and  who 
gave  him  the  most  unhappy  advice,  and  a victim  of  the 
public,  who  showed  itself  ungrateful  to  so  great  a man. 
However,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  worth 
and  of  producing  gigantic  pictures.  ‘ The  Battle  of 
Nazareth’  (Nantes  Museum)  would  have  been  one  of 

these  enormous  canvases 
if  it  had  not  been  left  in 
the  state  of  a simple 
little  sketch ; this  being 
done  in  deference  to 
Bonaparte,  who  was  jea- 
lous of  Junot.  The 
Premier  Consul  ordered 
instead  the  no  less  fine 
painting  of  ‘JaflFa.’  But 
what  a magnificent 
sketch  is  that  ‘ Naza- 
reth,’ and  such  fire  and 
vibrating  colour ! ‘ The 

Embarkation  of  the 
Duchess  d’Angouleme  at 
Pauillac,  25th  April,  1815’ 
(Bordeaux  Museum),  is 
not  a colossal  picture  de- 
spite its  large  dimen- 
sions, but  yet  a very 
curious  canvas,  and  a 
fitting  pendant  to  ‘ The 
Farewell  of  Louis  XVI 1 1.,’ 
which  we  saw  in  Paris  in 
1889,  painted  by  Gros — in 
his  decline,  it  is  true, 
but  still  the  work  of  a 
great  and  powerful  his- 
torian. 

Ingres  and  Delacroix 
have  long  since  been  re- 
stored to  favour,  at  any 
rate  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  interested 
in  art.  It  would  be  absurd 
nowadays  to  praise  one 
above  the  other.  We  ad- 
mire them  both,  which  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  both  have  their  own  styles,  and  both 
stand  out  like  truly  sovereign  figures  of  the  French 
school  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

The  organisers  of  the  Centennial,  by  force  of  logic  and 
the  importance  of  the  works,  have  profited  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  itself  by  allotting 
to  each  of  them  adjoining  galleries,  both  containing  a 
series  of  other  pictui'es.  Ingres  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  classical  series,  and  of  painters  still  belonging  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  Delacroi.x  begins  the  galleries 
devoted  to  painters  more  particularly  ‘‘  modern.”  The 
Ingres  gallery  may,  possibly,  have  been  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  Delacroix.  The  visitor  will  there  have 
again  observed  a work  of  considerable  dimensions,  ‘ The 
Vow  of  Louis  XIII.,’  for  a long  time  hidden,  or  practi- 
cally so,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Montauban  Cathedral,  and, 
above  all,  an  admirable  series  of  portraits  of  women  : 
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‘ Madame  de  Senones,’  in  red,  a masterpiece  from  the 
Nantes  Museum;  ‘Madame  de  Broglie,’  in  blue; 

‘ Madame  Panckoucke,’  truly  bewitching,  and,  lastly, 
a magnihcent  female  portrait  in  profile,  a fresco  attempt, 
removed  from  the  studio  wall  of  one  of  the  master’s 
pupils.  This  fragment,  worthy  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  the  Renaissance,  makes  one  regret  there  have  not 
been  more  walls  in  France  like  those  of  the  Castle  of 
Dampierre. 

Delacroix  has,  nevertheless,  been  brilliantly  brought 
to  our  recollection  by  that  little  understood  and  yet 
moving  figure  of  ‘ Greece  expiring  on  the  Ruins  of 
Missolonghi.’  It  is  a canto  of  Byron  interpreted  by  a 
great  French  master.  Then  there  is  a small  duplicate 
of  ‘The  Crusaders,’  ‘The  Women  of  Algiers,’  the  great 
‘ Saint  Sebastien,’  ‘The  Church  of  Nantua,’  and  finally, 
‘The  Roman  Shepherd’  and  ‘Still  Rife  with  Lobster’ 
(Moreau  Nelaton  Collection),  an  astonishingly  fine  bit  of 
detail  work,  not  to  name  many  other  smaller  pictures  of 
great  value  exhibiting  the  painter  in  a light  which,  if 
not  new,  is  at  any  rate  very  imposing. 

But  we  are  prevented  from  expatiating  at  greater 
length  on  these  subjects,  pleasant  as  they  are,  for  the 
multiplicity  of  artists  and  works  is  such  that  we  are 
denied  the  opportunity  of  being  complete  in  any  one 
instance,  or  even  of  giving  a passing  word  to  each. 
Besides,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  this  case  it  is  not 
the  greatest  names  to  which  the  most  interest  attaches. 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Millet  should 
be  so  sparsely  represented  ; at  least  in  the  matter  of 
painting,  for  most  admirable  pastels  and  designs  of  his 
are  shown.  However,  there  is  no  special  need  to  glorify 
Millet,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant 
reason  why  Daumier  should  at  last  be  exalted.  The 
great  painter  and  thinker  has  ultimately  been  promoted 
to  his  proper  place,  and  the  Fxhibition  of  1900  will  have 
been  a triumph  for  him— 30  years  after  his  death — by  no 
means  a long  interval.  His  lawyers,  grave  and  comic, 
his  citizens  imbued  with  their  own  importance,  his 
actors,  his  hypochondriacs,  all  his  subjects  true  to  life 
and  grand  as  a dream  : all  painted  with  a prominence 
and  forcible  moderation  to  be  found  only  in  this 


Une  Loge  au  Theatre. 

By  Renoir, 


La  Petite  Danseiise. 

By  Renoir. 


masterly  draughtsman.  What  shall  I name?  ‘The 
Burden,’  so  tragic,  a woman  burdened  with  a heavy 
parcel  of  linen,  drawing  a child  after  her  along  the  mute 
and  unfriendly  quays;  ‘The  Picture  Fanciers,’  a fine 
painting,  with  a wealth  of  colour ; and  then  those 
dramatic  visions  which  Daumier  so  often  treats  us  to 
in  his  works,  ‘The  Fugitives,’  or  ‘The  Emigrants,’ 
going  no  one  knows  whither,  trudging  under  a stormy 
sky  towards  an  unknown  bourne.  In  fact,  Daumier 
has  had  an  exhibition  almost  worthy  of  himself. 

Courbet,  as  a realistic  painter,  had  a far  greater  repu- 
tation during  his  lifetime,  and,  may  be,  did  no  little 
harm  to  Daumier.  To-day  he  appears  to  us  more  uneven 
and  heavy,  but  a very  fine  painter  withal.  His  display 
here  is  a very  excellent  and  complete  one.  An  immense 
canvas,  ‘The  Siesta,’  belonging  to  the  City  of  Paris, 
shows  him  in  the  light  of  a landscape  and  animal 
painter  equal  to  the  best  Dutch  school.  His  limning 
of  figures,  however,  is  characteristically  harsh  and 
startling,  with  a kind  of  dogmatic  assertion  which  is 
not  exactly  ponderous,  though  of  that  rustic  obstinacy 
which  links  him  with  the  vigorous  and  ingenuous 
masters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ‘ The  Corn  Sifters,’  from 
the  Nantes  Museum,  is  one  of  those  pictures  where  these 
characteristics  can  be  best  studied.  As  to  the  celebrated 
picture,  ‘ Good  day.  Monsieur  Courbet,’  this  has  caused  more 
surprise  than  pleasure,  and  yet  it  is  a very  bold  jDroduc- 
tion,  though  we  willingly  admit  that  it  still  requires  to 
age  before  assuming  its  complete  individuality.  We  are 
aware,  to  finish  with  Courbet,  that  he  would  have  been 
very  much  surprised,  and  doubtless  disgusted,  after 
what  Prudhon  has  written  about  him,  to  learn  that  some 
day  a French  writer  should  connect  him  with  the  Middle 
Ages — him,  a painter  of  realism,  the  new  apostle  of  a 
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century  of  freethinkers !— and  yet  it  is  so,  “Monsieur 
Courbet.’’ 

Daumier,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  with  the  admira- 
tion which  is  his  due,  was  also  admired  by  the  fellow- 
artists  of  his  time— Millet,  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Jules 
Dupre.  All  these  masters  considered  him  a master,  or, 
I should  say,  their  master.  How  then  did  he,  with  all 
this  appreciation,  fail  to  take 
a hold  upon  the  public  ? Not 
because  he  was  too  modest, 
since  his  con  temporaries  were 
as  modest  as  he,  and  as  little 
anxious  for  what  is  nowadays 
called  “advertisement.”  A 
fine  and  noble  group  ! 

Wherever  met  with  it  carries 
with  it  an  example  of  health 
and  dignity.  And  the  Cen- 
tennial has  not  failed  to 
secure  the  usual  effect  with 
it.  We  must  say  that  the 
Exhibition  of  country  life 
h as  been  very  skil  fully  formed 
by  M.  Rogers-Marx,  to  whom 
we  owe  all  the  fine  resur- 
rections briefly  referred  to 
above.  One  would  imagine 
from  this  collection  ol 
country  scenes  that  they 
were  trial  studies,  direct 
from  nature,  in  the  case  of 
Bruandet,  Demarne,  Dagnan, 

Michel,  etc.  Then  comes  the 
group  of  grand  landscape 
painters — Corot,  Dupre, 

Rousseau,  Daubigny,  as  also  Chintreuil,  Troyon,  and 
that  fine,  but  little  known,  painter — Charles  le  Roux, 
whose  work  will  be  appreciated  some  day.  As  works  of 
rare  quality  we  would,  at  any  rate,  mention  ‘ The  Ford  ’ 
of  Jules  Dupre  ; and,  in  the  matter  of  romantic  scenery, 
‘The  Port  of  Dieppe’  of  Isabey.  P'inally,  by  way  of 
special  comment,  we  wonld  observe  that  one  of  the 
“ Fontainebleau  School,”  who  was  the  most  kindly 
disposed  and  encouraging  towards  the  first  attempts  of 
the  impressionists — Daubigny — is  also  the  one  who  most 
resembles  them  as  regards  freedom  and  vigour.  There 
is  a picture,  ‘ A Brook  under  Woods,’  painted  by  large 
spots,  which  looks  like  a Sisley  proof  engraving,  and 
another,  ‘Winter,’  which  is  more  daring  than  any  Monet 
could  possibly  be,  or  even  than  any  Cezanne.  This  pic- 
ture was  awarded  the  medal  of  honour  at  the  Salon  of  1873, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  impressionists  were  hooted.  It 
is  not  always  logic  which  prevails  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

In  such  an  “ensemble”  Corot  has  always  a place  to 
himself.  He  is  ever  divine.  A whole  gallery  has  been 
reserved  to  him,  a veritable  casket  of  jewels,  of  which 
the  most  precious  gems,  to  our  thinking,  are  ‘ The 
Chartres  Cathedral,’  ‘The  Rady  in  Blue,’  ‘View  of 
Volterra,’  and  that  admirable  painting  from  the  Salon  of 
1S45,  ‘ Homer  and  the  Shepherds,’  which  breathes  such 
an  intent  and  pure  sentiment  of  ancient  poetry.  What 
a good  and  great  man  he  was ! But  we  must  not  give 
way  to  the  temptation  to  descant  upon  him  and  his  works 
at  any  length,  or  others  will  suffer. 

But  before  passing  on  to  masters  nearer  to  our  time  we 
must  go  back  a step  a two,  just  to  mention  a few  very 
fine  bnt  forgotten  works,  such  as  ‘ The  Two  Sisters  ’ 
of  Chasseriau,  and  the  other  paintings  of  this  master, 
as  well  as  the  grand  decorative  fragments  saved  from 


the  ruins  of  the  ‘ Conrs  des  Comptes  ’ ; ‘ Portrait  of 
M.  Sallandrouze  de  la  Mornais,’  by  Court;  ‘ Recumbent 
B'emale  Figure,’  and  various  portraits,  truly  astonishing, 
of  Trutat  (an  unknown  painter,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
24,  which  speaks  for  itself);  ‘The  Negroes’  Dance,’ 
bewildering  by  its  colour  and  movement,  of  Alfred 
Dehodencq  ; and  the  admirable  portraits,  so  intense  and 

subtle,  by  Ricard.  Here  is 
a whole  galaxy  of  works 
which  one  does  not  look  for 
in  an  exhibition  said  to  be 
mediocre  and  devoid  of  in- 
terest. 

We  now  come  (by  hurrying 
a little,  it  is  true)  to  some  of 
the  eminent  painters  of 
modern  life,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, to  Legros,  Manet,  and 
Fantin  - Ratour.  If  I have 
left  out  certain  celebrated 
artists,  snch  as  Meissonier, 
Baudry,  Cabanel,  &c.,  it  is 
becanse  the  Exhibition 
authorities  have  not  made  a 
speciality  of  their  works  this 
time.  However,  we  have 
again  been  afforded  a view 
of  Meissonier’s  ‘The  Curate’s 
Wine’  and  ‘The  Bowlers,’ 
spirited  little  pictures  which, 
however,  have  been  mis- 
takenly placed  in  a line  with 
productions  of  the  great 
By  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Dutch  school  ; there  is 
Baudry’s  fine  ‘ Portrait  of 
Charles  Gamier  ’ ; Cabanel’s  captivating  Eastern  figure 
‘ Albayade,’  with  the  large,  gazelle-like  eyes  and  ivory 
complexion,  in  the  fashion  of  Ingres,  a little  anaemic, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  distingnished. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  within  the  province  of  a 
French  writer  to  acquaint  the  English  public  with  the 
name  of  Alphonse  Regros,  since  it  is  England  which  has 
taken  up  and  stood  by  this  great  and  scholarly  master. 
Of  late  years,  however,  France  has  begun  to  do  him 
justice,  and  the  marked  success  of  the  ‘ Ex-voto  ’ has 
led  to  his  emerging  from  an  inexplicable  obscurity. 
The  ‘ Ex-voto’  is  a painting  of  the  first  order,  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  technique,  faultless  design,  and 
powerful  moderation  of  colonr,  but  also  by  reason  of  its 
genuine  and  intense  feeling.  It  is  both  a faithfnl 
portrait,  strongly  generalised,  of  provincial  P'rench- 
women,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a powerful  interpretation 
of  Prayer.  We  shall  regret  to  see  this  truly  admirable 
work  return  to  Dijon,  for  at  the  Rouvre  it  would  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  ambitious  neighbours. 

Manet  had  already  scored  at  the  Centennial  Salon  of 
1889 ; at  that  of  1900  he  becomes  an  acknowledged 
master,  only  showing  how  time  collaborates  with  true 
artists.  To-day,  when  we  see  the  works  of  this  really 
classic  painter,  in  expression  so  simple  and  yet  so  strong, 
we  wonder  how  they  could  ever  have  provoked  ridicule 
and  indignation.  There  is  nothing  more  normal  or  less 
revolutionary  ; nothing  more  conformable  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  masters  or  of  their  teaching.  ‘ The  Breakfast 
on  the  Grass’  at  one  time  seemed  to  commix  the  nude 
with  contemporary  costumes  in  an  arbitrary,  and  even 
scandalous,  manner;  and  yet  no  one  takes  exception  to 
the  same  mdlange  at  the  Rouvre,  as  depicted  in  the 
‘ Rustic  Concert  ’ of  Giorgione.  Now  here  is  a superb 
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“ Ex-voto." 

By  A Ifonsc  Lrgros. 


painting,  rich,  vigorous,  and  as  harmonious 
as  can  be  ; and  as  regards  composition — 
even  the  little  bit  of  still  life  taken  by 
itself — a masterpiece.  ‘The  Breakfast,’ 

‘The  Portrait  of  Eva  Gonzales,’  that  of 
the  painter  Desboutins,  ‘ The  Bullfight,’ 

‘The  Bar  at  the  Folies  Bergeres,’  the  ‘Still 
Life  ’ of  the  Manzi  collection,  are  many 
other  classic  works  which  it  would  be  as 
superfluous  to  defend  as  it  would  be  futile 
to  attack. 

Fantin-Latour  was  for  a long  time,  not 
exactly  an  unknown  artist,  but  one  of 
whom  comparatively  little  fuss  was  made. 

In  England,  however,  he  was  always  appre- 
ciated, thanks  to  the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
engraver  Edwin  Edwards  and  of  his  wife. 

His  admirable  paintings  of  figiires,  such 
as  ‘ The  Table  Corner  ’ and  the  ‘ D.  Family  ’ 
were  placed  in  the  “Salons  ’’  in  the  least 
advantageous  spots.  Noisy  successes,  of 
which  not  a trace  now  remains,  prevented 
attention  being  paid  to  these  works.  But 
now  they  seem  like  faces  of  to-day,  painted 
by  a grand  and  skilful  artist  and  an 
observer  of  the  highest  order.  What 
better  can  be  said  of  ‘ The  Table  Corner,’ 
with  the  portraits  of  Verlaine,  Rimbaud, 

Blemont,  Ernest  d’Hervilly,  Pelletan,  &c.  Here  we  have, 
for  future  reference,  a trustworthy  and  magnificent 
souvenir  of  our  time  as  well  as  a valuable  work  of  art. 
One  might  say  that  M.  Degas  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important  painters  of  modern  life  ; but  though  he  inter- 
prets with  less  serenity  than  the  before-mentioned  and 
in  a more  peevish  manner,  he  is  nevertheless  singularly 
correct.  Unfortunately  this  artist  has  a horror  of 
exhibitions,  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  superfluous  to 
examine  or  discuss  : so  that  while  his  contribution  to 


Maiernite^ 

By  Engine  Carriere, 


the  Centennial  of  the  ingenious  ‘ Cotton  Merchants  at 
New  Orleans  ’ and  ‘ The  Dancing  Rehearsal,’  also  of  very 
fine  order,  recall  him  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
work,  he  cannot  be  said  to  reveal  himself  to  those  who 
do  not  know  him. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  transition  from 
the  realistic  to  the  impressionist  movement — to  employ 
the  recognised  terms  (now  meaningless)  according  to 
labels  and  dates.  Degas  was  in  fact  classed  with  the 
impressionist  school,  although  he  ranges  himself  in 
advance  of  Ingres,  Baird,  and  Daumier.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  difficult  to  now  regard  Renoir  as  a pure 
impressionist,  since  the  most  of  his  works  had  their 
origin  in  the  studio,  whilst  ‘ impression  ’ is  nothing  less 
than  a departure  therefrom.  If  it  is  said  that  the'  picture 
‘ Loge  au  Theatre,’  so  deliciously  feminine,  so  supple,  so 
delicate,  so  truly  French,  is  a bit  of  impressionism,  then 
Watteau  was  also  an  impressionist.  However  that  may 
be,  to  the  impressionist  school,  to  preserve  to  it  its 
historic  name,  has  been  assigned  a very  fine  position  at 
the  Centennial,  and  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  it  an 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  appreciating — albeit 
some  of  the  specimens  are  somewhat  of  a secondary 
character — the  sentiment  of  delicate  and  complete  har- 
mony of  Claude  Monet,  the  rapturous  painting  of  Sisley, 
the  robust  and  healthy  rustic  temperament  and  fine 
craftsmanship  of  Pissaro,  and,  lastly,  the  rude  vigour  ol 
Cezanne.  Bazille,  who  formed  one  of  this  small  group 
at  its  inception,  but  who  was  killed  in  1870,  fills  us  with 
the  keenest  regret  when  we  see  such  works  as  ‘ After  the 
Bath.’  He  would,  without  doubt,  have  proved  a very 
great  painter. 

There  are  not  only  in  the  French  school  of  to-day  “ ar- 
tistes de  combat  ’’  who  claim  our  attention  ; and  oh  ! the 
incessant  struggle  that  art  is  ! The  works  which  particu- 
larly impressed  us  at  this  Centennial  have  been  those 
which  were  the  most  criticised  on  their  first  appearance  : 
the  admirable  ‘Judith’  of  M.  Cazin  (Potter-Palmer collec- 
tion), the  touching  ‘Fisher  Family’  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
the  life-like  and  original  paintings  of  M.  Raffaelli,  the 
‘Portrait  of  Madame  R.  J.,  of  Besnard,  with  its  vari- 
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coloured  reflexes  and  delicate  study  of  light  effects  on 
elegance,  and  ‘Maternity’  of  M.  Carriere,  with  its 
profound  and  human  sentiment,  so  mysterious  and 
caressing  in  execution.  But  this  does  not  prevent  our 
recognising  that  there  are  fine  and  able  qualities  in  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Bonnat,  Carolns  Dnran,  Gnstave 
Moreau,  Henner,  Elie  Delaunay,  and  Roll,  who  were 
exhibited  this  year.  But  again  we  would  remark  that 
the  interest,  and  even  necessity,  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  does  not  lie  here,  inasmuch  as  these  masters 
were  fully  i-epresented  at  the  neighbouring  Decennial. 

The  interest,  beauty,  impression  and  hope  of  justice 


centres  in  the  resurrections  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  in  the  attention  which  has  been  directed  to 
such  unknown  artists  as  Ravier,  Vernay  (especially 
represented  by  designs  and  very  fine  landscapes),  Paul 
Guigoz,  Loubon,  Bonhomme  (with  his  curious  painting 
of  a ‘ Manufactory’),  Regamey  (with  his  superb  military 
pictures),  and  others. 

Those  to  whom  honours  and  successes  have  been 
vouchsafed  require  neither  our  praise  nor  snpport.  But 
the  Centennial  has  demonstrated  that  to  be  discussed  is 
to  live,  and  that  to  be  ignored  sometimes  means  being 
simply  relegated  to  the  future. 

Arsene  Alexandre. 


Cotton  Merchants  at  New  Orleans,  1873. 

By  Degas. 


THE  FORD. 


From  the  Picture  by  TROYON,  in  the  Centennial  Collection. 


the  English  and  Scottish  pnblic  Troyon  is  probably 
the  best-known  cattle  painter  of  the  French  school. 
Artistically,  also,  his  pictures  stand  on  a similar  level  to 
Corot,  Millet,  and  Daubigny,  being  possessed  of  a 
charm  which  never  fails  to  please,  and  displaying  that 
touch  of  genius  which  seems  to  come  unconsciously  to 
the  true  artist. 

‘ The  Ford  ’ is  an  interesting  example  of  Troyon  work, 
and  is  a typical  specimen  of  his  favourite  subjects.  The 
cattle,  at  the  end  of  a warm  day,  have  been  driven  down 
to  the  ford  to  pass  to  their  resting-place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  they  naturally  group  themselves  into 
picturesque  attitudes. 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1852  at  a time  when  Troyon 
was  becoming  fully  master  of  the  art  of  cattle  painting. 
He  was  born  in  1810,  but  it  was  not  until  after  his  visit 
to  The  Hague,  in  1846,  that  he  began  to  introduce 


animals  as  important  or  principal  portions  of  his  com- 
positions. 

Troyon  was,  in  fact,  a landscape  painter,  and  his  works 
were  somewhat  leaden  in  colour  and  nninteresting  in 
subject  until  he  saw  the  celebrated  picture  of  ‘ The 
Young  Bull,’  by  Paul  Potter,  at  The  Hague.  This  old 
picture,  so  famous  and  yet  so  mediocre  in  quality,  made 
a deep  impression  on  the  French  painter,  and  from  this 
time  forward  he  introduced  animals  and  figures  into  all 
his  completed  work. 

Troyon  died  in  1865,  and  his  best  pictures  were  painted 
between  1850  and  that  year.  His  works  are  almost  in- 
variably signed  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture,  and  also 
usnally  bear  the  date.  They  are  much  sought  after  b3' 
collectors,  and  at  Christie’s  auction  room,  in  Fondon,  a 
small  picture  of  exceptionally  fine  quality’  fetched  nearlj' 
three  thousand  pounds  in  1900. 
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IN  the  matter  of  Stained  Glass  there  is  more  promise 
than  performance.  The  masters  of  the  craft  do 
not  exhibit.  The  one  English  firm  which  sends  to  Paris 
contributes  nothing  which  it  might  not  just  as  well 
have  turned  out  years  ago,  and  the  men  who  are  making 
efforts  in  new  directions  are  not,  as  a rule,  masters  of 
their  art.  They  have  ideas  on  the  subject  of  glass 
treatment  perhaps,  and  even  right  ideas,  but  no  firm 
grip  of  the  material.  Many  of 
them,  for  example,  have  a whole- 
some dread  of  paint  upon  glass, 
without  in  the  least  appreciating 
the  strict  limitations  of  glazing 
pure  and  simple.  And,  though 
they  realise,  maybe,  the  beauty  of 
unequal  colour  in  pot-metal,  they 
have  not  got  so  far  as  to  use  their 
sometimes  even  too  streaky  sub- 
stance with  any  sort  of  reticence. 

There  is  abundant  effort,  pro- 
mising enough,  but  proof  usually 
of  how  much  the  artist  has  to 
learn  in  the  way  of  craftsmanship. 

An  annexe  to  the  French  wing 
of  the  Palais  d’ Industrie  is  de- 
voted to  Stained  Glass.  In  it  is 
a very  complete  little  collection 
of  Old  Glass  arranged  in  order  oi 
its  date,  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  -the  end  of  the  Gothic 
period.  Renaissance  work  is  less 
fully  aud  less  fairly  represented, 
but  there  is  enough  of  it  to  show 
what  sixteenth-century  glass  was 
like.  To  pass  from  this  “retro- 
spective” division  to  the  adjoining 
modern  section,  is  an  object  les- 
son indeed ! The  new,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  does  not  gain  by 
comparison  with  the  old  ; but  the 
notable  thing  is,  how  little  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  influenced  by 
it.  Here,  as  in  other  efforts  of  the 
moment  (and  effort  is  the  word), 
precedent  goes,  I was  about  to 
say,  for  nought — but  that  is  not 
quite  so  ; the  past  has  not  merely 
no  attraction  for  the  new  de- 
signer, it  acts  upon  him  as  a re- 
pellent, scaring  him,  it  would 
seem,  fro-m  the  paths  which,  but 
that  they  have  been  trodden  before,  must  surely  have 
tempted  him.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  The 
work,  for  example,  of  E.  Jac.  Galland  (Illustration 
No.  i),  which  a few  years  ago  would  have  struck  one  as 
rather  new,  is,  by  comparison  with  what  is  being  done, 
almost  old-fashioned.  Yet,  though  it  is  clear  the  artist 
has  learnt  the  lesson  of  old  glass,  he  is  not  in  the  least 
hampered  by  precedent.  His  design  is  of  the  modern 
decorative  kind  ; he  makes  free  use  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  uneven  glass  ; and  though,  as  in  the  pattern  on  the 
lady’s  dress,  he  adopts  the  time-honoured  and  always 


beautiful  device  of  yellow  stain  upon  white,  he  does 
not  outline  the  pattern  as  an  old  glass-painter  would 
certainly  have  done,  and  he  appears  even  to  have  re- 
sorted to  stencilling  as  a means  of  repeating  the  diaper. 

The  work  of  E.  Ader  (Illustration  No.  4)  is  of  the 
more  deliberately  pictorial  kind  to  which  French  art, 
claiming  still  to  be  decoi'ative,  naturally  tends.  It  is 
essentially  glass  ;painting ; lead  is  used  because  it  is 
practically  unavoidable,  and  is  re- 
garded probably  as  a necessary 
evil ; but  the  treatment  is  in  so 
far  glass-like  that,  except  for  the 
flesh  tint,  enamel  is  not  itsed  to 
give  colour,  but  only  to  express 
form.  The  artist  paints,  that  is  to 
say,  in  brown,  and  relies  upon  the 
material  for  colour.  The  white 
lace,  for  instance,  bordering  the 
lady’s  parasol,  and  the  white  in 
her  costume,  are  got  by  aciding 
away  the  violet  or  lilac  surface  of 
“flashed’’  glass.  This  pictorial 
treatment  is  modern,  and  the 
picture  itself  more  pronouncedly 
so.  It  is  not,  to  my  thinking,  the 
thing  to  do  in  glass  ; but  it  is 
done  with  consummate  skill. 

Characteristically  modern,  in 
the  quite  opposite  direction  of  dis- 
carding paint,  is  the  work  of  T. 
Laumonnerie  (Illustrations  Nos. 
2 and  3).  His  landscapes  are  quite 
pictorial ; but  he  paints  them,  as 
it  were,  in  glass,  choosing  his 
material  with  great  discrimina- 
tion, and  simply  leading  it  to- 
gether. Work  of  this  description 
is  now  more  within  the  scope  of 
the  glazier,  since  manufacturers 
have  set  to  work  to  make  all  man- 
ner of  streaked  pot-metal  — M. 
Appert,  for  example,  makes  at  the 
Exhibition  quite  a display  of  fan- 
tastically varied,  though  rather 
thin,  glass — but  the  limits  in  the 
way  of  picture  are  soon  reached  ; 
it  offers  much  more  scope  to  the 
designer  of  ornament.  Still  these 
landscapes  show  what  can  be 
done  in  picture,  and  what  is  being 
pretty  generally  done.  This  is 
one  of  the  directions  which  modern  glass-design  is 
taking — inspired,  one  fancies,  by  certain  English  win- 
dows, which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  magazines. 
Austria  sends  figure-work  iu  pure  glazing,  rather  wildly 
up-to-date  in  design,  and  no  less  daring  in  colour  ; but 
at  all  events  the  quality  of  glass  is  well  preserved — as  it 
is  in  certain  windows  by  Karl  Engelbrecht,  of  Hamburg, 
who  also  makes  frank  use  of  strongly  coloured  varied 
glass.  His  red-haired  figure  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Palais  d’Industrie  (Illustration  No.  6),  swathed  in 
swirling  blue  on  a deeper  ground  of  the  same  colour,  is 
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between  two  opinions : it  is  in  part  frankly  mosaic, 
and  consequently  glassy  in  appearance,  in  part  heavily 
painted. 

America  scarcely  sends  of  its  best.  La  Farge  does  not 
show,  and  Louis  C.  Tiffany’s  windows,  badly  placed,  by 
the  way,  err  in  endeavouring  to  show  too  much.  The 
‘Seasons’  window  is  a jumble  of  stjdes  and  methods, 
excusable  only  on  the  plea  that  it  was  desirable  to  show 
what  the  artist  could  do.  It  gives,  of  course,  no  favourable 
or  even  fair  idea  of  his  judgment  and  self-control.  His 
other  window,  ‘ The  Flight  of  the  Soul,’  is  more  consis- 
tently one ; but  the  beautiful  glass  employed  in  it  would 
have  been  used  to  more  effective  purpose  in  carrying  out 
a design  not  nearly  so  pictorial ; the  material  seems 
indeed  to  call  for  design  confessedly  somewhat  barbaric. 


iVo.  4. — Window,  By  E.  Ader,  Paris. 

Something  of  the  quality  of  American  glass,  and  the 
comparatively  pictorial  use  made  of  it  by  Louis  Tiffany, 
is  shown  in  our  illustration  (No.  ii).  He  employs  leads 
of  various  thicknesses. 

It  remains  to  mention  a couple  of  experiments  in  stained 
glass,  both  in  the  French  section.  L.  Trezel  builds  up  a 
window  in  sheets  of  crinkled  white  glass,  about  2 ft.  by 
I ft.  8 in.  On  these  the  design  is  outlined  by  a trail  of 
hard  opaque  enamel  (squeezed,  it  would  seem,  from  a tube) 
upstanding  like  a narrow  wire  upon  the  sheets  of  glass, 
and  keeping  separate  the  softer  translucent  enamel 
colours.  Where  there  is  no  such  “cloison”  of  hard  enamel, 
the  colours  flow  together.  The  result  produced  is  at  first 
sight  rather  perplexing,  and  not  in  the  end  by  any  means 
satisfactor}',  but  it  points  the  way  to  something  which 


jVo.  2. — Landscape  in  Glass,,  almost  wiihont  paint. 

By  T.  Laiimonnericy  Paris. 


No.  3. — Landscape  in  Glass.^  quite  wiihont  paint. 

By  r.  Lanmonnc)  ic,  Paris. 


distinctly  striking,  and  promises  better  things  when  the 
artist  shall  have  settled  down  to  sane  and  sober  work. 
In  the  German  Pavilion,  again,  are  three  windows  of 
floral  design,  not  altogether  free  from  Japanese  influ- 
ence, in  which  no  paint  is  used,  and  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  well-selected  pot-metal.  In  one  of  these,  of 
which  a rose-tree  is  the  motive,  the  thorns  upon  the  stem 
are  cut  out  in  sheet  metal  and  soldered  on  to  the  leaden 
outlines.  These  windows  are  among  the  best,  as  they 
are  among  the  most  modern,  shown  at  the  Exhibition. 

The  influence  of  old  glass  is  more  apparent  in  the 
window  over  the  entrance  to  the  same  building,  which 
strikes  one  at  first  sight  as  exceedingly  rich  ; but  the 
glass  employed  is  not  always  of  the  best — some  of  the 
tints  are  raw,  and  the  yellows  are  all  hot;  indeed,  the 
material  proves  on  nearer  inspection  to  be  flat  and  life- 
less, and  to  have  been  brought  into  tone  only  by  abun- 
dant use  of  paint ; the  grisaille,  in  particular,  has  been 
dulled  by  a scum  of  brown  all  over  it.  Still  it  is  far 
removed  from  the  chromolithographic  effect  which  was 
not  so  long  ago  characteristic  of  windows  made  in  Ger- 
many. 

Holland  exhibits  nothing  very  important.  The  win- 
dow from  Delft,  at  the  end  of  the  Dutch  gallery,  halts 
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might  be  more  than  merely 
popular.  Amoreinteresting 
effort  is  that  of  Danmont 
Tonrnel  (Illustration  No.  5), 
whose  departure  is  on  the 
old  lines  of  mosaic  tesserse, 
small  pieces  of  glass  (not  of 
necessity  four-sided,  but 
shaped  occasionally  to  the 
form  required)  fused  on  to  a 
sheet  of  white.  The  inter- 
stices appear  in  some  cases 

to  have  been  filled  up  with  flux  or  powdered  glass  of 
black  or  white.  Where  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
cement  of  glass  between,  the  edges  of  the  little  bits  of 
coloured  .glass  are  softened  and  rounded  by  the  fire, 
partly  molten  in  fact;  occasionally  the  tesserae  melt 
together.  The  artist  has  not  incurred  the  risk  of  try- 
ing to  cover  large  surfaces  of  glass  with  tesserae,  but 
binds  together  the  separate  parts  of  his  design,  wdiere 
separate  parts  are  needed,  by 
the  usual  strips  of  lead.  Some- 
thing of  a similar  kind,  not 
merely  in  tesserae,  but  in 
shaped  cubes  of  glass  after 
the  manner  of  the  Cosmati 
Mosaic,  and  in  “opus  sectile,’’ 
has  been  done  by  Pizzagelli, 
whose  work,  however,  is  sin- 
gularly unpleasing  in  effect. 

Daumont  Tournel,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  his  exhibit  does 
not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
experimental,  points  the  way 
to  real  artistic  achievement. 

There  is  no  occasion,  it  may 
be  said,  for  whole  windows  of 
this  sort ; but  as  an  addition 
to  the  resources  of  the  glazier, 
this  device  should  be  invalu- 
able ; it  opens  out  possibili- 
ties which  lead  - glazing  of 
itself  does  not  afford.  Here  is 
one  new  departure  at  least 
which  does  not  diverge  from 
the  path  of  taste. 

The  industries  of  Gla.ss- 
Blowing  and  Engraving  are, 
artistically  speaking,  less  se- 


Mosaic  Glass  in  Tessera;, 

By  Daumont  Toiirnely  Paris. 


rious  than  that  of  stained- 
glass  window  making,  but 
they  have  been  of  late  more 
seriously  pursued,  and  in  a 
more  workmanlike  spirit — 
naturally,  for  they  are  crafts 
in  which  the  amateur  can- 
not flatter  himself  he  is 
adept.  Good  or  bad,  the 
work  is  the  work  of  crafts- 
men not  of  dilettanti.  Yoit 
find  accordingly  at  Paris, 
even  in  the  exhibits  which  at  first  sight  promise  nothing 
more  than  trade  work,  craftsmanship  of  the  most  con- 
summate kind  and  at  times  even  delicate  art.  The 
work  of  Eobmayer,  of  Vienna,  to  wit,  is  not  uniformly 
tasteful.  It  is  often  overdone  with  detail  ; but  the  cun- 
ning of  the  skilled  crafhsman  could  scarcely  go  further. 
The  triumph  of  the  establishment  is  a plateau  engraved 
with  the  ‘ Procession  of  Amphytrion,’  after  the  antique 

in  the  Glyptothec  at  Munich, 
which  may  be  taken  to  express 
all  that  is  possible  in  cutting 
with  the  wheel  : one  is  hardly 
surprised  to  find  it  priced  at 
^,^1,000,  though  perhaps  one 
would  rather  possess  the  copy, 
by  the  same  firm,fof  an  old 
Moorish  dish  in  gold  and  col- 
ours on  whitish  glass,  upon 
which  they  do  not  set  such 
store. 

Bohemia  holds  its  own,  and 
makes  new  wa}’.  From  Carls- 
bad we  get  “crystal”  veiy 
deeply  engraved,  some  of  it 
amethystine  in  colour,  gra- 
dated in  imitation  of  the  na- 
tural quartz.  The  clear  white 
glass  is  further  decorated  with 
coloxxred  glass,  the  “prunts,” 
by  way  of  novelty,  on  the  in- 
side of  the  vessel.  Another 
Bohemian  firm,  T.  Schernich 
and  Co.,  exhibits,  again,  plates, 
the  U7iderside  of  which  is  en- 
graved and  gilt,  producing  by 
that  means  very  much  the 
effect  of  raised  work  upon  the 


No.  6. — Window. 

By  Karl  Engelbrecht,  Hamburg 
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surface  of  the  glass,  at  the  same  time  that  the  gold  is  carefully  preserved 
from  friction.  Count  Harrach  shows  cameo  glass.  The  process  of  engrav- 
ing or  etching  through  an  outer  skin  of  glass  down  to  the  substance  of  the 
vessel  itself,  white  or  coloured  as  the  case  may  be,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Portland  Vase,  bnt  it  had  hardly  till  recentl}'  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

A very  beantiful  kind  of  Sgraffito  comes  from  Austria,  in  which  a coating 
of  transparent  green  is  cut  through  to  the  clear  white  glass  beneath.  A 
feature  in  the  delicate  design  of  these  vases  is  a series  of  circular  beads 
which,  though  in  reality  in  intaglio,  appear  to  be  in  relief,  and  have  the  effect 
of  pure  bright  globules  on  the  surface. 

Extremely  clever  cameo  work  comes  also  from  France.  Reyan  is  one  oi 
those  who  get  variety  of  colour  by  cutting  through  successive  coats  of 
glass.  But  when  by  means  of  the  wheel  he  produces  effects  which  might  be 
taken  for  painting,  he  oversteps  discretion.  It  is  the  ever-recurring  mistake 
of  the  artist  trying  to  show  all  he  can  do,  and,  in  effect,  showing  off  his  skill 
at  the  expense  of  his  judgment.  Daim,  of  Nancy,  too,  contributes  cameo  glass 
of  interest.  He  gets  a beautiful  effect  of  colour  by  engraving  through  a 
smoke-coloured  surface  down  to  a varied  yellow  glass  of  which  the  vessel  is 
made;  when  the  light  shines  through  it  looks  like  tortoiseshell.  Another 
notion  of  the  same  manufacturer  is  to  imitate  the  effect  of  agate — only  making 
the  landscape  in  the  glass  more  like  nature  than  the  pattern  in  a moss-agate. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  French  or  German  glass  to  compare  with  the 
work  of  Emile  Galle,  of  Nancy  (II- 


No.  7. — Glass  Vase. 

By  Emile  Galle,  of  Nancy. 


lustrations  Nos.  7 and  8).  He  has 
had  the  fantastic  idea  of  arranging 
his  stand  on  two  sides  of  a sort  of 
alchemist’s  kitchen ; but  there  is 
method  in  the  extravagance  of  the 
notion,  for  it  suggests  the  scorcery 
which  really  seems  to  go  to  the  pro- 
duction of  work  like  his.  He  calls 
it  “marquetry”  in  glass.  Really 
it  is  encrustation.  He  is  no  longer 
content  to  cut  through  layers  of 
glass  to  the  colour  he  wants,  but 
lays  on  lumps  of  coloured  glass  or 
paste  (in  a fashion  not  unknown 
to  the  Chinese),  melting  it  on  to  the  vessel,  and  afterwards  grinding 
away  so  much  of  it  as  he  does  not  want.  Each  separate  colour  is  thus 
fused  separately  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fire  naturally  blunts  the  sharpness 
of  the  cutting  done  before,  so  that  the  work  has  eventually,  from  this 
continual  subjection  to  a red  heat,  a curious  molten  look,  which  is  one  of 
its  most  interesting  characteristics.  M.  Galle  has  alwa3'S  an  idea  to  express  ; 
often  he  puts  it  into  actual  words,  not  very  easily  inscribed  by  the  method 
he  employs.  Glass  is  perhaps  not  the  medium  best  suited  to  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas — to  be  conveyed  sometimes  only  at  the  cost  of  concrete  beauty. 
That  may  not  matter  to  the  symbolist : to  the  artist  it  is  a matter  of  regret. 

Another  artist,  equally  individual  in  his  very  different  way,  is  Louis 
Tiffany,  of  New  York,  who  has  worked  out  a method  of  his  own,  developing 
on  quite  individual  lines  an  idea  of  which  the  germ  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
practices  of  the  old  Venetians.  The  bowl  illustrated  (No.  9)  shows  more  the 
influence  of  old  German  or  Spanish  precedent.  He  applies,  that  is  to  say,  to 
his  incipient  bubble  of  glass  touches  of  vari-coloured  material,  which,  under 
the  breath  of  the  glass-blower,  take  new  and  strangely  subtle  ornamental 
forms.  Tiffany’s  design  is  based  throughout  upon  the  idea  of  molten  glass  and 
what  the  blower  can  do  with  it — as  when  he  devises  an  open  basketwork  of 
glass,  and  blows  into  it  a bubble  of  more  delicate  substance,  which  thus  bulges, 
as  it  were,  through  the  vitreous  plait.  In  the  production  of  iridescence  upon 
glass  Tiffany  may  claim  to  have  surpassed  his  many  rivals.  The  work,  for 
example,  of  Joh  Ldtz,  of  Bohemia,  sometimes  good  enough,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  for  quality— nor  yet,  it  should  be  said,  for  price.  The  plaques  of 
wave-patterned  iridescent  American  glass  are  so  powerful  in  colour,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  sober  decorative  purpose  they  could  safely  be  put. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  not  onlj'  in  glass  made  for 
exhibition  that  new  endeavour,  and  indeed  accomplishment,  is  shown. 
There  is  much  work  done  by  trade  firms  wffiich  is  interesting  enough,  if  onl3' 
one  could  look  at  it  in  peace  ; but  the  attendants  as  a rule  tout  so  persis- 
tently that  they  drive  you  from  their  stalls.  This  is  especiall3^  the  case  in 
the  Italian  section,  where  there  is  an  ample  display  of  “Venetian  ” glass. 


No.  8. — Glass  Vase. 

By  Emile  Galle,  of  Nancy. 
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though,  as  far  as  one  could  see  under  the  circumstances, 
nothing  that  has  not  been  done  at  Murano  for  years 
past.  One  comes  away  with  a deeper  impression  than 
ever  of  the  tawdriness  of  the  modern  output  of  the 
island.  English  glass  workers  have  not  apparently 
thought  it  worth  while  to  send  to  the  fair. 

In  the  Petit  Palais,  devoted  to  “retrospective  art,” 
there  is  a most  remarkable  display  of  Enamel,  not  merely 
by  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
but  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  worked  in 
champleve,  and  by  those  earlier  Kelts,  Gauls,  Merovin- 
gians, or  whatever  may  be  their  name,  who  fashioned 
the  bronze  ornaments  from  time  to  time  unearthed  in 
France. 

Apart  from  old  work  the  display  of  French  enamelling 
is  not  remarkable,  except  perhaps  in  connection  with 
jewellery,  of  which  it  is  not  here  the  question.  An 
exhibit  of  more  interest  than  the  rest  is  that  of  Georges 
Jean.  He  shows  in  particular  some  little  vases  painted 
with  amorini,  almost  in  grisaille,  upon  a dove-coloured 
ground,  which,  though  not  especially  characteristic  of 
enamel,  has  a very  delicate  and  dainty  look,  and  suggests 
the  variation  which  might  be,  but  is  not,  made  upon  the 
black,  blue,  or  perhaps  dark  green  ground  of  orthodox 
manufacture.  The  flower  designs  of  this  artist  are 
treated  in  a rather  commonplace  way,  but  his  colours 
are  rich  and  bright,  and  entirely  under  his  control.  The 
Frenchman  commonly  knows  his  trade,  as  the  English- 
man commonly  does  not.  The  enamelled  iron,  by  the 
way,  on  the  Porte  Monumentale,  is  trade  and  nothing 
more.  The  shields  are  illuminated  in  a style  on  a level 
with  the  enamelled  iron  advertisement  tablets  in  this 
country : even  so,  they  are  good  enough  for  the 
trumpery  gates  they  are  supposed  to  adorn. 

The  Japanese  make  not  so  much  a show  of  art  as  a bid 


jVo.  io. — Plique  d jotcr  Enamel. 

By  J.  Tosinip,  of  Christiania. 

for  trade  ; but  their  work  is  very  clever.  They  send 
some  barefaced  imitations  of  big  Chinese  cloisonne  vases  ; 
but  in  their  own  work  they  abandon  more  and  more 
all  pretence  of  cloisons,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
their  copper  vessels  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  poor 
porcelain  or  common  glass.  It  is  only  by  exception  that 
you  find  cloisonne  enamel  upon  silver  in  which  the  ground 
of  the  design  is  not  filled  in  with  enamel  but  merely  oxi- 
dised, to  give  value  to  the  opaque  colour.  More  often 
silver  or  other  white  metal  is  chased  with  a design  and 
covered  with  one  transparent  coat  of  enamel,  which  of 
course  shows  lighter  and  darker  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  chasing.  This  “basse  taille  ” method  is  combined 
also  with  cloisonne.  In  one  case,  for  example,  black  and 
white  birds  flying  across  the  sea  are  in  cloisonne,  whilst 
the  water  is  more  readily  expressed  by  clear  blue  enamel 
over  the  white  wave-patterned  metal. 

The  French  enamellers  also  make  abundant  use  oi 
transparent  colour  over  chasing  or  engraving,  without, 
any  more  than  the  Japanese,  employing  it  to  the  wisest 
purpose.  In  fact  they  rather  cheapen  it,  instead  of 
giving  you  the  impression  that  enamel  is  something 
precious.  But  then  reticence  is  not  the  order  of  the  day. 
Some  very  beautiful,  aud  at  the  same  time  unusual,  work 
is  exhibited  by  Rapoport,  of  Buda-Pesth,  in  the  form  of 
cups  and  vases  marbled  over  with  variegated  colour, 
“ like  soap,”  as  the  man  in  charge  innocently  expressed 
it;  but  it  is  really  very  beautiful,  at  times  suggesting 
flambe  porcelain,  except  that  it  is  more  delicate  than 
that.  There  is  only  one  modest  little  case  of  this  work, 
but  there  is  hardly  a specimen  in  it  which  does  not 
arouse  a feeling  of  covetousness.  From  Austria,  again, 
come  vases  decorated  with  little  blobs  of  enamel  like  drops 
of  pure  blue  glass  upon  a golden  ground,  and  others 
enamelled  in  translucent  colours  separated  by  an  outline 
of  opaque  white.  Fouis  Tiffany  claims  to  be  the  first 
to  get  lustre  upon  enamelled  copper ; he  has  certainly 
produced  one  little  iridescent  bowl,  hejre  illustrated, 
which  connoisseurs  might  fight  to  get— if  it  were  for  sale. 


No.  9. — Lustred  Glass  Bowl.  By  Louis  Tiffany,  New  York. 
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But  it  is  not — from  which  it  may  be  argued  that  the  artist 
is  not  sure  he  could  do  the  like  again. 

There  is  quite  a display  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
openwork  in  silver  or  silvergilt  filigree— ajotir,  as 
it  is  called.  It  is  applied  not  only  to  jewelry,  but  to 
gold  and  silversmith’s  work  on  a larger  scale,  as  in  the 
work  of  J.  Tostrup,  of  Christiania  (Illustration  No.  lo), 
some  of  whose  designs  are  on  rather  fresh  lines.  In  the 
Russian  section,  Owtchinnikoff  shows  interesting  work 
of  a similar  kind,  cups  and  hanging  lamps,  with  filigree 
cloisons,  besides  some  spoons  of  c]iajn;pleve  enamel,  with 
engraved  lines  on  the  metal.  There  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty  about///yz/^  a jour  in  these  northern  parts. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  latest  departures  in  glass 


making,  and  the  use  of  glass  in  decoration,  whether  in 
the  form  of  coarse  mosaic,  as  on  the  Porte  Monumentale, 
or  of  coloured  incandeseent  lamps,  of  whieh  new  and 
more  or  less  decorative  use  is  made  at  Paris.  The  Palais 
Lumineixx  again,  all  in  cast  glass  lit  up  from  within,  has, 
tawdry  as  in  a sense  it  is,  by  night  a strangely  sugges- 
tive effect.  To  approach  this  luminous  pagoda  and  ascend 
the  broad  steps  aglow  beneath  your  feet,  between  balus- 
ters from  which  also  shines  the  light,  is  to  be  reminded 
irresistibly  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  true  the  tints  of 
the  glass  are  only  varnish  colour  at  the  back  of  it,  and 
it  is  all  a sort  of  scene-building  in  glass  ; but  it  is 
none  the  less  striking  proof  of  vitality  in  the  glass 
industry. 

IvEWiS  F.  Day. 


No.  II. — Detail  of  Stained  Glass.  By  Louis  Tiffany . New  York. 


The  Moving  Pavement  from  the  Avenue  Rapp. 


HIE  MOVING  PAVEMENT. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Exhibition  of  no  record  of  the  Exhibition,  even  considered  from  the 
1900,  so  far  as  the  general  public  was  concerned,  was  artistic  side,  would  be  complete  without  a reference  to 
undoubtedly  the  Trottoir  Roulant,  and  unquestionably  this  characteristic  feature.  For,  who  can  tell  ? — may  not 


The  Moving  I’avemcnf.  At  the  Passeieltc  of  the  Pont  de  V Alma. 
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this  veuture,  shown  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in  1900, 
revolutionise  the  future  appearance  of  our  cities,  and 
that  even  in  the  lifetime  of  those  visiting  Paris  this 
year  ? 

The  Moving  Pavement  has  been  the  mirth-giver  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  looked  at  from  that  point  of  view  onlj’, 
would  have  fully  justified  its  inclusion  there.  It  has 
exercised  a marvellous  attraction  over  all  classes  and 
all  nations,  and  a most  interesting  sight  it  has  been 
to  watch  the  crowds  using  this  novel  mode  of  loco- 
motion. Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  Parisians  and  pro- 


Tkc .Ivcniie  of  Ihc  Rue  dcs  Xalions  from  the  Moving  Pavement. 

vincials,  Americans  and  Orientals,  Arabs  and  Esquimaux 
jostling,  walking,  falling,  laughing,  all  in  the  best  of 
humours,  it  has  been  a sight  to  refresh  one  indescribably 
after  the  serious  business  of  sightseeing  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Eet  us,  however,  attempt  to  describe  briefly  the 
Trottoir  Roulant.  A continuous  platform  of  wood, 
divided  ingeniously  into  sections,  each  section  having  a 
convex  and  a concave  end,  each  fitting  into  the  next 
section,  so  arranged  that  it  could  pass  round  any  curve, 
the  whole  moving  by  electricity  upon  unseen  rollers 


On  the  Movmg  Pavement — Passing  the  C>eusot  Exhibit. 
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On  ihe  Moving  Pavement — A pproaching  the  Rue  ties  Nations. 


beneath,  and  passing  thus  round  almost  the  whole  area 
of  the  Exhibition.  This,  roughly  speaking,  was  the 
Moving  Pavement. 

The  platfoim,  however,  was  so  arranged  that  pas- 
sengers could  travel  at  two  distinct  rates,  fast  or  slow, 
and  this  end  was  attained  by  arranging  the  moving 
platform  in  the  following  maimer. 

Round  the  whole  route  of  the  Trottoir  Roulant  was 
placed  a stationary  platform.  From  this  stationary 
platform  one  stepped  upon  a narrow  part  of  the  Trottoir, 


which  was  moving  slowly.  Parallel  again  with  this 
slowly  moving  part  of  the  Trottoir,  was  a wider  platform 
moving  considerably  faster  ; thus,  with  a step  or  two  one 
found  oneself  proceeding,  without  further  effort,  at  the 
rate  of,  perhaps,  five  miles  an  hour. 

If,  again,  one  walked  at  an  average  pace  on  this  swiftly 
moving  platform,  one  found  that  the  trafiic  in  the  street 
below  was  easily  left  behind.  And  a very  novel  and 
fascinating  mode  of  proceeding  this  proved  to  be  to 
many  millions  of  visitors. 


THE  PAR/S  EXHIBITION,  i goo —THE  MOVING  PAVEMENT. 
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The  Moving  Pavement  —At  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 


The  Moving  Pavement  and  the  Electric  Railway — Seen  from  the  Street  Ln>el. 
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The  effect,  from  the  street  below,  was  an  extraordinary  one;  endless  [crowds  of  people  were  seen  being  swiftly 
carried  along,  a few  who  were  walking  had  [the  effect  of  skaters  rapidly  and  easily  skimming  past  the  rest.  All 
seemed  to  be  travelling  in  a manner  which  the-tired  pedestrian  looked  upon  with  envy. 

In  brief,  the  Moving  Pavement  was  a success.  It  afforded  a new  sensation,  endless  amusement,  much  rest  and 

relaxation.  It  was  useful,  and  not  z^«ornamental.  Its  promoters  may  be 
satisfied  that  they  provided  the  Exhibition  wdth  a most  novel  and  charac- 
teristic feature. 

The  original  inventor  of  the  scheme  was  M.  Blot,  a Frenchman,  who, 
however,  in  carrying  out  his  ideas,  was  greatly  assisted  by  many  competent 
engineers,  among  whom  we  may  perhaps  mention  the  names  of  MM. 
Guyenet  and  De  Mocomble.  The  syndicate  was  presided  over  by  M. 
Armengaud. 

The  Trottoir  Roulant  was  constructed  by  the  Compagnie  des  Transports 
Electriques,  to  the  kindness  of  whose  executive  we  are  indebted  for  per- 
mi.ssion  to  illustrate  it. 

Herbert  E.  Butler. 


The  Approach  to  the  Moving  Pavement  at  the  Passerelle  of  the  Pont  des  Invalulcs. 


Some  New  Shades  in  Champagne  Glasses  and  Loving  Cups.  By  MM.  Tsckernick  et  Cie. 


GLASS  BY  TSCHERNICH  ET  CIE.,  HAIDA,  BOHEMIA. 


The  Illustrations  we  are  able  to  give  of  the  work  of  this  firm  will  give  a fair  idea  of  the  wonderful  vitality  shown  im 
seeking  after  new  forms  of  workmanship  and  design,  no  less  than  in  the  perfecting  of  the  old  forms. 

Messrs.  Tschernich  et  Cie.  showed  in  the  Exhibition  a marvellous 
collection  of  new  forms  in  Champagne  Glasses.  These  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  headpiece  to  this  page.  The  variety  of  shapes  which  are 
in  demand  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  will  astonish  the  average 
visitor.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  there  is  a characteristic  form 
desired  by  champagne  drinkers  in  all  countries. 

The  jugs  and  vases  in  various  designs  were  equally  interesting. 

There  were  various  fresh  departures  to  be  seen  in  the  cutting  and 
polishing  of  many  of  these.  Messrs.  Tschernich  et  Cie.  carry  the  art 
of  glass  cutting  to  a pitch  of  perfection  wonderful  to  contemplate. 

They  had  one  of  the  finest  displays  in  the  Exhibition. 
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Glass-7vare.  By  Tschernich  et  Cie.. 


GLASS  BY  THE  APPLIED  ARTS  COMPANY,  TIFFANY  STUDIOS. 


‘ The  Seasons.' — Window  by  the  Applied  Arts  Company — Tiffany  Studios. 


GLASS  BY  THE  APPLIED  ARTS  COMPANY,  TIFFANY  STUDIOS. 


The;  Exhibit  of  the  Applied  Arts  Company  was  of  the  very 
highest  interest ; not  only  to  those  conversant  with  the 
technique  of  glass  working,  but  also  to  that  much  larger 
public  who  were  seeking  out  the  beautiful  things  of  the 
Exhibition,  no  matter  in  what  department.  And  the 
exquisite  forms  and  colours  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany’s 
window  ‘ The  Seasons,’  here  illustrated,  arrested  the 
attention  of  such  at  a glance.  It  then  required  no 
second  inducement  to  persuade  the  art  lover  to  enter 


and  revel  in  the  other  beauties  to  be  found  in  this  display. 
Mosaics,  blown  glass,  metal  work  and  enamels,  in  each 
of  these  branches  of  his  art  Mr.  Tiffany  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a master,  and  Jyet  he  declares  himself  to  be 
still  a student,  ever  experimenting  and  learning.  This 
surely  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  he  will  give  us  things 
yet  more  beautiful  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  his  exhibit 
was  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most  fascinating  to  be 
found  in  the  Exhibiti  on. 
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FURNITURE  BY  THE  BATH  CABINET-MAKERS’  COMPANY. 


This  display  might  fairly  have 
laid  claim  to  the  distinction, 
very  rare  in  the  Exhibition,  of 
being  on  really  novel  lines,  and 
that  without  overstepping  the 
canons  of  good  taste  in  any 
instance.  We  found  in  the 
work  shown  here  a desire  to 
produce  new  designs,  not  fan- 
tastic freaks.  In  many  in- 
stances these  designs  almost 
approached  severity  ot  form. 
Simplicity,  we  prefer  as  a term 
to  describe  them.  And  this 
simplicity  gave  the  exhibit  a 
character  most  valuable. 

For  elsewhere  (in  the  neigh- 
bouring Italian  section,  for 
example)  we  experienced  the 
nauseating  effect  of  over-orna- 
mentation. The  furniture  by 
the  Bath  Cabinet-Makers  was 
of  just  the  description  with 
which  ,a  man  of  taste  w’ould 
desire  to  furnish  and  decorate 
his  home.  Such  a display  did 


much  to  save  the  reputation 
of  our  cabinet  - makers  from 
the  reproach  of  having  fallen 
behind  other  nations  in  the 
production  of  fine  modern 
work.  For  not  only  was  the 
exhibit  refined  and  dignified  in 
the  character  of  the  designs,  but 
the  workmanship  had  care  and 
skill  in  quite  an  unusual  degree 
lavished  upon  it.  Consequent- 
ly the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
deepened  the  longer  one  re- 
mained to  inspect  the  work. 
It  is,  we  repeat,  fortunate  that 
in  a few  instances  our  cabinet- 
makers rose  to  this  exceptional 
level,  so  that  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1900  was 
not  altogether  wasted. 

The  Bath  Cabinet-Makers’ 
Company  did  more  than  their 
share  towards  “ saving  the 
situation”  in  the  British  Sec- 
tion. 


FURNITURE  BY  THE  BATH  CABINET-MAKERS’  COMPANY. 


1900 


O 0- 
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THE  ALTAR  PIECE,  SHOWN  BY  THE  T^HNISTERE  DE  LTNSTRUCTION  PUBLIQUE, 
ECOLE  IMPERIALE  ROYALE  DES  ARTS  DECORATJFS  A PRAGUE. 


The  Austrian  Section  was  enriched  by  several  displays 
made  by  the  Government.  The  Altar  Piece  shown  above 
was  a part  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these.  Pro- 
duced by  M.  Jan  Kastner  and  his  pupils,  it  embraced 
examples  of  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  church  decora- 


tion, vestments,  embroideries,  laces,  ivories,  and  gold 
and  silver  work. 

The  Altar  Piece  itself  gave  an  opportunity  for  M. 
Kastner  to  show  the  high  standard  to  which  he  and  his 
pupils  had  attained  in  many  of  these  departments. 


Blue  and  White  Potcelain.  By  Makudzu  Kazan. 


PORCELAIN  BY  ^lAKUDZU  KOZAN. 


Makudzu  KozAN,  member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Artists  of  Tokio,  had  a very  important  display  in  the 
Japanese  Section.  This  porcelain  was  of  a very  high 
order  of  merit,  and  fully  deserved  the  high  awards  that 
It  received  at  the  hands  of  the  jury.  We  illustrate  here 
a few  of  bis  more  important  pieces.  The  blue  and  white 
vases  were  particularly  beautiful,  though  perhaps  the 


highest  point  of  excellence  was  reached  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  large  jars  forming  our  other  illustration. 
The  design  and  workmanship  of  these  was  really  re- 
markable. There  were  many  pieces  of  almost  equal 
merit  displayed  here,  but  those  chosen  were,  we 
venture  to  think,  representative  of  a particularly  fine 
exhibit. 


Deroy/ifeii  Porcelain.  By  Makudzu  Kazan. 
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TWO  EXA^rPLES  OF  FURNITURE  BY  MESSRS.  WARING  AND  GIEEOW, 

IN  THE  BRITISH  PAVILION. 


Jacobean  Dining  Room.  Bjy  A/essrs.  Waring  and  Glllow. 
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DANISH  CERAMIC  BY  HERMAN  A.  KAHLER. 

The  Danish  Section,  as  we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  was  rich  in 
examples  of  modern  porcelains  and  ceramics  generally. 

The  most  important  spaces,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  occupied  by 
the  most  prominent  workers  in  this  field.  But  it  would  have  been 
unfortunate  if  this  fact  had  led  the  writer  to  conclude  that  there 
were  no  other  exhibits  beyond  these  prominent  ones  to  be  sought 
for  and  admired.  The  work  of  Herman  A.  Kahler  lay  back  from 
the  main  artery  of  traffic  in  the  Palais  des  Industries  Diverses. 
But  when  once  observed  it  held  our  attention.  Quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious though  it  was  both  in  form  and  colour,  we  nevertheless 
perceived  that  here  we  had  work  of  a very  high  order  of  artistic 
merit,  and  closer  inspection  only  served  to  strengthen  this  view. 
M.  Kahler’s  work  had  distinction  and  stjle,  and  was  deserving  of 
very  high  praise. 


* yHirl 

MV 

Fhefilace  and  Overmantel.  Designed  hy  M.  Hector  Guimard. 


THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  M.  HECTOR  GUIMARD. 


The  name  of  M.  Hector  Guimard  has  become  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  art  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
The  splendid  house,  “ Ee  Castel  Beranger,”  which  he 
has  designed  to  show  his  views  on  what  modern  archi- 
tecture should  be,  has  become  well  kuown  to  students. 


Eet  us  allude  briefly  to  the  beautiful  Fireplace  and 
Overmantel,  to  the  wonderful  cornice,  and  to  the  ex- 
tremely original  and  effective  “cuir”  in  blue  and  gold. 
There  was  nothing  here  but  what  was  in  refined  and 
cultured  taste. 
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PICTURES  IN  CLOISONNE 
EXHIBITED  BY  J.  ANDO. 

There  were  many  examples  of  Japanese  pictures  of  a 
high  order  of  merit  not  included  in  the  exhibition  in  the 
Grand  Palais. 

The  works  in  pictorial  cloisonne  shown  by  J.  Ando 
were  among  the  best  of  these,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
great  pity  if  some  fine  examples,  such  as  these,  had  not 
been  included  in  the  exhibit  at  the  Palais  des  Industries 
Diverses.  Their  presence  gave  an  added  touch  of 
beauty  and  interest  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
somewhat  unvaried  display  of  Japanese  work. 

The  pictorial  element  gave  just  the  requisite  relief  to 
the  exhibit. 

Our  two  illustrations  will  serve,  we  venture  to  hope, 
to  show  the  wonderful  diversity  of  treatment  of  which 
the  great  Japanese  artist  Kawade  is  capable.  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  that  the  two  works  are  by  the  same 
hand.  The  ‘ Landscape  with  figures,’  illustrated  above, 
has  all  the  serenity  and  quiet  beauty  of  one  of  the  works 
of  our  great  English  landscape  painters.  But  who  have 
we  to  give  us  such  a conception  as  that  of  the  ‘ Spirit  of 
Thunder,’  by  the  same  artist  ? Let  us  remember,  too. 


that  both  these  works  are  in 
wired  cloisonne  enamel.  Truly 
the  Japanese  are  fine  artists,  and 
master  craftsmen,  and  in  their 
own  way  are  unapproachable  by 
the  craftsmen  and  artists  of  the 
West. 

Japan  has  for  centuries  been 
the  “ happy  hunting  ground  ” of 
the  amateur  in  search  of  “ curios,” 
but  we  imagine  that  the  average 
English  lover  of  things  beautiful, 
will,  after  having  visited  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1900,  have  a far 
deeper  respect  for  modern  Japan- 
ese artists  and  craftsmen,  than 
he  had  derived  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  bric-a-brac  shops 
in  London  or  elsewhere  in  Eng. 
land.  And  such  work  as  that 
shown  by  this  firm,  will  help  to 
strengthen  this  impression. 

Inferior  work  there  unques- 
tionably was  in  the  Japanese 
Section,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, but  it  was  distinctly  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  In  most 
instances  the  level  was  a very 
high  one,  and  in  the  works  shown, 
by  J.  Ando  this  was  pre-eminently 
the  case. 


Painting  in  style  “ Genje." 

By  Kawade. 


The  Spirit  of  Thunder.  By  Kawade. 
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MONUMENT  TO  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
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Monument  anx  Marts. 

By  Bartliolome. 


THE  SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


E were 
wont  to 
think  thatSculp- 
ture  was  an  art 
not  much  stu- 
died in  these 
modern  days, 
but  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Grand 
Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  the 
Pavilions,  and 
in  the  grounds 
of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition has  dis- 
pelled this  de- 
lusioh;  and 
although  there 
are  few  sculptors 
whose  work  is 
eminently  fine 
and  strong,  we 

are  forced  to  recognise  that  amongst  the  immense 
number  of  statues  and  groups  there  is  much  cleverness, 
much  invention,  and  a great  deal  of  honest  work.  There 
are,  however,  few  sculptors  who  study  nature  faithfully, 
and  without  this  study — which  needs  the  highest 
qualities — their  work  will  never  take  rank  amongst 
great  and  true  art ; nor  does  the  memory  of  their  work 
dwell  long  in  our  mind  ; it  may  be  faintly  agreeable  to 
glance  at,  but  it  will  have  no  abiding  place  n the  future. 

Speaking  roughly,  there  were  over  tv  o thousand 


Le  Trioniphe  de  la  femme. 

By  Lambeau.x. 


1900 


pieces  of  sculpture  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  though  we 
have  conscientiously  studied  them  again  and  again, 
few  of  these  works  have  impressed  us  as  revelations 
of  beauty,  force,  grace,  or  truth  to  nature.  Arsene 
Alexandre — one  of  the  best  French  writers  on  Art — 
justly  says  that  our  epoch  has  a style,  “ niais  que  ce  style 
cst  malade,"  and  he  attributes  this  sickliness  to  the  lack 
of  close,  devoted  study  of  nature,  the  study  which  in 
the  past  has  produced  all  the  finer  styles  of  art.  He 
divides  modern  artists,  with  few  exceptions,  into  those 
whose  works  are  more  or  less  imitations  of  the  old 
Masters,  and  those  who,  despising  imitations,  have  yet 
not  studied  nature,  but  merely  striven  to  produce  their 
own  fantastic  dreams.  Finally,  ArsJme  Alexandre 
adds,  that  our  modern  style  is  not  very  beautiful,  not 
very  reposeful,  but  it  is  perhaps  amusing  to  see  if  one 
walks  quickly  ! 

This  is  rather  sweeping  censure  ; we  found  much 
sculphire  which  aroused  genuine  admiration  for  its 
design,  its  imagination,  or  its  honest  effort. 

If  art  is  sick,  it  is  because  the  public  is  sick.  When 
we  are  told  that  Puech  is  the  popular  sculptor  of  the 
day,  Puech,  whose  statues  have  no  beauty  of  modelling, 
but  look  as  if  executed  in  tallow — when  we  saw  crowds 
day  after  day  gather  round  Biondi’s  “Saturnalia,”  a 
work  which,  although  clever,  has  no  beauty,  no  grace, 
which  merely  represents  different  stages  of  drunken- 
ness— when  we  saw  how  few  people  lingered  in  the 
Salle  where  Dalou’s  exquisite  busts  are  exhibited,  then 
we  are  inclined  to  assert  that  the  public  is  sick  in  taste 
and  feeling,  sick  even  unto  death  ! 

Place  aux  Fraiicais ! After  Rodin,  who,  of  course, 
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stands  out  as  the  great  creator  of  the  age,  there  is  no 
work  finer  than  Dalou’s.  It  seems  Dalou’s  special  gift 
to  express  in  his  sculpture  the  very  soul  of  the  man  he 
represents  ; every  line  is  truthfully  rendered,  but  never 
exaggerated.  The  admirable  finish  of  his  work  is  a 
delight  to  look  at,  yet  there  is  no  over-study  of  mere 
finish,  only  loving  care  for  truth.  The  recollection  of 
the  busts  by  Dalou,  eight  in  number,  remains  to  us  the 
most  vivid  impression  made  by  the  sculpture  at  the 
Exhibition.  After  seeing  the  immense  collection  of 
sculpture  in  the  Grande  Salle,  it  was  a real  delight  to 
come  back  to  those  busts  executed  with  such  quiet 
strength  and  with  such  a masterly  hand. 

After  the  Commune  Dalou  came  to  London  and  began 
toworkhere;  little 
by  little  success 
came  to  him.  “La 
Paysanne,”  the 
statue  of  a woman 
suckling  her  child, 
now  the  property 
ofSirCoutts  Lind- 
say, obtained  an 
immense  success 
at  the  Academy 
Exhibition. 

S;o  on  after, 

Dalou  executed  a 
full-size  marble 
statue  of  a woman 
rocking  a child  in 
her  chair,  which  is 
called  “ La  Ber- 
ceuse.’’ 

About  this  time 
there  was  a com- 
petition in  France 
for  a monument  of 
the  Republic,  and 
the  sketch  sent  by 
Dalou  obtained 
the  majority  oi 
votes.  This  monu- 
ment has  only 
r e c e n tly  been 
erected  in  the 
Place  des  Nations, 
and  is  reproduced 
here  as  an  extra 
plate. 

A little  later  the  French  Government  gave  Dalou  an 
order  for  a bas-relief  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  w'hich 
is  a very  remarkable  work.  He  chose  for  the  bas- 
relief  the  well-known  incident  in  the  Chamber  in  1789, 
when  the  Marquis  de  Breze  tried  to  dismiss  the  Deputies, 
saying  with  mock  dignity  : “ Messieurs,  you  have  heard 
the  King’s  orders!”  and  King  Mirabeau,  as  Carlyle 
called  him,  uplifted  his  lion  voice  and  answered  : “ Yes, 
Monsieur,  we  have  heard  what  the  King  was  advised  to 
say.  . . . Go,  Monsieur,  tell  those  who  sent  you  that 

we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  we  only 
leave  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  1 ’’ 

Dalou  has  succeeded  so  well  in  representing  the 
haughty  bearing  of  Mirabeau,  the  confused  astonish- 
ment of  the  Marquis  de  Br^ze,  and  the  attitude  of  all  the 
Deputies,  who  turn  their  heads  and  seem  to  indicate  the 
ardent  youth  of  the  time,  full  of  ideas,  of  conviction,  and 
of  enthusiasm,  that  he  has  made  this  composition  an 
unforgettable  work.  Dalou  has  executed  many  other 


works  : a drunken  Silenus  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  and  near  it  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Eugene  Delacroix — the  bust  of  Delacroix  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  group.  Fame  holds  a palm  above  it,  while  Time 
strives  in  vain  to  drag  her  away.  The  bust  of  Delacroix 
and  the  figure  of  Fame  form  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture 
since  Pugene. 

All  Dalou’s  works  have  assured  his  reputation  in  the 
future.  He  has  made  a terra-cotta  bust  of  his  friend 
Legros  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Dijou.  Dalou 
studied  art  at  the  School  of  Art  in  the  Rue  de  I’Ecole  de 
Medecine  with  Legros,  Aube,  and  Rodin,  and  was  for 
a while  the  pupil  of  Monsieur  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran. 
This  Master  has  had  the  distinction  of  having  taught  the 

greater  part  of  the 
artists  who  are 
now  famous  — 
Legros,  Rodin, 
Cazin,  Lhermitte, 
Georges  Bel- 
langer,  Fantin 
Latour,  Louis 
Solon  — and  all 
that  generation  of 
artistshave  gained 
much  from  his 
method  of  work- 
ing from  memory. 

Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  when 
director  of  South 
Kensington,  took 
the  initiative  in 
the  interest  of  art 
in  England,  and 
appointed  Dalou 
Professor  of  Sculp- 
ture, and  Legros, 
Professor  of  Etch- 
ing ; and  it  was  he 
who,  after  Dalou 
left  for  France,ap- 
pointed  Lentheri 
in  his  place,  and 
by  his  freedom 
from  national  pre- 
judice, Sir  Edward 
has  rendered  a 
great  service  to  art 
in  England.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  give  a reproduction  of  the  bust 
of  Dalou  done  by  Rodin.  The  former  has  been  specially 
fortunate  in  the  portraits  which  exist  of  him,  one  being 
the  bust  by  Rodin,  and  the  other  the  etching  by  Legros, 
and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  how  these  two 
Masters  have  treated  the  same  subject. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sculpture  at  the  Grand 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  was  French,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  it  was  the  stronger  and  better  portion.  Rodin 
sent  “ Le  Baiser,”  and  a bust,  but  these  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with,  and  his  extraordinary  genius  being 
Jiors  lig7ie,  w'e  do  not  wish  to  introduce  any  notice  of  his 
work  here. 

Bartholom^  exhibited  in  plaster  his  “ Monument  au.x 
Morts,’’  now  erected  in  stone  at  Pere  la  Chaise.  It 
represents  the  mourners,  the  men  on  one  side,  the 
women  on  the  other,  all  in  different  attitudes  of  sorrow  ; 
in  the  centre  are  the  figures  of  a man  and  woman 
stepping  together  into  the  silent  world.  Only  one  half 


Panth'ercs. 

By  Gardet. 
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of  the  monument  is  reproduced  in  our  headpiece.  It 
has  much  feeling  and  grace,  and  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  somewhat  recalls  Egyptian  art. 

At  Bartholome’s  studio  we  saw  a group  of  women  in 
marble  with  heads  close  together  in  secret  converse, 
“ I have  done  this 
for  my  pleasure,” 

Monsieur  Bartho- 
lomesaid,  smiling 
as  he  showed  it, 

” it  is  a study  of 
backs.”  We  com- 
plained that  there 
was  such  a quan- 
tity of  scnlpture 
massed  together 
in  the  Grande 
Salle  at  the  Exhi- 
bition that  it  was 
bewildering  to  the 
brain.  “Yes,”  he 
said,  ” the  sculp- 
ture ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  all 
the  galleries  on 
the  rez  de  chaussee, 
bnt  as  in  the 
former  Exhibi- 
tion, the  pictures 
crowded  out  the 
sculpture.” 

“Happily,”  he 
added,  “Sculpture 
withdraws  a little 
from  the  present 
f earful  competi- 
tion, is  executed 
from  real  love  of 
the  art ; sculptors 
cannot  look  for 
money  success  as 
painters  can ; we 
know  how  few 
people  can  buy 
statuary.” 

Bartholome’s 
work  shows  refine- 
ment, tenderness, 
and  quiet  delight 
in  his  art,  and 
one  sees  in  it  no 
struggle  for  ori- 
ginality, resolving 
itself  into  eccen- 
tricity, but  real 
pleasure  in  the 
figures  he  creates. 

“ La  Nature  se 
devoilant’’  by  Bar- 
rias  (on  this  page), 
has  aroused  much 
interest  and  admiration.  It  is  the  statue  of  a woman  in 
coloured  marble.  The  lower  drapery  is  in  dark  red  and 
mottled  marble ; the  drapery,  part  of  which  is  brought 
above  the  head  by  the  uplifted  arms,  is  in  pale  yellow 
marble.  The  hair,  lips,  eyes,  are  coloured,  and  even  the 
bust  and  arms  are  slightly  tinted.  In  looking  at  it  we 
felt  involuntarily  that  if  the  bust,  arms  and  face  had  been 
in  pure  white  marble  the  effect  of  the  whole  would  have 


been  simpler.  The  drapery  in  yellow  marble  which 
forms  the  veil  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  com- 
position, and  shows  great  skill,  being  so  modelled  that 
standing  against  the  light  it  looks  almost  transparent 
in  the  folds.  It  is  a very  realistic  piece  of  work,  and 

as  such  makes  a 
strong  impression 
on  every  spectator. 

Eremiet  exhi- 
bited several 
pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. His  “ St. 
George,”  a colossal 
equestrian  statue, 
is  fine  decorative 
work,  and  is  very 
good  in  design 
His  “ Homme  de 
I’Age  de  la  Pierre” 
in  high  relief,  is 
strong  and  clever. 
It  represents  a 
man  just  victori- 
ous over  a bear, 
though  with  flesh 
torn  in  the  con- 
flict ; the  bear  lies 
dead  at  his  feet 
while  he  drags  the 
cub  with  him  as 
he  goes;  it  is 
realistic,  but  good 
work.  Gardet’s 
statues  of  animals 
are  admirable. 
His  “Pantheres” 
(opposite)  are  mo- 
delled with  truth 
and  force.  He 
sent  five  pieces  of 
sculpture  to  the 
Exhibition,  but 
‘ ‘ L e C h i e n 
Danois”  and 
“Pantheres”  are 
the  gems. 

“NosDestinees” 
by  Saint  Marceaux 
(page  292)  is  a 
most  unusual 
group  ; it  is  very 
imaginative  and 
has  grace  and 
beauty.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  three 
women  who  fly 
through  the 
clouds  make  per- 
La  Nature  se  devoilant.  hapS  tOO  thin  an 

By  Batrias.  outline,  but  the 

action  of  the 

hands  is  well  expressed  ; the  one  Fate  clutching  at  all 
good  life  can  give,  the  other  w'arding  off  all  evil  that  can 
befall,  and  the  third  imploring  to  gain  the  one  and 
escape  the  other.  The  group  appeals  to  us  more  by  its 
conception  than  by  its  actual  execution. 

Theodore  Rivi&i-e,  although  he  has  executed  some 
full-sized  statues,  is  best  known  by  his  charming  little 
statuettes ; and  by  these,  w'hich  are  in  ivory,  marble. 
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onyx,  and  bronze,  he 
has  achieved  a great 
success  in  Paris.  He 
looks  on  them  as  bibelots, 
and  does  not  wish  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  apart 
from  this  w’ork  he  is  a 
sculptor  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  After  all,  these 
dainty  little  figures, 
which  are  full  of  feeling 
and  grace,  are  possible 
to  possess,  while  it  needs 
a gallery  or  a palace  for 
sculpture,  and  Riviere’s 
name  will  alw'ays  be 
associated  with  these 
lovely  bibelots.  He  has 
never  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  we  ex- 
pressed our  regret  that 
he  had  not  done  so,  he 
said  it  was  impossible, 
because  the  risk  of 
transporting  such  deli- 
cate work  w’as  too  great. 

There  were  eight  ex- 
hibits of  Riviere’s  work 
in  the  same  Salle  where 
Dalou’s  busts  were 
placed.  “Charles  VI. 
et  Odette  ’’  is  a .specially 
charming  group,  the 
woman's  face  being  full 


L' irresistible  Amour, 

By  Marie  Cassaveiti. 


of  feeling.  The  group 
acconipan3’ing  this  no- 
tice is  illustrative  of 
Flaubert’s  novel,  and  is 
the  most  admired  piece 
of  Riviere’s  work.  He 
is  energetic  and  full  of 
life ; his  w'ork  has  for 
him  an  absorbing  in- 
terest, and,  being  young, 
he  has  a brilliant  future 
before  him. 

Amongst  other 
French  sculptors,  we 
must  first  mention 
Falguiere,  w'hose  most 
interesting  work  at  the 
Exhibition  w-as  an 
ebatiche  in  plaster,  re- 
presenting a man  carr}"- 
ing  another  over  his 
shoulder.  The  figure  of 
the  man  who  is  carried 
— either  dead  or  sense- 
less— is  full  of  expres- 
sion : the  limbs  hang  in 
quite  a natural  way, 
inert  and  limp,  and 
convey'  clearly'  the  life- 
le.ss  burden,  so  hard  to 
bear  along.  The  ebauche 
recalled  tons  Falgui& re’s 
last  visit  to  Wissant, 
w'here,  in  half-an-hour 


Nos  Deslinces. 

By  Saint  Marceaux. 


General  View  of  the  Statuary  in  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux- Aits. 
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mind  than  this  sordid  subject.  There  was  an  interesting 
statue  by  Jean  Hugues,  “Potier.”  The  fingers  which 
mould  the  pot  are  true  in  their  action,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  workman’s  face  follows  the  feeling 
fingers  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 

In  the  Foreign  School  there  was  much  interesting  work, 
and  we  have  obtained  illustrations  of  three  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. In  the  Belgian  School,  Fambeaux  is  much  admired. 
“ Le  Triomphe  de  la  femme”  (page  289)  is  strong,  and 
the  modelling  good  ; there  is  something  broad  and  fine 
about  the  contoii,7-s  of  his  work,  but  to  us  there  is  a lack 
of  delicate  imagination,  and  the  work  of  his 
fellow-countryman,  Constantin  Meunier,  ap- 
peals to  us  much  more  strongly — the  latter’s 
representations  of  country  life  and  country 
labour  are  so  simple  and  so  true.  “L,a  Moisson,” 
in  high  relief,  is  very  fine.  All  the  reapers  in 
their  different  attitudes  amongst  the  corn  give 
the  very  breath  of  the  harvest. 

Amongst  the  Greek  sculpture  the  strongest 
and  most  refined  was  the  work  of  Marie  Cassa- 
vetti,  who  exhibited  two  cases  of  medallions,  a 
bust,  a group,  and  a statue.  The  medals,  which 
are  all  portraits,  are  well  modelled  and  have 
style  and  character.  The  group,  “Venus  et 
Adonis  mourant,”  is  poetically  conceived,  pic- 
turing the  dying  Spring  and  clinging  regret  of 
the  Summer ; the  young  lover  passing  away 
while  the  full  life  of  the  woman  tries  to  hold 
him  back.  The  head  of  Adonis  is  fine  and 
heroic.  “ L’irresistible  amour,”  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  on  page  292, 
is  perhaps  in  most  respects  the  best  work. 
The  torso,  the  legs,  and  the  arms  are  all  well 
modelled,  and  are  free  from  that  poor  thinness 
which  spoils  so  many  statues  of  youths.  Fove 
is  stringing  his  bow  with  all  his  might,  and  we 
feel  that  his  aim  will  be  true  and  his  shaft 
irresistible!  There  is  much  tenderness  and  re- 
finement in  all  Marie  Cassavetti’s  work,  but  it 
is  never  lacking  in  force.  In  the  Austrian  Sec- 
tion we  found  the  work  of  Theresa  Ries  the 
most  striking.  “Fes  Invincibles,”  a group  in 
plaster  (reproduced  opposite)  is  a clever  composi- 
tion. The  attitude  of  each  of  the  men  is  most 
true  to  nature,  especially  that  of  the  leader  who 
stoops  and  draws  the  cord  with  dogged  strength. 
Each  face  bears  the  stamp  of  toil,  but  the  im- 
press varies  with  each  personality.  The  work 


Salammho  et  Matho. 

By  Theodore  Riviere, 


is  strong,  and  there  is 
no  striving  for  effect 
at  the  cost  of  truth. 
The  group  suggests 
the  inspiration  of 
Meunier.  The  same 
sculptor  exhibited  a 
bust  of  a man,  which 
is  very  good  work,  full 
of  expression  and  well 
modelled.  The  Eng- 
lish School  was  dis- 
appointing. There 
was  a graceful,  but  not 
veryinteresting  figure 
of  a very  young  girl. 
“ Echo,”  by  Ford  ; 
Gilbert  did  not  ex- 
hibit ; there  was 
something  good  and 


on  the  beach,  he  playfully  modelled  with  a child’s  spade 
and  wet  sand  the  figure  of  a woman  cast  up  by  the 
waves,  lying  on  the  shore,  sea-washed  and  wind-swept, 
telling  most  convincingly  a tragic  story  of  the  relentless 
ocean. 

Desruelle’s  “Enfant  Prodigue”  is  clever;  we  admit 
the  skill  of  the  sculptor  ; the  besotted  expression  of  the 
enfant  prodigue  and  the  modelling  of  the  pig  are  un- 
deniably strong,  but  pardon  and  rehabilitation  woi:ld 
have  been  thrown  away  on  such  a prodigal,  and  we  feel 
it  was  a pity  there  was  no  finer  thought  in  the  sculptor’s 
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strong  in  Colton’s  “ Le  Trouveur  des  Images,”  but  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  best  works  were  Thornycroft’s  big 
statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  J.  M.  Swan’s  ” kionne 
buvant,”  a small  bronze  figure  which  shows  the  same 
knowledge  and  mastery  in  the  treatment  of  animal  life  for 


Russia  was  very  prolific  in  Statuary,  and  France  gave 
considerable  space  to  her  ally.  In  a gallery  upstairs 
Auto  Kolsky  exhibited  no  less  than  twenty-three  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  a salle  exclusively  reserved  to  him.  His 
work  is  refined , but  not  very  strong.  He  is  best  known  by 


JLes  [nvincibles.  By  Theresa  Ries. 


which  his  paintings  are  so  famous.  From  Italy  came 
some  clever  and  charming  statuary,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  any  one  piece  of  sculpture  was  superlatively  good. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  was  ” Un  Tigre,”  by  Merculiano. 
“ Le  Fondeur,”  by  Graziosi,  is  interesting  and  natural, 
and  there  was  a group  in  bronze  by  Renda,  representing 
two  little  boys  racing,  and  laughing  as  they  ran,  which 
was  full  of  charm  and  life.  Trentacosta  sent  a figure  of  a 
very  young  girl  fallen  to  the  ground  in  grief.  He  calls 
it  ” Fille  de  Niobe  ” ; it  is  delicate,  refined,  and  full  of 
feeling.  In  the  Norwegian  Section  there  was  a cleverly 
modelled  horse  by  Utsond  “ La  chevauchee  infernale.” 
The  subject  is  from  Scandinavian  Mythology,  and  it 
represents  the  ride  of  Balder.  The  action  of  the  horse 
as  he  takes  his  desperate  leap  is  striking ; the  distended 
nostrils  and  starting  eyes  make  the  reckless  plunge  very 
realistic.  The  figures  of  Balder  and  Nanna  are  poor,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  group  was  modelled  for  the  horse, 
which  is  the  only  interesting  part. 


his  “Spinoza.”  His  figitre  of  “Satan  ” is  interesting,  the 
attitude  and  expression  being  well  conceived.  Ginzbourg 
sent  several  groups  of  child  life,  which  he  treats  with 
truth  and  humour ; he  has  caught  the  laughing,  mis- 
chievous mood  of  boys  to  perfection.  A notice  of 
Russian  work  would  not  be  complete  without  mention- 
ing Vallgreii,  although  his  work  can  scarcely  be  called 
sculpture.  As  decoration  it  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
He  groups  his  flowers  and  women’s  forms  in  lovely 
designs.  The  lines  and  colour  of  his  little  bronzes  are 
delightful  to  look  at  and  have  a distinction  which  is  all 
his  own,  but  his  work  is  not  sculpture. 

We  shall  not  easily  forget  the  effect  of  the  Grande 
Salle  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  nor  the  days  passed 
there  in  seeking  amongst  the  vast  collection  of  Statuary — 
which  represented  so  much  thought,  talent,  and  concen- 
trated effort — those  works  which  seemed  in  any  way  to 
stand  out  from  the  rest  and  lay  some  claim  to  being 
remembered.  Charl,es  Quentin. 


The  Grand  Stauxasc  of  the  Grand  Palais. 


SOME  VIEWS  OF  THE  GRAND  PALAIS  AND  OF  THE 

PETIT  PALAIS. 


WHEN  the  first  im- 
pression of  won- 
der produced  by  the 
enormous  extent  of  the 
interior  of  the  Grand 
Palais  began  to  pass 
away,  a feeling  of  dis- 
appointment was  felt. 

There  was  here  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  Grand 
Palais  was  a huge  show- 
room, wherein  were  dis- 
played the  endless 
armies  of  sculptured 
groups  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Adequate  decoration 
of  this  great  show-room 
had  scarcely  been  at- 
tempted this  Exhibition 
year.  Doubtless,  in 
time,  we  shall  find  the 
interior  of  the  Grand 
Palais  maintaining  the 
promise  given  by  its 
exterior.  DuringtheEx- 
hibition  there  were  few 
features,  at  least  in  the 


Group  of  Sculpltirc  in  the  Grand  Palais. 


main  part  of  the  build- 
ing, which  could  be 
called  completely  satis- 
fying to  the  artistic 
sense. 

We  omit,  of  course, 
the  wonderful  part  of 
the  building  lying  near 
the  Avenue  D’Antin, 
w'hich  has  already  been 
illustrated  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

The  Grand  Staircase, 
however,  produced, 
even  in  its  incomplete 
condition,  an  impres- 
sion of  grandeur.  Our 
headpiece  will,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  corro- 
borate this  view.  This, 
however,  was  almost  the 
only  feature  of  the  great 
hall,  occupied  by  Sculp- 
ture, which  could  be 
said  to  attract  us  by  its 
beauty. 

The  impression,  how- 
ever, of  size  and  scope, 
given  by  the  view  of  the 


linli atim  Hulls  i>f  the  Petit  t^utais. 
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■’irn-  The  Salle  ties  Pas  Perdus  in  the  Petit  Palais- 


Grand  Palais  from  the  gallery  running  round  it,  was 
absolutely  astounding.  Some  idea  of  this  can  be  formed 
by  a glance  at  our  full-page  illustration  on  page  293. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Petit  Palais,  where  an  entirely 
different  aspect  of  things  awaited  us.  Here  we  had,  on 
entering,  an  impression  of  beauty  and  completeness  ; 
we  were  not  staggered  by  vast  perspectives,  but  ravished 
by  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  building  itself  and 
the  treasures  it  contained. 

We  were  struck  at  once  by  the  great  beauty  of  the 
interior  of  the  Central  Cupola,  ornamented  with  armour 
from  the  Musee  d’Artillerie.  On  either  side  were  the 
Salles  des  Pas  Perdus  decorated  wdth  splendid  speci- 
mens of  historic  P'rench  armour  and  tapestry.  At  each 
end  of  these  halls  were  to  be  found  sleighs  and  sedan 
chairs  of  tae  eighteenth  century. 


P'rom  these  two  Cupolas  a double  row  of  Galleries 
form  the  remaining  part  of  the  building.  The  Outer 
Gallery  was  devoted  to  a collection  of  historic  P'rench 
furniture. 

The  Inner  Galler}^  contained  many  priceless  treasures 
in  ivory,  tapestry,  metal  work,  jewellery,  and  porcelain 
gathered  from  the  most  importantcollections  of  P'rance. 
The  treasures  from  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Bayeux, 
the  sixteenth -century  arms  and  armour,  and  nianj’ 
other  objects,  to  which  our  space  only  permits  us  to 
allude,  completed  a collection  which  was,  in  itself,  a 
revelation  and  an  education. 

In  the  galleries  where  the  collection  of  historic 
French  furniture  was  displayed  we  found  a very  com- 
plete collection. 

The  Salle  Louis  Fourteenth  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
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The  Salle  des  Moyens  Ages  in  the  Peiit  Palais. 


interesting-  of  these 
rooms.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  the 
furniture  belonging 
to  the  king,  the  beau- 
tiful Beauvais  car- 
pets, and  the  Gobelin 
tapestries.  In  an 
adjoining  galler}’  the 
subject  of  the  lower 
illustration  on  this 
page  was  situated. 

We  have  purposely 
confined  ourselves 
somewhat  to  gener- 
alities in  giving  this 
short  sketch  of  the 
contents  of  the 
Grand  Palais  and  the 
Petit  Palais.  There 
was,  however,  one 
object  displayed  in 
the  Petit  Palais, 
which  we  venture  to 
illustrate  separately. 
This  is  the  now  fa- 
mous clock  by  Falco- 
net, which  perhaps 
attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  one 
single  exhibit  in  the 
building.  Its  reputed 


p.vh’rior  Cnl/erv  of  the  Petit  Potrri.'s, 

.Sho7uin^the  Bed  of  the_Di(hc  of  Lon  nine. 


value  was  placed  at 
a fabulous  figure,  and 
of  this  we  tell  the 
somewhat  inflated 
history.  It  is  an  un- 
questionably beauti- 
ful piece  of  work, 
and  the  modelling 
of  the  three  nude 
figures  in  marble, sup- 
porting the  clock,  is 
ofaremarkable  order. 

This  celebrated 
clock  by  Falconet 
(born,  1716;  died,  1791), 
symbolical  of  The 
Three  Graces,  at- 
tracted so  much  ad- 
miration from  the 
crowds  gathered 
around  that  the  pres- 
sure was  sufficient  at 
times  to  endanger  its 
safet}’. 

Our  illustration 
gives  a general 
idea  of  the  de.sign. 
One  of  the  marble 
figures  indicates  the 
time  with  o u t - 
stretched  arm  ])oint- 
ing  to  the  dial,  which 
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The  Salle  Louts  XIV.  in  the.  Petit  /’atats. 


being  made  to  revolve  horizontallj^  is  a remarkable  piece 
of  mechanism.  The  undraped  forms  of  the  three  god- 
desses in  no  waj-  offend  the  senses,  the  sculptor’s  con- 
ception being  refined  the  attitudes  natural  and  the 
execution  perfect. 

Its  history  is  interesting,  and  a recent  attempt  to  secure 
the  clock  for  another  nation,  is  a noteworthy  estimate  of 
its  value. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  Charles  Manheim,  an 
eminent  expert,  was  travelling  in  Germanj-,  and  knowing 
the  clock  by  reputation,  paid  a visit  to  the  studio  of  s, 


painter  in  Frankfort  where  he  knew  it  to  be.  On  be- 
half of  his  father  he  purchased  it  for  ;^6o,  and  afterwards 
negotiated  its  sale  to  the  Baron  Double,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  work,  for  ;^28o.  On  the 
dispersal  of  the  Double  collection,  the  present  wealthy 
owner,  the  Comte  Isaac  de  Comondo,  commissioned  M. 
Manheim  to  acquire  it,  the  price  realised  being  ^,^4. 200. 
During  the  twenty  years  he  has  had  it  in  his  collection , 
the  Comte  de  Comondo  has  on  several  occasions  signified 
his  intention  to  bequeath  the  treasure  to  the  Louvre. 
Great  was  his  surprise  when  an  American  offered 
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him  ;^io,ooo,  then  ;^20,ooo,  then 
;^30,ooo,  afterwards  ^^50,000  for 
it.  On  that  sum  being  refused, 

;^i20,ooo  was  suggested,  and 
this  amount  representing  the  al- 
ternative gift  the  Comte  de  Co- 
mondo  had  determined  to  make 
to  the  Louvre  in  default  of  the 
clock,  the  rich  American  was 
given  to  understand  that  if  he 
paid  that  sum  to  the  Louvre,  he 
could  claim  the  clock  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Exhibition.  The 
would-be  purchaser,  however,  has 
not,  according  to  the  story,  pro- 
ceeded further  in  the  matter. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  impres- 
sions received  from  our  visits  to 
the  Grand  Palais  and  the  Petit 
Palais,  we  may  say  broadly  that 
the  Grand  Palais  impressed  us 
mainly  with  its  vast  size  and  ma- 
jestic proportions.  The  Petit 
Palais,  on  the  other  hand,  charmed 
and  delighted  us  not  only  by  its 
graceful  outlines  and  harmonious 
decoration,  but  by  the  sense  of  its 
being  a fltting  home  for  the  price- 
less historic  treasures  it  enshrined. 

And  we  venture  to  believe  that, 
for  once,  the  popular  verdict  w'as 
the  true  one.  On  all  sides  one 
heard  expressions  of  delight  from 
men,  women  and  children,  of  all  classes  and  nationalities. 


as  the  beauties  of  the  building  and 
of  its  contents  were  discovered. 

If  one  of  the  principal  func- 
tions of  art  is  its  power  to  educate 
the  mind  while  it  pleases  the 
senses,  the  architect  of  the  Petit 
Palais  has  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  achievement.  We 
believe  that  more  pleasure,  of  an 
elevating  nature,  was  given  by  the 
Petit  Palais  than  by  any  other 
building  in  the  Exhibition.  Critics 
of  the  Exhibition  as  a whole 
have  brought  against  it  the  charge 
that  architecturally  it  was  inferior 
to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 
A reservation,  however,  is  in- 
variably made  even  by  persons 
holding  such  opinions.  It  is  that 
in  the  Petit  Palais  the  architect 
has  achieved  a triumph  more  com- 
plete and  lasting  than  w’as  the 
caseinan  individual  instanceinany 
great  exhibition  of  recent  years. 

These  impressions  are  neces- 
sarily fragmentary.  An  adequate 
appreciation  of  such  a collection  of 
priceless  historical  treasures  would 
require  many  volumes. 

The  Petit  Palais  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  architectural  fea- 
tures of  modern  Paris.  The  col- 
lection it  enclosed  was,  to  the 
student  of  historic  art,  of  the  profoundest  interest. 

HERBERT  E.  Butler. 


Clock  wiih  The  Three  Graces. 

Bv  Falconet.  In  the  Petit  Palais. 


The  Palais  des  Arts  Jroin  the  Pont  Ale.xandie  III. 


General  View  of  Ihe.  Salle,  tics  Petes. 


THE  SALLE 

This  stupendous  structure  was  one  of  the  “sensations” 
of  the  Exhibition.  Its  enormous  size,  no  less  than  the 
elaborate  scheme  of  its  interior  decoration,  entitled  it  to 
consideration  from  every  visi- 
tor. Much  discussion  was 
called  forth  by  the  decora- 
tion. Many  condemned  it  as 
over-ornate,  but,  at  least,  its 
detractors  must  allow  that 
the  exceptional  difficulties  of 
the  problem  were  grappled 
with  in  an  extremely  spirited 
fashion,  and  that  the  specta- 
cular effect  produced  was  an 
imposing  one. 

The  architect,  M.  Raulin, 
has  proved  that  he  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  produc- 
ing a scenic  effect  of  great 
grandeur,  on  a scale  which 
would  tax  the  resources  of 
any  but  an  enthusiast  in  his 
art. 

He  has  been  ably  assisted 
in  accomplishing  his  work  by 
the  extremely  daring  and 
skilful  decorative  scheme 
carried  out  in  the  painting 
and  sculptural  work  on  the 
great  dome. 


DES  FETES. 

The  four  large  panels  w'ere  painted  bj^  MM.  Cormon, 
Francois  Flameng,  George  Rochegrosse,  and  F.  Maignan, 
and  the  four  small  panels  by  MM.  Eugene  Thirion_ 

Eugene  Maillard,  Gustave 
Surand  and  Hirsch. 

Our  full-page  illustration 
opposite  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  elaborate  nature 
of  the  wmrk  ; and  that  on  page 
305  will  enable  the  reader 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  occasion  of 
the  distribution  of  awards  to 
the  successful  exhibitors. 
The  effect  of  the  electric 
illumination  of  the  vast  dome 
was  very  fine,  no  fewer  than 
4,500  incandescent  lamps 
being  used. 

The  sculpture  in  the  Salle 
des  Fetes  was  not  particularl3' 
remarkable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fine  art,  but  it  filled 
its  proper  place  as  part  of  the 
general  decorative  scheme, 
and  some  of  the  figures  chosen 
to  typify  the  aspects  of  labour 
in  different  parts  of  the  world 
were  reallj’  fine  pieces  of 
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Sculpture  in  the  Salle  ties  Fetes. 


Sculpture  in  the  Salle  ties  Fites, 


modelling'.  Not- 
ably, the  “ Miner,” 
with  his  axe,  illus- 
trated above. 

But  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with 
considering  the 
” Salle  des  Fetes’' 
as  a whole,  with- 
out going  into  the 
subject  in  detail. 
An  enormous 
covered  circular 
space  under  a 
stained-glass  roof 
of  dimensions 
simply  appalling, 
an  arrangement  of 
coHimns  and 
arches  of  huge 
span,  a scheme  of 
decoration,  both  in 
colour  and  form, 
well  suited  for 
spectacular  eifect 
— such  was  the 
” Salle  des  Fetes.” 
An  enormous 
organ  filled  the 
hall  with  sound 
on  great  occasions 
and  added  to  the 
impressiveness 
of  the  various  cere  - 
monies  pe  rformed 
here. 

All  the  solemni- 


Detatl  of  the  Salle  ties  Fites  from  the  Calleiy. 


ties  connected 
with  the  inaugu- 
ration and  other 
functions  of  an 
ofl&cial  character, 
took  place  in  the 
Salle  des  Fetes, 
and,  considering 
thenumberof  peo- 
ple who  were  con- 
tained within  its 
walls  on  more  than 
one  of  these  occa- 
sions, it  speaks 
volumes  for  the 
skill  used  in  its 
planning  and  con- 
struction that  no 
accident  of  realh' 
serious  propor- 
tions took  place. 

Speakingbroad  - 
ly,  then,  the  Salle 
des  Fetes  was  a 
success,  in  that  it 
answered  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it 
was  intended,  and 
that  in  a manner 
worthj’ofthegreat 
Exhibition  of  1900. 

M.  Raul  in  is, 
therefore,  to  be 
heartily  congratu- 
lated on  his  artis- 
tic and  practical 
achievement. 


1900. 
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THE  PENINSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL  PAVILION. 


The  Pavilion  of  this  company  was  one  of  the  artistic 
successes  of  the  Exhibition.  Designed  by  an  able 
architect,  Mr.  J.  E.  Collcutt,  and  decorated  by  Messrs.  G. 
E.  Moira  and  F.  L-  Jenkins,  it  showed  out  as  a building  of 
real  beauty,  its  charm  being  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
its  neighbours,  although  ambitious  and  pretentious, 
simply  acted  as  foils  to  its 
merits. 


The  frieze  by  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, on  the  Exterior, 
representing  ‘ The  Past 
and  Present  of  Naviga- 
tion,’ was  strictly  in  har- 
mony with  the  general 
lines  of  the  building,  and 
took  its  true  place  as  de- 
coration. 

The  coloured  plaster 
work,  in  which  Mr.  IVIoira 
collaborated  with  Mr. 

Jenkins,  was  also  a distinct 
success. 

The  Interiorofthe  Pavi- 
lion showed  the  astonish- 
ing talent  of  Mr.  Moira  in 
a very  marked  degree,  and 
it  is  with  real  regret  that 
we  are  compelled  to  leave 
it  with  only  a few  words 
of  recognition.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Decoration  of 
the  Dome  was  ‘ The 
Four  Winds,’  together 
with  figures  represent- 
ing ‘ The  Sun’  and  ‘The 
Moon.’ 

The  spandrels  contained  Part  of  the  Decoration  of  the  Dome  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Pavilion. 


designs  oi  ‘The  Rock  Devils,’  ‘The  Currents,’  ‘ The 
Fog  Fiends,’  and  ‘The  Spirits  of  the  Gulf  Stream.’  In 
all  of  these  Mr.  Moira  showed  a wonderful  skill  in 
using  form  and  colour  in  a strictly  decorative  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  fine  method  of  embodying 
symbolism. 
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Design  by  Dclfosse  and  Karth. 


Design  in  Papier  Peinfs  ci  Cuir^  by  Dclfosse  and  harth. 


PAPIER  , PEI  NTS,  BY  DEEEOSSE  AND  KAR  ITI. 


Exhibit  by  the  Ecole  Inipetiale  des  Arts  Dicoratifs  of  I 'ienna,  showing  Painting  on  Wood  by  Eiwin  Puchinger. 
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General  View  of  a Saloon 


A Cot  ner  of  a Saloon. 


STEAMSHIP  INTERIOR 
DECORATION, 

BY  LEGLAS  MAURICE. 

In  the  French  section,  and,  we 
believe,  in  those  of  all  other 
nationalities,  there  was  a strange 
lack  of  exhibits  of  this  really 
important  and  growing  branch 
of  art.  Considering  the  vast 
strides  made  during  recent  years 
in  the  decoration  of  the  saloons 
and  other  rooms  of  our  great 
liners  and  yachts,  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  the  matter  should 
have  been  so  little  “ en  Evidence  ” 
at  the  Exhibition.  We  do  not, 
however,  remember  to  have  seen 
any  other  example  of  this  branch 
of  decorative  art. 

In  the  present  instance  we 
had  a very  interesting  exhibit ; 
the  carving  and  upholstering  of 
the  saloon  being  of  really  beau- 
tiful design  and  workmanship, 
and  the  painted  panels  having 
style  and  decorative  appropriate- 
ness. M.  Leglas  Maurice  may 
well  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  his  spirited  effort. 

The  advance  recently  made  in 
artistic  taste  as  applied  to  all  our 
surroundings,  has  not  left  the 
travelling  part  of  the  communit}' 
without  consideration,  and  in  our 
trains  and  steamships  we  now  find 
interior  decoration  of  the  highest 
order. 


Bookbinding.  By  G.  Hulbe. 


LEATHER  WORK  BY 
GEORGE  HULBE,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

Leather,  treated  artistically,  appears  to  be 
adaptable  to  an  immense  variety  of  purposes 
which  one  would  have  scarcely  believed  pos- 
sible, but  a few  simple  forms  of  the  wmrk  are 
here  chosen  for  illustration. 

The  bookbindings  shown  are  very  good,  and, 
although  sometimes  scarcely  decorative,  are 
nevertheless  beautiful  examples  of  workman- 
ship. The  waste-paper  basket  here  illustrated 
is  particularly  happy  in  form  and  design,  and 
so  also  is  the  screen. 


Wasie-Pofer  Basket,  in  Stamped  Leather 

By  G.  Hulbe. 


Bookbinding.  By  G.  Hulbe. 


Screen,  in  Stamped  Leather. 

By  G.  Hulbe. 
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Clock  by  Raingo  Freres. 


Electric  Lamp  by  Raingo  Freres. 


Clock  by  Raingo  Fretes. 


BRONZES  BY  RAINGO  FRERES, 


The  bronzes  shown  by  this  firm  were  seen  to  advantage  even  among  the 
fine  exhibits  shown  by  the  other  firms  in  the  same  Section. 

Messrs.  Raingo  Freres,  however,  devoted  their  energies  to  “an  aspect 
of  the  matter”  somewhat  neglected  by  some  of  their  neighbours.  Their 
bronzes  were  principally  of  a useful,  as  well  as  of  a decorative,  character. 

For  example,  the  clocks  shown  in  our  illustrations,  while  beautiful  as 
works  of  art,  would  be  welcome  in  our  houses  quite  as  much  for  their 
utility  as  for  their  beauty.  This  practical  side  of  the  question  we  can- 
not help  thinking  was  somewhat  neglected 
by  some  of  the  exhibitors  of  bronzes  in  this 
Section. 

Electric  lighting  claims  the  attention  just 
now  of  most  of  the  workers  in  bronze,  and 
Messrs.  Raingo  Freres  showed  some  very 
beautiful  examples  of  electric  lamps. 

The  figure  bearing  a torch,  forming  one  of 
our  illustrations,  is  a particularly  pleasing 
design. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  shown  here 
was  also  in  extremely  good  taste.  Some  of  the 
neighbouring  firms  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  as  to  w’ho  should  display  their  wares  in 
the  most  inappropriate  style.  In  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Raingo  Freres’  exhibit,  we  found  great 
care  expended  on  the  matincr  in  which  the  N'- 

various  beautiful  objects  were  arrayed  ; conse- 
quently, the  visitor  was  able  to  enjoy  them  the 
more  fully. 
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Chimney-piece  designed  by  Louis  Bigaux,  executed  by  E.  Bagues. 


Cabinet  designed  by  Louis  Bigaux,  executed  by  Bagties  and  Lecoeur, 


THE  “INTERIEUR 
MODERNE,’' 

BY  BAGUiS  AND  LECOEUR. 

The  exhibits  in  the  French  section 
devoted  to  interior  decoration  of  pri- 
vate houses  and  public  buildings  were 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were 
of  high  artistic  merit.  There  was  also 
a considerable  number  of  distinctly 
original  conceptions. 

Of  these  latter  the  exhibit  by  the 
Maison  Bagues  and  Tecoeur  was  one  of 
the  very  best.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  ol 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  work  de- 
signed by  M.  Touis  Bigaux  in  adequate 
Designs  hy  L.  Bigaux,  execuled  by  E.  Bagubs,  terms  of  piaise. 

r s 
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Ceiling  designed  by  Louis  Bigaux,  executed  by  Lecoeur. 


Our  illustrations  will,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the 
extremely  dainty  effects  produced  by  this  able  exponent 
of  the  modern  French  School  of  interior  decoration. 

Our  first  illustrations  show  examples  of  his  designs  in 
chimney-pieces  and  book  cabinets.  The  former  is  of 
very  great  beauty  and  harmony  of  line.  The  latter 
charms  us  with  its  graceful  curves  and  elegance  of  style. 

The  ceiling,  illustrated  here,  shows  the  successful 
manner  in  which  M.  Bigaux  has  treated  a difficult  prob- 
lem ; the  carvings  here,  as  throughout  the  exhibit,  w’ere 


of  a very  high  order.  The  panels  were  harmoniously 
arranged  and  carefully  studied,  due  regard  being  given 
to  the  decorative  effect  in  the  figures. 

Our  other  large  illustration  serves  to  show  the  success 
with  which  the  doorway  and  its  surroundings  have  been 
used  to  produce  a noteworthy  feature  in  the  room. 
Surely  nothing  finer  of  its  kind  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Exhibition. 

We  expect  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  to 
present  to  us  object  lessons  in  all  art  work  in  which 
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Dooiway  and  Panelling  designed  by  Louis  Biganx,  execii/cd  by  E.  Bagu'es  and  Lecoeur. 


lightness  and  elegance  is  the  prevailing  note.  In  the 
Interieur  Moderne,  by  the  Maison  Bagnos  and  L,ecoeur, 
we  have  a typical  example  of  such  a lesson.  And  pos- 
sibly, because  we  feel  how  difhcult  it  is  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  compete  with  his  neighbours  in  these  directions, 
our  admiration  for  French  work  is  greater  and  our  praise 
more  unstinted.  These  designs  by  M.  Bigaux  were 


characteristically  French,  and  as  such  claimed  our  un- 
reserved admiration. 

MM.  Bagues  and  Fecoeur  have  collaborated  in  some  ot 
the  works  shown,  in  others  they  have  worked  separately. 
Their  success  was  marked  in  either  case.  Their  “ Inte- 
rieur Moderne”  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  very 
finest  things  in  the  Exhibition. 
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Grille  by  E,  Robert. 


ARTISTIC  IRONWORK,  BY  E.  ROBERT. 


The  interesting  exhibit  by  this  designer  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  French  Section  set  apart  for  the  workers  in 
wrought- iron.  M.  Robert  is  an  enthusiast  and  an  artist, 
and  many  of  the  examples  of  his  work  in  the  Exhibition 
were  of  great  merit.  In  a neighbouring  annexe  he  was 
to  be  found  at  work,  and  several  fine  pieces  were  made 
by  him  under  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  to  this  section. 


We  show  two  examples  here  of  his  handicraft,  and,  had 
space  allowed,  should  have  been  glad  to  illustrate  it  still 
more  fully. 

The  possibilities  of  iron,  as  a medium  for  the  expression 
of  the  designer’s  art,  are  ably  shown  in  nearly  everj-- 
thing  produced  by  M.  Robert. 


Wrought-ii on  Cates  hy  E.  Robot. 
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Detail  of  Design  by  Pi  of iisor  W.  Wasnelzoff. 


Church  Decoration,  design  by  Professor  W.  IVasnetzof . 


THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  BY 
‘P.  OVTCHINNIKOFF. 

V 

The;  wonderful  display  made  by  this  firm 
did  much  to  redeem  the  character  of  the 
Russian  Section  as  a whole  from  the  charge 
of  being  distinctly  inartistic.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  much  of  interest,  from  other  points 
of  view,  in  the  Section,  but  works  of  artis- 
tic worth  were  “ few  and  far  between.” 
It  was  therefore  doubly  pleasant  to  dis- 
cover so  fine  an  effort  as  that  made  here. 

The  screen,  designed  by  Professor  W. 
Wasnetzoff,  was  a very  fine  example  of 
the  Russian  school  of  church  decoration. 
Rich  and  florid  in  style,  it  nevertheless 
claimed  our  respect  and  admiration  by 
reason  of  its  consistency  in  design  and 
beauty  of  colour. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  space  was  some- 
what restricted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
fine  exhibit,  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
really  satisfactory  impression  of  so  large  an 
object  as  the  original  of  our  upper  illustra- 
tion— we  therefore  show  the  central  part  on 
a larger  scale.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
study  some  of  the  intricate  detail  which  was 
lavished  upon  the  work. 
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PORCELAIN  BY  THE 
ROYAL  SAXON 
CHINA  MANUFACTORY 
OF  MEISSEN. 


The  work  of  this  manufactory 
occupied  a conspicuous  position 
in  the  German  Section.  The 
china  displayed  covered  a large 
area,  and  the  merit  of  everything 
shown  was  indisputable.  Some 
of  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant pieces  were  extremely 
fine,  and  merited  close  indivi- 
dual study.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  reasons  which  move  our  col- 
lectors of  so-called  “old  china,’’ 
to  spend  immense  sums  on  doubt- 
ful specimens  of  “Dresden,’’ 
when  such  modern  work  as  that 
shown  by  the  Meissen  manu- 
factory can  be  purchased  at 
quite  moderate  prices.  The 
work  itself  is,  in  our  opinion, 
entirely  equal  and  in  some  ways 


superior  to  that  characterizing  much  of  the  old  work.  Some  of 
the  modelling  and  colour- decoration  of  the  modern  Meissen  ware 
is  exquisitely  beautiful. 

We  illustrate  an  example  of  the  figure  work  of  the  firm,  together  with 
a fine  decorative  vase  and  plaque.  All  of  these  objects  were  of  the 
highest  class. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  Porcelain  shown  was,  in  point  of  artistic  complete- 
ness, second  to  none  in  the  German  Section. 
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Vases  hy  Tomotaro  Kato^  and  Figure  by  Kwatano. 


Porcelain  by  Fukagawa . 


PORCELAIN  EXHIBITED  BY 
TOMOTARO  KATO  OF  TOKIO, 
BY  KWATANO,  AND  BY 
FUKAGAWA  OF  ARITA. 

In  Porcelain  the  Japanese  Section  was 
naturally  rich.  Of  course,  there  were 
exhibits  which  did  not  rise  far  above  the 
level  usually  to  be  found  in  the  windows 
of  the  firms  dealing  in  such  wares  in 
London  or  Paris.  But  there  were  also 
many  works  of  a higher  order  of  merit. 
Among  these  the  work  of  the  artists  under 
present  consideration  showed  out  conspi- 
cuously. The  two  vases  by  Tomotaro  Kato 
were  fine,  and  worthy  of  his  reputation. 

The  statue  of  Yoritomo,  by  Kwatano 
(porcelain  of  Kutani),  was  charming,  and 
is  well  illustrated  above 

The  Porcelain  by  Fukagawa  of  Arita  was 
also  of  great  interest,  as  the  forms  and 
colours  were  alike  simple  and  decorative 
to  a degree  seldom  to  be  remarked  in 
these  days. 

It  is  perhaps  somewhat  to  be  regretted 
that  the  collection  of  Porcelain  in  the 
Japanese  Section  was  so  large.  It  neces- 
sarily embraced  a proportion  of  objects 
not  worthy  of  an  international  exhibition. 

The  exhibitors  mentioned  above  did 
much  to  raise  the  average  of  merit  in 
the  Japanese  Section  to  the  high  position 
it  unquestionably  held  in  the  Exhibition. 
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‘ hhiciiis  Scaevola'  by  U'.  Kumm. 


‘ The  Ctviatn  ' by  Ceciges  M olJJ. 


‘ Adam  and  Eve'  by  G.  Eberlein. 


BRONZES  BY  GLADENBECK  AND  SOHN 
OF  BERLIN. 

The  gallery  of  the  German  Section  contained  a large 
nnraber  of  bronzes  by  this  renowned  honse.  Some  were 
i ndifferently  placed  with  regard  to  light  and  surround- 
ings, but  many  were  seen  to  advantage,  and  greatly  added 
to  the  effect  of  the  Section  as  a whole. 

We  show  here  three  examples  of  the  work  which  will 
demonstrate  the  wide  range  in  subject  and  treatment  to 
be  met  with  in  the  bronzes  by  this  celebrated  Berlin 
firm. 

‘ Mucius  Scaevola,’  by  W.  Knmm,  is  a splendid 
example,  as  are  also  the  ‘Adam  and  Eve,’  bj’  G. 
Eberlein,  and  no  less  so  the  ‘ Centaur,’  by  Georges 
Wolff. 

Taking  the  exhibit  as  a whole,  it  successfully  bears 
comparison  with  the  works  shown  in  other  sections,  and 
more  than  vindicates  the  right  of  this  firm  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  first  amongst  the  makers  of  Bronzes  d’Art 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  regret,  in  the  case  of  the  present  notice,  is  that 
we  are  nnable  to  illustrate  more  of  the  objects  shown. 
There  were  many  of  merit  equal  to  those  selected,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  show  typical  examples, 
and  we  trust  that  those  chosen  will  give  a true  impression 
of  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  works  exhibited. 


; 
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A YOUNG  LADY  OF  S'A’ ITZLRLAK  D. 


The  Evening  Party. 

By  Viggo  Johansen, 


CONTINENTAL  PICTURES  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

BY  THE  ART  CRITIC  OF  “LE  FIGAROr 


TO  appreciate  works  of  art  coming  from  the  different 
schools  of  the  world,  Paris  may  be  said  to  occupy  a 
somewhat  exceptional  position.  Each  year  it  receives 
specimens  from  almost  every  quarter,  and  of 
nearly  every  description.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  certain  countries  only,  such  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
are  in  constant  touch  with  Paris  intellectu- 
ally and  materially,  but  also  include  States 
which  maintain  more  or  less  fitful  and  inter- 
mittent relations  with  the  French  capital. 

Those  who,  during  the  past  decade,  have 
followed  the  two  great  exhibitions,  namely, 
that  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  and  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Fran9ais, 
will  have  noticed,  at  least,  one  or  more 
works  of  most  of  the  artists  who  lead  the 
various  schools.  It  has  even  not  infre- 
quently been  said,  with  a certain  playful 
exaggeration  though  with  a substratum  of 
truth,  that  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  was,  primarily,  a rendezvous  for  foreign 
artists.  Undoubtedly  many  talented  painters 
of  almost  every  country  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Lutetian  city,  either  by  their 
presence  to  personally  indentify  themselves 
with  their  work  or  else  to  permanently  stamp 
themselves  upon  the  artistic  age.  The 
Universal  Exhibition,  therefore,  had  rela- 
tively few  surprises  in  store  for  Paris,  since 

1900 


the  display  has  done  little  more  than  bring  to  its  notice  a 
number  of  works  which  had  already  evoked  its  admiration. 
But  we  must  not  view  matters  from  any  too  individual- 


Pancm." 

By  E.  Revcsz. 
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istic  a standpoint.  What  we  have  already  classified  is 
new  to  the  bulk  of  visitors ; besides,  to  merely  group 
together  at  one  time,  and  in  a single  focus,  works  we 
have  seen  separately,  and  at  different  periods,  is  an 
education  in  itself.  It  is  a collective  review  of  those 
elements  which  we  have  previously  subjected  to  indi- 
vidual analysis. 

We  will,  therefore,  try  to  forget  our  former  impressions 
and  seek  to  convey  the  general  idea  produced  upon  us 
by  the  various  national  schools.  We  omit  France,  the 
United  States  and  England,  as  they  have  already  been 
dealt  with  elsewhere. 

And  over  and  above  this 
general  idea  we  will 
endeavour  to  discover 
some  characteristic  fea- 
tures, measured  by 
examples  selected  from 
the  most  original  per- 
sonalities and  the  most 
important  works ; but 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  our  candid 
opinion,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by 
scattering  compliments 
indiscriminately. 

To  begin  with  — is  it 
possible,  at  an  Universal 
Exhibition  like  this,  to 
have  an  absolutely 
accurate  idea  of  what  is 
called  “Pari  mondial"  ? 

In  theory  “ Yes,”  in 
practice ‘‘ No.”  In  such 
a case  juries  would  need 
to  be  composed  of  angels 
instead  of  mortals.  Juries 
are  chosen  from  among 
the  most  celebrated  men, 
those  who,  so  to  speak, 
have  “arrived.”  Now, 
those  who  have  ‘ ‘ arrived  ” 
do  not  alwaysunderstand 
those  who  are  about  to 
“arrive.”  No  one  can, 
in  the  least,  blame  them 
for  this ; they  are  per- 
fectly sincere  when  they 
look  upon  themselves  as 
the  guardians  of  liberty, 
now  that  it  is  theirs  after 
no  mean  struggle.  This 
is  but  natural.  Still, 
we  meet  with  instances 

where  this  kind  of  feeling  is  carried  somewhat  to  excess, 
as  in  the  case  of  Spain,  for  instance  (and,  we  would  add, 
in  France  too,  if  we  were^j^  b'ng  with  the  latter),  where. 


all  “ Universal  ” Exhibitions,  no  matter  in  what  country. 
These  exhibitions  partake,  in  reality,  more  of  the  nature 
of  “national”  exhibitions,  with  a modicum  of  the 
foreign  element  thrown  in.  Thus  it  happens  that 
schools,  outside  of  the  French,  are  not  represented 
by  anything  like  their  full  strength,  and  a certain 
capacity  for  correcting  apparent  truths  is  required  in 
order  to  bring  to  bear  a judgment  at  all  accurate  and 
profitable,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  do. 

A significant  exclamation  heard  on  a first  stroll  through 
the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  was  at  the  greatest  nations 

wi.  re  not,  perforce,  the 
mc'St  original.  Russia, 
for  example — by  which 
we  mean  Russia  proper — 
ha,'  we  will  not  say  a less 
abundant,  but,  certainly, 
a less  intense  production 
than  Finland.  The  Fin- 
nish painters,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  have  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Rus- 
sian artists,  despite  the 
fact  of  their  being 
brad  eted  together.  In- 
versely, Denmark,though 
by  r means  one  of  the 
grea.  exhibiting  coun- 
tries, is  still  one  of  the 
most  original,  and  one 
of  those  whose  produc- 
tions appear  to  us  the 
most  novel  and  happy. 

Generally  speaking,  our 
all-roi  I first  impression 
failed  t give  us  the  com- 
forting idea  that  the 
various  schools  had  made 
any  particularly  great 
strides  of  recent  years,  or 
of  having  had  any  very 
distinct  aim.  Painters 
appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tracted between  a multi- 
plicity of  ideas,  not  one 
of  which  can  really  be 
said  to  be  either  impor- 
tant or  profound.  Many 
have  been  swayed  by 
questions  of  technique  or 
of  style,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  before  worry- 
ing how  best  to  express  a 
thought,  it  was  necessary 


Portrait  of  Henrik  'Ibsen. 

By  E.  Werenskiold. 
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with  the  best  intentions  * 
question  is  looked  at. 

Hence  it  is,  from  y 
foregoing,  that  tb 
been  foiind  r'- 
man  as  I - 
France 


but  one  side  of  the 

akin  to  the 
sal,”  has 
'“ench- 
bat 


to  first  conceive  that  thought.  And  those  who  were 
equal  to  the  latter  effort  were  no  less  harassed  than  those 
without  any  idea  at  all.  What  would  interest  people 
nowadays  ? How  appeal  to  the  masses  ? By  coming 
down  to  their  level  the  artist  ceases  to  be  their  superior. 
This  is  why  artists,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  once 
the  masters  and  educators  of  the  world,  are  to-day,  for 
the  most  part,  little  more  than  its  flatterers  and  enter- 
tainers. Hence  ''  ' preponderance  of  portraits,  flatter- 
ing to  individuals  d of  anecdotal  pictures  designed  to 
amuse  the  crowd. 

Never  has  talent  been  of  such  a high  order  ; never  has 
-e  been  such  a quantity  of  skilled  artists ; and  yet  never 
*■  been  cramped  by  such  a paucity  of  ideas.  Such 
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is  the  conclusion  which 
is  insuperably  forced 
upon  us  by  this  vast 
exhibition.  And,  inferen- 
tially,  we  observe  that 
the  peculiarities  of  style 
are  little  by  little  dwind- 
ling and  melting  away 
in  the  most  diverse 
countries.  Even  the 
tj’ro  can  nowadaj’S  at 
a glance  distinguish  an 
old  Italian  from  a Flem- 
ish or  German  painting; 
but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  most 
practised  eye  wull  here- 
after be  able  to  make  a 
distinction  between  a 
German,  a French  and 
a Flemish  -work  of  our 
own  time.  The  zealous 
regard  for  virtuosity 
and  dilettantism,  which 
we  referred  to  just  now, 
accounts  for  the  uneasi- 
ness shown  by  the  prac- 
tice of  copying  from 
one  another  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  should 
have  nothing  whatever  in  common. 

This  very  year  the  Universal  Fx  bition  has  furnished 


us  a particularly  charac- 
teristic example.  It  was 
that  Japan  possessed 
means  of  expression  and 
a technique  suited  to  the 
taste,  education,  and  tem- 
perament of  its  people,  so 
entirely  different  from 
ours.  It  is  well  known 
how,  of  late  years,  a nota- 
ble improvement,  against 
which  the  lamentations  ot 
artists  and  amateurs  of  the 
past  have  availed  nothing, 
has  led  this  active,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent 
race  to  effect  a complete 
change  in  itself,  and  now 
the  Japanese  have,  in  all 
truth,  become  the  Euro- 
peans of  Asia. 

This  is,  probably,  the 
first  time  that  the  results 
of  this  transformation,  in 
its  relation  to  art,  have 
been  officially  recognised 
in  Europe.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  been  one  of  the 
most  novel  and  curious, 
if  not  the  most  satis- 
factory, features  of  the  Exhibition.  By  the  side  of 
water-colours  on  silk,  painted  in  the  traditional  style, 


The  Veritable  Ccesar. 

By  M.  Repine. 


" Pancm." 

By  E.  Revesz. 
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the  Japanese  had  a small  gallery  assigned  to  them, 
containing  about  fifty  oil-paintings,  landscapes,  and 
figures,  executed  in  true  conformity  with  the  methods 
and  aesthetics  of  any  of  our  studios.  And  yet,  whilst 
the  traditional  productions  here  and  there  possess  the 
charm  and  realism  which  have  made  the  extreme 
Oriental  art  so  dear  to  us,  the  new  pictures  have  given 
us  no  clue  as  to  what  we  may  expect  from  this  art  in  the 
future.  At  most 
it  would  seem  as  if 
in  certain  of  these 
canvases  a touch 
of  race  was  dis- 
cernible— that  is 
to  say,  that  ele- 
ment which  is  the 
“raison  d’etre” 
of  a school  and 
gives  it  its  value. 

It  is  unlikely  that 
some  day  the 
Japanese,  by  the 
very  force  of  the 
genius  peculiar  to 
them,  will  not 
come  to  adopt  me- 
thods of  their  own 
in  the  rendering 
of  subjects  worthy 
of  interest.  Mean- 
while they  do 
wisely  to  retain  at 
the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Tokio,  side 
by  side  with  those 
ateliers  where 
“European ’’paint- 
ing is  taught, 
others  where 
Japanese  art  con- 
tinues to  be  prac- 
tised, which  is  per- 
fectly capable  of 
expressing  all 
life’s  varying 
changes,  however 
marked  they  may 
be. 

I will  mention 
but  a few  names  of 
Japanese  painters, 
properly  so-called, 
such  as  Messrs. 

Takeno-Outi, 

Taniguti,  Guejo, 

Nomura,  Kawa- 
bata,  Takahashi 
and  Murase,  who 
strike  me  as  regards  landscapes,  human  figures,  and  in 
the  marvellously  well-caught  movements  of  animals,  as 
the  most  worthy  upholders  of  the  honour  of  their  school. 

Having  alluded  to  certain  minor  schools,  which  show 
as  much  courage  as  originality,  and  which,  in  less- 
exacting  countries,  have  singularly  gained  in  intensity 
and  aim  at  artistic  production,  we  propose  to  deal  with 
them  here  before  passing  on  to  schools  more  prolific, 
ancient  and  of  greater  celebrity. 

Denmark  and  Finland,  it  seems  to  us,  have  struck  the 
most  novel  note  this  time.  Denmark  has  displayed  both 


considerable  activity  and  progress.  In  decoration, 
ceramics,  and  composition  it  has  won  for  itself  a position 
which  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for.  The  painting, 
too,  is  on  a par  with  the  rest.  The  characteristics  of 
this  school  are  very  varied,  and  show  a profound  study 
and  a grand  touch  of  home  life.  Danish  artists  are  little 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  light  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Unlike  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  they 

have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  nights 
clear  as  day  and 
of  days  so  bright 
as  to  make  the 
very  c o lours 
speak.  And  yet, 
unabashed,  the}^ 
have  managed  to 
extract  charms 
from  surrounding 
so  little  conducive 
to  such  a result. 
Hence  it  is  that 
the  Danish  exhi- 
bit presents  so 
many  pictures  of 
family  life  and  of 
interiors,  the  ge- 
nerality of  which 
are  somewhat 
grave  in  tone. 

It  would  be  su- 
pererogation on 
our  part  to  point 
to  the  names  of 
such  universally 
known  masters  as 
Kroyer  or  of  such 
delightfully  skil- 
ful painters  as 
Viggo  Johansen. 
We  w'ould  simply 
record  that  Kroyer 
has  exhibited, 
among  other  fine 
canvases,  ‘ A Sit- 
ting of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,’ 
sundry  portraits, 
including  one  of 
‘ Mr.  and  Madame 
Edward  Grieg,’  a 
small,  homely  can- 
vas, showing  the 
two  artists  at  the 
piano ; and  that 
The  Family.  Johansen  has 

By  Adolphe  Fenyes.  scored  a distinct 

success  with  all 

his  scenes  of  family  life,  as,  for  instance,  ‘ The  Evening 
Party’  (reproduced  on  page  321),  ‘ The  Christmas  Tree,’ 

‘ Grandmother’s  Fete,’  and  others,  scenes  so  instinct 
with  humour  and  abounding  in  true  observation  as  to 
most  aptly  realise  what  we  have  always  imagined  as 
characteristic  of  the  Danish  family  school. 

Besides  these  two  w^ell-known  names  we  should  men- 
tion other,  and  more  recent,  ones  ; in  particular,  that  of 
Wilhelm  Hammershoj,  who,  to  our  mind,  is  a veritable 
master.  This  artist  has  contributed,  in  addition  to  a large 
picture  representing  seated  female  figures,  singularly 
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Woman  tending  Goats. 

By  Max  Liebcrmann. 


peaceful  and  not,  appa- 
rently, given  to  gossip, 
a wliole  series  of  interior 
studies,  the  main  portion 
of  which  is  given  up  to 
simple  harmonies  in 
whites  or  very  fine  greys, 
but  with  few  figures,  such 
as,  perhaps,  a woman  sew- 
ing or  sweeping  or  laying 
the  table.  All  show  consi- 
derable power  of  discern- 
ment, and  are  in  the  style 
of  Ver  Meer,  of  Delft,  so  far 
as  regards  simplicity  of 
elements  and  a sentiment 
as  modest  as  it  is  penetra- 
ting. One  of  these  studies 
just  represented  a bit  of  a 
corner  in  an  old  courtyard, 
with  windows  showing 
from  the  bare  walls,  with 
nothing  else  to  be  seen  ; 
and  yet  the  effect  was  re- 
markable. In  addition  to 
M.  Hammershdj,  in  order 
to  finish  with  Denmark, 
we  would  also  name  the 
following  very  distin- 
giiished  artists: — Tuxen, 
Paulsen,  Irminger,  listed. 


FUherzvomen  returning  from  Church. 

By  Carl  IVilhelmson. 


Jespersen,  Mesdames  Anna 
Ancher,  Helsted,  Niel- 
sen, Willumsen,  Skov- 
gaard,  and  the  humorist 
Christiansen  ; all  combine 
to  impart  to  this  school 
its  character,  and  we  only 
regret  our  inability  to 
comment  upon  their  work 
in  detail. 

Finland,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a school,  which 
draws  its  inspiration  from 
some  grand  legend  or  some 
very  intense  poetic  vision 
of  life.  It  has  something 
wild  and  untutored  about 
it,  and  has,  therefore,  re- 
mained more  naive.  Of 
this  naivete  we  will  give 
an  instance  both  curious 
and  attractive.  One  of 
the  exhibitors,  named 
Rissanen,  is  a real,  in- 
stinctive peasant,  who 
lives  in  a village.  He  has 
sent  two  large  water- 
colours, rude,  but  expres- 
sive— one  ‘ The  Fortune- 
Teller,’  and  the  other 
‘The  Blind  Woman.’ 
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Peasants  Da7tci?tg  at  Night. 

By  A.  Zo7n. 


This  blind  old  mendicant,  unbeautiful  and  inelegant, 
is  a poetess,  unknown  to  any  Academy.  When  she 
heard  that  her  portrait  had  been  painted,  she  com- 
posed and  dedicated  to  the  artist  a poem  on  that 
image  of  herself  she  is  never  to  see.  Here  is  an  epi- 
sode which  takes  us  back  to  the  Golden  Age ; but 
only  for  a brief  spell.  Nevertheless,  Finland  has  pro- 
duced some  remarkable  artists,  and  Helsingfors  is  the 
seat  of  a brilliant  pleiades.  I may  omit  reference  to 
M.  and  Madame  Vallgren,  two  of  the  artists  best  known 
to  us,  who  have  more  especially  devoted  themselves 
to  sculpture.  I w'ould  mention,  however,  as  having 
attracted  considerable  notice  this  time,  Messrs.  Gallen,  a 
severe  and  impassioned  decorator  and  translator  into 
beautiful  images  of  the  grand  poems  of  the  ancients, 
Halonen,  painter  of  figures  and  customs  of  delicious 
depth  of  feeling,  Jaernefelt,  equally  intense  both  in 
his  portraits  and  landscapes  (we  reproduce  his  ‘ Farmer 
and  Day  Labourers’),  Edelfelt,  the  well-known  portrait 
painter,  and  Messrs.  Westerholm,  Blomstedtand  Enckell, 
also  Madame  Soldan,  whose  picture  of  ‘The  Pious  Women 
of  the  Church,’  we  also  illustrate.  Here  we  have  some 
of  the  principal  artists  of  this  valiant  little  school. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  great  Russian  school, 
which  is  much  more  complex  and  difiS.cult  to  define.  We 
are  introduced  to  three  great  currents,  clearly  defined  in 
some  instances,  more  or  less  mixed  in  others.  They 
severally  represent  (i)  wildness  and  spontaneity,  dear  to 
every  lover  of  truly  original  art ; (2)  virtuosity  and  a 
hard-and-fast  rule ; (3)  the  academic  and  traditional 
school,  skilled  rather  than  expressive.  The  first  of 
these  three  is  reflected  in  paintings  such  as  those  of  M. 
Philippe  Maliavine,  quite  a young  artist,  of  whom  a 
large  canvas  and  three  portraits  or  studies  of  figures 


have  been  much  noticed.  The  large  picture,  entitled 
‘ Fun,’  represents  red-hooded  peasant  women  in  a field, 
laughing  immoderately.  It  is  a work  which  has  been 
executed  with  a youthful  verve  and  courage  which 
reminds  us  somewhat  of  Besnard.  With  regard  to  the 
three  portraits,  with  their  impress  of  somewhat  fierce 
pride,  and  their  admixture  of  “abandon”  and  accen- 
tuation, these  were  “morceaux”  showing  great  charac- 
ter. Of  a very  different  “genre,”  though  equally 
striking  in  their  way,  are  some  pictures  by  Riabouch- 
kine,  representing  figures  in  holiday  costume  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which,  from  their  naivete — assumed 
or  natural,  but  at  any  rate  attractive — recall  the  subtle 
and  delightfully  barbaric  works  of  the  peasants  in  their 
“ isbas.” 

The  second  group,  comprising  skilled  masters  and  a 
superb  technique,  though  differing  but  little  from  the 
ateliers  of  Central  Europe,  would  find  its  principal 
exponent  here  in  the  authoritative  painter,  M.  Repine, 
and  that  most  affecting  landscape  delineator,  M. 
Apollinaire  Wasnezow.  M.  Repine’s  ‘ Portrait  of  the 
Veritable  Caesar  ’ (here  reproduced),  and  Wasnezow’s 
‘Siberia’  and  ‘The  Kremlin,’  created  the  most  vivid 
impression.  I would  also  couple  with  this  group  a re- 
markable figure-painter,  M.  Serov,  whose  ‘ Portrait  of  a 
Woman  ’ in  a ball-dress,  seated,  is  an  exceedingly  bright 
and  intense  production  ; he  is,  in  short,  a very  ready  and 
pliant  delineator,  who,  by  his  fine  designs  for  the  ‘ Re- 
surrection,’ would  seem  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Renouard  and  Vierge. 

The  third  section — which  embraces  able  artists  who, 
while  they  do  not  especially  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  originality,  in  not  a few  instances  have  given 
us  either  fine  pieces  or  interesting  pictures— introduces 
us,  amongst  others,  to  the  excellent  scenes,  illustrative 
of  manners  and  customs,  of  M.  Vladimir  Makovsky, 


The  Dealer  in  Bric-a-Brac. 

By  Josef  Israels. 
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showing  a fine  and 
humorous  touch, 
lit  up  by  conspi- 
cuous and  varied 
observation  ; and 
to  the  small  and 
delicate  land- 
scapes of  M. 

Pokitonow,  the 
portraits  of  Har- 
lamoff,  &c.  We 
shall  have  finished 
with  Russia  when 
we  mention,  a- 
mong  Polish  con- 
tributors, Messrs. 

Loevy,  Chelmon- 
ski,  Kendzrierski, 

Maslowski,  and 
Piechowski.  No 
doubt  there  are 
many  other  names 
which  could  be 

cited.  Our  object  in  this  case,  however,  is  to  pick  out 
the  most  typical  artists,  aud  to  point  out  their  dominat- 
ing characteristics.  The  school  of  Russia  is  like  the 
nation  itself ; it  is  still  in  quest  of  the  right  road,  and  in 
its  intense  activity  is  composed  of  elements  so  diverse 
that  between  one  end  of  the  Empire  and  the  other,  there 


is  room  for  consi- 
derable differ- 
ences. 

The  Scandina- 
vian schools,  on 
the  contrary,  are 
signalisedby  great 
homogeneity. 
Sweden  has  its 
own  peculiar  cha- 
racter, as  also  has 
Norway.  Both 
have  much  in  com- 
mon, only  that 
Sweden’s  style  is 
softer,  whereas 
Norway’s  is  more 
vigorous.  Both, 
however,  are 
equally  accept- 
able to  art,  nor 
would  we  hazard 
a preference  for 

either  one  ot  the  rival  countries,  since  both  interest  us. 
Neither,  however,  doubtless  for  want  of  space,  have 
contributed  any  sensational  pictures,  and  there  are  also 
some  abstentions,  chief  amongst  them  being  Messrs. 
Skredswig  and  Osterlid.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  the 
works  sent  there  is  that  ring  of  sincerity,  that  persistent 


The  Passing  of  the  Cattle. 

By  E.  Claus. 


The  Scourers. 

By  Leon  Frederich. 
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and  penetrating  observation  of  life,  that  rich  and  strong 
colouring,  and  that  sort  of  cold  impressionism  which, 
for  a decade  and  a-half,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
artists  to  these  schools.  Among  Norway’s  most  notable 
productions  we  would  place  on  record  those  of  Messrs. 
Werenskiold  and  Heyerdahl,  each  contributing  a fine 
portrait  of  Ibsen,  the  one  light  (reproduced),  the  other 
dark  ; of  M.  Thaulow,  wuth  the  living  landscapes  we 
all  know  ; of  Eiebakke,  who,  by  his  picture,  ‘ Dinner  is 
served,’  has  shown  himself  to  be  a very  fine  painter  of 
home  life;  of  M.  Wentzel,  with  his  curious  and  charac- 
teristic ‘Burial  of  a Sailor  in  Norway,’  a rustic  winter 
scene;  of  that  excellent  artiste,  Madame  Harriet  Backer; 
and  of  Messrs.  Diriks,  Soot,  Thorne,  H.  Strom,  and 
Eilif  Peterssen. 


Young  Chloe. 

By  J.  de  Souza- Pinio, 


As  to  vSweden,  the  astonishingly  pliant  brush  of  M. 
Zorn  triumphs  in  his  ‘ Portrait  of  King  Oscar  II.,’  in 
‘ Peasants  Dancing  at  Night,’  here  reproduced  (I  have 
already  pointed  out  how  Swedish  painters  are  especially 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  clear  nights),  and,  lastly,  in 
a ‘Young  Mother,’  irresistibly  pleasing  by  its  extreme 
tenderness.  M.  Carl  Larsson  is  an  artist  as  eminent 
as  he  is  modest,  whose  works,  unfortunately,  are  too 
little  known.  He  is  a dazzling  colourist,  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  delineators  of  manners  — a 
true  master.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  his  three  hand- 
some productions,  his  large  ‘ Civic  Fete,’  an  infantine 
scene,  and  a charming  studio  scene,  showing  a model 
in, front  of  a Psyche.  Finally,  amongst  the  best  Swedish 
paintings  we  notice,  in  an  out-of-the-way  position,  the 
fine  character  painting  by  AVilhelmson,  ‘ Fisherwives 
Returning  from  Church  ’ (of  which  w^e  print  a repro- 


duction) ; then  there  are  the  contributions  of  INIessrs. 
Nordstrom, Thegerstrom,  Bjorck,  Richard  Bergh,  Madame 
Hanna  Pauli  and  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  he  is  a remarkable  landscape  painter ; not 
because  he  is  a prince,  but  in  spite  of  his  being  one,  for 
I maintain  that  his  work,  under  any  other  name,  could 
not  fail  to  rivet  our  attention. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  Exhibition,  from 
many  points  of  view,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
participation  of  Germany ; and  here  I would  confine 
myself  strictly  to  an  artistic  point  of  view.  If  the 
German  industrial  arts  have  occasioned  surprise,  even 
to  those  best  informed,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
German  painting.  Many  German  painters  are  well- 
known  in  Paris;  for  instance,  Menzel,  Liebermann, 
Kuehl,  and  Uhde,  and  these,  on  this  occasion,  have 
not  been  represented  by  works  of  special  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  with  whom  the  French  are  less 
familiar,  such  as  Boecklin,  Hans  Thoma  Klinger,  Franz 
Stiick,  were  either  absentees  or  else  represented  by  ‘ ‘cartes 
de  visite  ” rather  than  by  works  properly  so-called. 
The  greatest  novelty  shown  to  Paris  was,  no  doubt,  the 
collection  of  portraits  by  Lenbach,  whose  celebrity  had 
reached  us,  but  whose  works  had  never  been  exhibited 
here.  All  these  portraits,  or  nearly  so,  have  a somewhat 
systematic  air  about  them,  suggestive  of  the  old 
masters ; but  all  have  a noble  characterisation,  and 
frequently  show  unexpected  effects  and  expression. 
That  of  the  painter’s  little  girl,  that  of  the  painter  him- 
self, with  the  same  child,  that  of  the  historian  Mommsen, 
and,  lastly,  the  fine  portrait  of  a woman,  are  the  most 
remarkable  “ morceaux  ” contributed  by  the  celebrated 
portrait-painter  of  Bismarck. 

Of  the  artists  whose  names  we  have  mentioned, 
especial  appreciation  was  excited  by  the  two  “gouaches” 
of  Menzel,  Eiebermann’s  ‘ Woman  tending  Goats  ’ 
(which  we  reproduce),  Uhde’s  ‘Nativity,’  and  the  two 
superb  paintings  of  Franz  Stiick, ‘ Bacchanalia’  (of  which 
we  give  a small  reproduction)  and  ‘Paradise  Dost.’  This 
captivating  artist  has  been  equally  admired  as  a sculptor. 
Among  other  German  painters,  whose  work  has  been 
favourably  noticed,  are  M.  Habermann,  with  an  amusing 
portrait  of  a w'oman  ; M.  Gebhardt,  with  the  ‘ Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  ’ ; M.  Kalchreuth,  wuth  a dramatic 
picture  of  ‘ Old  Age  ’ ; and  Messrs.  Weishaupt,  Hummel, 
Kaiser,  with  capital  landscapes,  etc.,  etc.  It  should  also 
be  stated  that  the  German  exhibitors  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  presentation  of  their  woi'ks  and 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  galleries,  questions  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  making  itself  more  and  more  felt. 
The  same  must  also,  in  justice,  be  said  of  Austria,  which, 
of  all  foreign  countries,  has  probably  excelled  the  most 
with  respect  to  the  elegance,  distinction,  and  harmonious 
refinement  of  its  installation.  The  Austrian  school  is 
more  swayed  by  a regard  for  attractiveness  than  real 
depth  ; nevertheless,  it  exhibits  strange  talents,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  portraits  of  Mehofer,  the  decorator  Klimt, 
the  painter  of  manners  Moll,  the  landscape  painter 
Jettel,  the  designer  Mirbach  and  Messrs.  Hynais  and 
Engelhardt,  as  representing  the  so-called  Society  of 
Seceders.  Then  there  is  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  re- 
presented by  Messrs.  Angeli,  Darnaut,  Zoff,  Ribarz, 
and  liladame  Wisinger,  all  excellent  painters,  who, 
however,  do  not  call  for  any  special  notice. 

Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  under  more  confused 
guises  and  by  a much  more  varied  tendency,  analogous 
to  what  we  have  noticed  in  Russia,  presents,  possibly,  a 
greater  number  of  striking  temperaments.  Among 
others,  M.  Fenyes,  a vigorous  and  melancholy  painter, 
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with  a fine  canvas 
entitled  ‘ The 
Family  ’ (repro- 
duced) ; M.  Revesz, 
with  a dramatic 
scene  of  social  life, 

‘Panem,’  wild- 
looking peasants 
congregated  toge- 
ther on  a desolate 
plain  under  a 
leaden  sky  (of 
which  we  also  give 
a reproduction)  ; 

M.  Laszlo,  ac- 
knowledged por- 
trait painter:  M. 

Zemplenyi,  an  ex- 
cellent painter  of 
customs  ; Ma- 
dame Parlagi, 
another  very  remarkable  portraitiste,  and  finally 
Messrs.  Rona,  Csok,  Hegedus,  Bukovac,  Mihalik, 
and  Benezur,  all  impassioned  artists,  carried  away  by 
the  noble  “furia,”  the  chivalrous  ardour  of  their  race. 
To  conclude  with  this  part  of  Europe,  we  should  say 
that  Roumania  as  well  as  Bulgaria  furnish  sundry 
artists  worthy  of  interest,  such  as  Messrs.  Simonidy, 
Pallady  and  Grigoresco,  as  representing  the  former 
(Grigoresco  was  unfortunately  not  an  exhibitor),  while 
the  latter  was  championed  by  Mrkvicka.  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  in  full  artistic  decay. 

This  decay,  however,  is  possibly  less  noticeable  even 
than  that  of  Spain  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  whole  portion 
of  that  school  submitted  to  our  criticism.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  is  really  quite  a new  Iberian  school,  full 
of  ardour  and  talent,  adhering  to  the  true  traditions  of 
the  old.  It  includes  such  men  as  Zuloaga,  Casas, 
Rusinol,  and  Nonell,  but  these  artists  have  either  been 
excluded  or  insufficiently  represented,  and  the  only 
contributions  at  all  likely  to  save  the  country’s  reputa- 
tion at  the  Exhibition  were  the  very  clever  works  of  M. 
Sorolla,  while  the  sparkling  designs  of  the  grand  illus- 
trator, Daniel  Vierge,  at  any  rate  afford  some  consolation. 
Portugal,  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Columbano,  Malhoa, 
Souza-Pinto,  and  even  the  King  himself,  has  almost 
outstripped  Spain  at  the  Exhibition.  Of  M.  Souza-Pinto 
we  reproduce  the 
‘Young  Chloe.’ 

Italy,  take  n 
altogether,  has 
shown  itself  su- 
perior to  Spain. 

Her  artists,  for 
the  most  part, 
have  displayed  a 
subtle  skill  and  in- 
sinuating charm, 
but  are  frequently 
lacking  in  gran- 
deur. And  yet  true 
grandeur  has  been 
manifested  in  the 
work  and  tempera- 
ment of  Segantini, 
so  prematurely  cut 
off.  His  paintings, 
including  a grand 
triptych  of  Alpine 
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scenery,  were  one 
of  the  “ clous  ” of 
the  Italian  section . 
And  yettherewere 
very  many  charm- 
ing things  in  this 
section,  which  has 
been  somewhat 
hastily  judged  by 
many  amateurs, 
accustomed  to  the 
aesthetics  of  the 
north,  more  in 
vogue  just  now. 
It  must  be  owned 
that  Italians  re- 
gard things  gener- 
ally from  a the- 
atrical point  of 
view,  and  that  it  is 
a long  time  since 
they  employed  the  severity  and  simplicity  of  their  fore- 
fathers. But  then,  what  country  has  preserved  any  such 
heritage  intact ! However,  among  the  seductive  works  of 
the  Italian  section,  we  recall  the  portraits  of  Boldini, 
executed  in  a masterful  manner,  with  an  elegance  of 
the  most  modern  kind,  as,  for  instance,  the  living 
‘ Portrait  of  Whistler  ’ ; the  popular  scenes  of  M.  Hector 
Tito,  brilliant  and  captivating  ; the  various  contributions 
of  Messrs.  Morelli,  Balestrievi,  Bezzi,  Morbelli,  Piejoris, 
Carcano,  not  to  mention  two  immense  canvases  of 
M.  Michetti,  scenes  of  religious  life,  or  shall  we  say  of 
superstition — one,  a ‘Procession,’  children  playing  with 
serpents,  and  the  second  ‘ Pilgrimage,’  with  dreadful 
cripples  of  every  kind,  on  which  the  greatest  talent  has 
been  regardlessly,  perhaps  too  regardlessly,  expended. 
In  every  direction  the  Italian  section  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  in  attractions  for  the  aimless  visitor,  simply 
bent  upon  seeing  pictures. 

Switzerland  plays  a part  by  itself  in  the  European 
artistic  movement ; it  is  a kind  of  crucible  in  which  bits 
of  all  the  experiences  of  the  season  are  assayed.  Thus 
paintings  abounding  in  eccentricity  were  found  cheek  by 
jowl  with  others  severely  academic.  Messrs.  Hodler, 
Carlos  Schwabe,  Sandreuter,  and  others  may  be  men- 
tioned among  those  who  combine  with  a correct,  and 
almost  austere,  execution  a certain  flightiness  of  concep- 
tion and  composi- 
tion. However, 
apart  from  inno- 
vating elements, 
Switzerland  pos- 
sesses excellent 
painters,  such  as 
Mdlle.  Louise 
Breslau,  whose 
exquisite  portraits 
of  women  and  chil- 
dren were  among 
thegemsofthe  Ex- 
hibition ; Messrs. 
Vallet,  Perrier, 
Baud-Bovy  (the 
two  last  moun- 
tain landscape 
painters),  Mdlle. 
Roederstei n, 
Messrs.  Bidler, 
Giron,  and  Amiet. 


Bacchun'-ilia. 

By  Fran:,  StiUk. 
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Our  large  plate,  which  we  entitle  ‘A  Young  Lady  of 
Switzerland,’  by  Mdlle.  Louise  Breslau,  is  a simple 
portrait  of  a Swiss  girl,  seated  with  a favourite  dog 
nestling  up  to  her.  The  sweetness  of  expression,  so 
apparently  easily  caught,  the  well-drawn  arms  and  hands, 
and  general  elegance  of  detail,  mark  Mdlle.  Breslau  out 
as  a very  clever  artist. 

Our  review  concludes  with  Belgium  and  Holland,  two 
countries  small  in  size,  but  in  their  artistic  productions 
among  the  most  serious,  homogeneous  and  constant. 
Indeed,  both  these  sections  were  attractive,  and  I know 
not  which  was  the  more  so.  Possibly  at  the  present 
moment,  Flemish  technique  is  more  varied,  assertive 
and  supple  than  the  Dutch.  The  latter,  to  our  eyes, 
appears  slightly  opaque,  sombre  and  murky.  The 
Dutch  seem  to  paint  in  fog  and  with  fog  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  engravings  are  admirable  and  almost 
unique. 

In  Flanders  a few  personalities  dominated  : thus 
Stevens,  with  his  ancient  paintings,  perfect  in  detail 
and  matter  ; Struys,  Hobbaerts,  the  late  Henri  de 
Braeckeler,  with  their  beautiful  and  feeling  repre- 
sentation of  humble  family  life.  Again,  we  have  the 
great  artist  Leon  Frederic,  a modern  among  moderns  in 
temperament,  yet  betraying  at  every  turn  the  Flemish 
race  and  tradition.  He  has  sent  two  pictures  of  little 
girls  busy  with  their  housework  (one  of  which,  ‘ The 
Scourers,’  is  reproduced),  and  also  one  of  his  chief 
works,  the  ‘ Rivulet,’  an  enormous  triptych,  a sort  of 


allegory  of  human  life,  representing  myriads  of  children 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  w'hich  lends  itself  to 
innumerable  studies  of  expression  and  light  effects. 
Among  other  fine  works  I should  mention  the  landscape 
painting  of  M.  Claus,  called  ‘ The  Passing  of  the  Cattle  ’ 
(reproduced),  ‘ The  Archers,’  by  M.  Firmin  Baes,  and 
divers  pictures  by  Messrs.  Marcette,  Delville,  Gilsoul, 
Laermans,  Verhaeren,  Baertsoen,  and  Khnopff. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  special  homage  is  due  to  the 
venerable  Josef  Israels,  whose  career  has  been  one  of  the 
most  noble,  laborious  and  modest.  IM.  Israels  has  con- 
tributed his  capital  ‘ Dealer  in  Bric-a-brac’  (reproduced), 
and  the  striking  picture  ‘ A Return  from  the  Fields  at 
Night.’  The  most  noticeable  among  the  Dutch  paintings 
were  those  of  Messrs.  Blommers,  Breitner,  Neuhuys, 
Ten-Kate,  Mesdag,  Weissenbruch,  Roorop,  W.  Maris, 
Schildt,  Briet,  Van  Soest,  Wysmuller,  and  Akkeringa. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  study  them  in  detail,  but  must 
be  content  to  notice  the  calm  ardour  and  self-restrained 
force  of  this  fine  school. 

This,  then,  is  a fairly  accurate  portrayal  of  cosmopolitan 
painting  (purposely  omitting  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  France)  as  shown  at  the  Exhibition.  Whether 
the  reservations  we  thought  necessary  to  make  at  the 
beginning  have  become  abrogated  by  the  multiplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  talents  which  have  claimed  our 
admiration  is  a too  difl&cult  matter  to  determine  in  an 
epoch  of  transition  like  ours  and  in  an  Exhibition 
imperfect  despite  its  immensity. 

Arsenk  Arkxandkk. 


The  Palace  of  Arts,  Chicago  Exhibition,  1S93. 


**•  The  above  Illustration,  from  The  Art  Journal  Supplement  on  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  1S93, 
is  introduced  here  for  comparison  with  the  Buildings  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  igoo. 


Frederick  the  Great,  immobile  'mid  Dangers. 


By  Adolf h Menzel. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


Ever  since  1889,  the  Illustrators  of  the  world  have 
looked  forward  to  1900  and  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  vindication  of  their  claim  that  Illustration 
is  the  only  one  of  the  Graphic  Arts  which  has  really 
flourished  during  this  century  and  enjoys  to-day  a 
healthy  existence.  It  was  felt  by  thoughtful  people,  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  subject,  that  there  should  be  a 
chance  to  represent  the  Illustration  of  the  last  hundred 
years  in  a more  thorough,  complete,  yet  artistic  fashion 
than  ever  before. 

The  Exhibition  of  1889  was  notable  because  Vierge’s 
drawings  were  then  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  because 
Abbey  showed  the  ‘Old  Songs  and  Quiet  Life’ 
no  one  has  since  surpassed  ; and  also  for  the 
recognition  abroad  of  Charles  Keene,  who 
had  always  been  received  with  indifference  in 
his  own  country,  and  for  that  matter,  still  is. 

But  although  these  three  great  artists  in 
black-and-white  were  acknowledged,  ac- 
cepted, and  rewarded,  no  other  Illustrator 
of  equal  destinctiou  was  placed  prominently 
before  the  world.  In  1893,  at  Chicago, 

American  Illustration  was  fairly  well  repre- 
sented, but  this  was  due  chiefly  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  publishers  of  the  large  American 
magazines,  and  many  artists  were  grievously 
disappointed  if  gorgeously  displayed.  It 
was  believed  then  that  the  Exhibition  of  1900 
must  put  things  right ; that,  at  last.  Illustra- 
tion, as  well  as— so-called  in  England— Book 
Decoration,  and  Engraving,  would  have  a cla.ss 
apart ; that  this  class  would  be  judged  by  a 
jury  of  experts  ; that  each  artist  who  had 


done  something  should  have  sufiicient  space  to  make 
a characteristic  showing  ; in  fact,  that  the  whole  art  of 
the  book  would  be  set  forth. 

It  was  discouraging,  therefore,  when  the  composition 
and  the  grouping  of  the  various  classes  in  the  Section  of 
Fine  Arts  was  announced,  to  find  Drawing  bracketed 
with  Painting,  Wood-Engraving  with  Lithography  and 
Etching,  while  Book  Decoration  and  Reproduction  were 
ignored  altogether.  The  constitution  of  the  juries  of 
selection  was  even  more  unpromising.  The  French  jur3' 
of  Class  7,  Painting  and  Drawing,  according  to  the  Official 
Catalogue,  contained  the  names  of  many  French  artists 


Frederick  the  Great : The  Forced  Match  to  Breslau. 

By  Adolph  Menzel, 
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of  distinction  and  position,  many  Government  officials 
and  critics,  but  not  the  name  of  a man  who  had  ever  been 
closely  or  prominently  associated  with  Illustration.  On 
the  jury  of  Class  8,  Engraving  and  Eithography,  there 
were  three  critics,  five  or  six  Etchers  and  Engravers,  a 
couple  of  inspectors,  several  nonenities,  a number  of 
Eithographers,  but  only  two  Illustrators  and  two  Wood- 
Engravers,  of  whom  alone  one  is  an  artist  of  repu- 
tation. Under  these  circumstances,  the  marvel  is  that 
the  slightest  attention  w'as  paid  to  Illustration.  It  was 
much  the  same  with  the  English  Fine  Arts  Sub-Commit- 
tee, which  did  not  include  an  artist  who  to-day  takes 
the  shadow  of  interest  in  Illustration,  although  several 
members  owe  whatever  reputation  they  may  have  solely 
to  their  work  in  black-and-white.  Not  the  name  of  an 
Illustrator  appeared  upon  the  list,  not  the  name  of  a 
Decorative  Artist,  not  the  name  of  a Wood-Engraver. 
That  any  black-and-white  work  was  hung  at  all  in  the 
British  Section  is  to  me  a matter  of  wonderment.  As  it 
was,  scarcely  a leading  British  artist  in  black-and-white 
had  a place.  If  there  is  any  country  which,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a century,  has  always  been  cited  as  an 
example  of  progress  in  modern  Illustration,  it  is  the 
United  States.  But  the  foreigner  must  have  come  awaj^ 
from  the  American  Section,  in  the  Graiid  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  with  the  unfortunate  impression  that  there 
was  little  justification  for  the  enthusiastic  praise 
bestowed  upon  much  American  work,  and  little  ground 
for  the  Americau  assertion  of  supremacy.  If  I except 


From  “ The\Brohen  Pitcher"  : The  Worse  for  his  Adventure, 

By  Adolph  Mencel. 

the  Wood-Engraving,  the  American  show  was  dis- 
appointing ; and  one  can  understand  this  the  less 
because  there  were  two  men  on  the  jury  who  made  their 
reputation  as  Illustrators.  It  was  no  better,  indeed  it 
was  rather  worse,  in  other  countries.  In  the  Spanish 
Section,  Vierge,  up  to  the  present  a man  of  one  book, 
sent  only  a few  drawings  which  have  been  on  tour  all 
over  the  world,  while  several  distinguished  Spaniards 
were  totally  unrepresented.  From  Italy,  there  was 
nothing.  Menzel,  the  glory  of  Germany,  did  not  appear,* 
and  the  brilliant  younger  Germans  and  Austrians  might 
just  as  well  never  have  existed.  In  the  Scandinavian  Sec- 
tion, the  one  man  who  exhibited  had  better  have  stayed 
away.  Schwabe  and  Florian,  it  is  true,  showed  with  the 
vSwiss;  but  exceptions  like  these  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  both  artists  were  always  supposed  to  be  Frenchmen. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  condition  of  things  was 
want  of  space.  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  the 
deliberate  misappropriation  of  space  by  the  Painters. 
Theoretically,  the  Exhibition  was  admirably  managed. 
Each  contributor  (I  refer  more  especially  to  the  British 
and  American  Sections)  was  allowed  to  send  two  or  three 
works — that  is,  two  or  three  frames  ; with  the  result  that 
where  a Painter  showed  two  canvases,  measuring  six  feet 
by  three,  the  Illustrator  showed  two  works  measuring 

■ ' After  the  Exhibition  was  open  some  time,  two  or  three  prints  out  of  a collec- 

; tion  of  German  Etchings  were  given  a prominence  that  they  scarcely  iJescrved, 
and  that  must  have  surprised  the  artist,  and  an  award  that  doubtless  flattered  him , 
though  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Menzel’s  Lithographs,  by  which  he  will  by 
; known  according  to  this  classification,  were  not  shown  at  all. 
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nearer  six  inches  by  three.  Consequently,  as  usual, 
Illustration  was  simply  dismissed  with  that  contempt  it 
has  always  received.  The  Painter  always  presides  over 
these  juries,  as  they  are  juries  of  Painting,  not  of 
Illustration,  and  reserves  the  walls  for  the  work  with 
which  he  is  most  in  sympathy,  even  if  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  his  country  and  its  art.*  Again,  one  picture 
will  frequently  represent  the  entire  style  and  system  oi 
a Painter — two 
or  three  cer- 
tainly will. 

But  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a sin- 
gle drawing 
gives  any  idea 
of  an  Illustra- 
tor’s work,  and 
the  ten  or 
twelve  that 
illustrate  one 
article  — carry 
out,  that  is, 
one  scheme — 
would  proba- 
bly fill  as  much 
space  as  a 
painting  of 
the  size  gene- 
rally sent  to 
Paris.  These 
statements  are 
not  made  at 
random,  but 
are  facts.  And 
not  only  this. 

Painters  object 
to  the  Illus- 
trator, just  as 
authors  and 
critics  do. 

They  object 
because  he  can 
show  his  work 
not  only  in 
print,  but  in 
its  original 
form.  Besides, 
it  is  only  Illus- 
tration ; it  has 
already  held 
its  exhibition 
in  books  and 
pictorial  publi- 
cations; there 
is,  therefore, 
no  reason  for 
complaint  i f 
the  least  pos- 
sible space  and  the  worst  possible  position  is  given  to 
it : the  policy  followed  in  Paris  with  modern  work. 

But  when  the  Illustrator  is  dead,  when  he  has  become 
a classic,  he  may  be  resurrected  and  shown  off  histo- 
rically. This  was  done  in  the  Exhibition,  and  done 
magnificently.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 

* The  drawings,  though  classed  with  the  paintings,  were  hung  with  the  engrav- 
ings ; in  some  countries  they  were  absolutely  invisible ; and  an  even  more  absurd 
confusion  resulted  in  the  awarding  of  prizes.  If  an  Illustrator  happened  to  send 
an  oil-painting  or  a water-colour,  he  could  not  get  a medal  for  black-and-white; 
or,  if  he  had  a medal  for  black-and-white,  be  could  not  take  one  for  painting. 
The  whole  arrangement  was  monumentally  ridiculous. 


Illustration  is  a vital,  living,  ever-progressing  fonn  of 
art,  and  unless  the  work  of  to-day  is  properly  seen,  the 
earlier  work  in  some  ways  assumes  an  importance,  a 
prominence,  especially  technically,  that  is  not  justified 
and  is  unfair  to  modern  Illustration.  For  example. 
Abbey  had  two  frames,  containing  about  four  or  five 
drawings ; Meissonier,  illustrating  somewhat  similar 
subjects,  was  allowed  to  contribute  the  entire  series  for 

the  Contes 
Remots  : Ab  - 
bey’s  designs 
were  not  only 
better,  but 
they  were  by  a 
living  man 
who  has  car- 
ried on  the 
traditions  and 
yet  improved 
upon  the  me- 
thods of  Meis- 
sonier’s  time. 
The  drawings 
of  Ingres,  Dau- 
m i e r , and 
Gavarni  are 
masterpieces. 
But  some  of 
the  artists 
who  have  suc- 
ceeded them 
are  also  mas- 
ters. It  is  a 
pity,  simply 
because  they 
still  live,  be- 
cause a proper 
displayoftheir 
Illustrations 
would  require 
the  same  space 
given  to  Paint- 
ers, because 
the  proper  ap- 
preciation of 
them  would 
result  in  the 
same  medals, 
that  so  little 
honour  should 
be  paid  to 
black  - a n d - 
white. 

But,  to  con- 
sider the  old 
Le  Stryge.  work,  which  at 

By  C.  Meryon.  , , ,, 

least  was  well 

selected  and 

arranged.  The  last  hundred  years  have  seen  the 
invention  of  Wood  - Engraving  and  Eithography,  in 
Metal-Engraving  the  change  from  copper  to  .steel,  and 
the  consequent  popularisation  of  illustrated  books. 
.Save  for  purely  artistic  work.  Etching  and  Steel-Engrav- 
ing, as  we  all  know,  have  been  superseded.  Etching 
flourishes  in  its  way,  and  so  does  Eithography  ; Steel- 
Engraving  was  never  an  artistic  craft,  though  many  of 
those  who  practised  it  were  distinguished  artists.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  Wood-Engraving  as  an  art  is,  in  its 
turn,  dead — that  it  has  succumbed  to  process.  But  it  has 
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L' Addition,  A Sketch  hyj.  L.  Meissonier. 


not,  and  the  people  who,  one  moment,  predict  its  dis- 
appearance, the  next,  as  solemnly  announce  that  the 
artist  is  in  danger  of  being  vanquished  by  the  photo- 
grapher, and  so  brand  themselves  for  ever.  What  killed 
Metal-Engraving  and  Lithography  as  methods  of  repro- 
ducing Book-Illustration  was  not  cost,  as  is  usually 
asserted,  but  the  difficulty  of  printing  and  the  question 
of  time.  Luckily  for  us,  the  artists  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century — in  fact,  down  to  1865 — whose  drawings 
were  reproduced  on  steel  and  copper  by  other  Engravers, 
made  the  originals  in  an  elaborate  form,  and  these 
survive,  and  were  shown  in  the  Centennial  Collection. 
When  they  reproduced  their  drawings  by  Lithography, 
the  prints  were  but  the  multiplication  of  the  originals, 
with  .scarcely  a change.  When  the  designs  were  re- 
drawn by  other  Lithographers,  the  originals  exist.  There- 
fore, in  the  Erench  retrospective  exhibition  you  could 
.see  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  Illustration. 

There  was  an  extremely  complete  series  of  drawings 
by  nineteenth-century  masters,  though  these  drawings 
were  not  always  made  for  Book-Illustration, commencing 
with  David,  Gros,  Guerin,  Girodet,  whose  designs  were 
merely  studies  for  their  pictures  ; continuing  with  the 
romantic  exercises  of  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Decamps  ; 
including  an  unrivalled  collection  by  Ingres,  portraits  in 
pencil,  models  of  that  perfect  drawing,  that  severe  love 
of  form  and  line  that  prove  him  so  immeasurably 
greater  as  a draughtsman  than  as  a colourist.  Then  there 
were  the  artists  who  devoted  themselves  almost  altogether 
to  Illustration— Grandville,  Lami,  Monnier,  Deveria, 
Gigoux,  Gavarni,  Daumier ; and  those  who  only  pro- 
duced an  occasional  drawing  in  black-and-white,  an 
occasional  Illu.stration — Paul  Huet,  Corot,  Daubigny, 
Rousseau,  Millet,  Legros,  and  among  them  one  finds  the 
extraordinary  gymnastics  of  Victor  Hugo. 

There  were  innumerable  etchings  and  engraving.s, 
mainly  reproductive.  Apparently,  nearly  every  Erench 
print  published  in  the  last  hundred  years  was  hung.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Meryon,  Buhot,  Bracquemond, 
Jacquemart,  LepSre,*  who  are  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  etchers,  there  was  little  original  work. 
In  the  Section  of  Lithography  the  show  of  important 
prints  was  fairly  complete,  .starting  with  Baron  Lejeune’s 
‘Cossack’;  then  followed  the  more  or  less  famous  Litho- 
graphs by  Vernet,  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Isabey,  Charlet, 
Lami,  Monnier,  Raffet,  Daumier — some  of  his  most 
renowned  prints  were  here,  the  ‘ Rue  Transnonain,’  the 
‘ Souvenir  de  Sainte-P^lagie,’  the  ‘ EnfoncS  Lafayette  ; ’ 

' It  is  extraordinary’  that  Jacquemart  and  Legros  were  not  in  the  catalogue. 


Gavarni — his  youthful,  less  well-known  work  of  the 
thirties  hanging  with  his  later  prints  ; Deveria,  Gigoux — 
his  beautiful  ‘Tony  and  Alfred  Johannot’  was  not  for- 
gotten ; and  the  other  artists  who  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  L' Artiste,  Charivari,  and  La  Caricature.  The 
collection  ended  with  Manet,  Hervier,  Fantin-Latour, 
and  all  those  who  did  their  iitmost  to  revive  Lithography 
as  an  art  after  it  had  lost  popularity  as  a method  of 
Illustration. 

The  art  of  Wood-Engraving  for  many  5’ears  rivalled 
Lithography  in  popularit}",  and  eventally  eclipsed  it, 
owing  to  the  greater  adaptability  of  the  wood  block  to 
rapid  printing.  Designs  were  made  on  the  wood  and 
cut  to  pieces,  so  that  they  exist  but  in  the  prints ; 
these,  however,  were  shown  very  fully.  The  .same  men 
who  lithographed  drew  on  wood.  In  the  books  of  the 
thirties  and  forties,  in  which  Wood-Engravings  were 
preferred  to  Lithographs,  it  was  mostly  Lami,  Monnier, 
the  Johannots,  the  Deverias,  Gigoux,  Daumier,  Gavarni, 
Jacque,  Meissonier,  who  appeared.  The  Engravers  were 
Andrew,  Best,  Leloir,  Breviere,  Laveille,  and  the  others 
who  were  pupils  of  the  pupils  of  Bewick,  and  whose 
prints  filled  frame  after  frame.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  all  were  the  Engravings  of  Lavoignat,  after  Meisso- 
nier’s  Co7ites  Re'mois.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  these 
were  lent  by  M.  Lepere,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Lavoignat’s  successors,  and  himself  represented ; for 
the  collection,  it  must  be  remembered,  comes  down  to 
1889  and  so  to  the  modern  masters,  Baude,  Leveille,  and 
Lepere.  Thus,  the  entire  histor}'  of  Wood-Engraving  in 
France  was  recorded. 

With  the  coming  of  photography  and  photographic 
reproduction,  a new  state  of  things  set  in.  The  artist 
made  his  drawing,  it  was  photographed  on  to  the  wood 
or  metal  plate,  and  it  was  reproduced,  while  the  original 
remained.  The  artist  also  was  now  free  to  make  his 
design  of  such  a size  and  in  such  a way  as  he  chose,  pro- 
vided he  understood  the  conditions  of  the  new  method. 
Though  I am  not  sure  that  this  has  been  altogether  an 
artistic  gain  to  the  Illustrator,  for  certain  restrictions 
have  their  advantage— the  Painter  is  bounded  by  his 
frame,  the  Sculptor  by  his  piece  of  marble — it  has  given 
him  a freedom  no  other  craftsman  possesses  ; a reason 
why  many  people  have  been  induced  to  illustrate  who 
never  before  attempted  it.  A wave  of  decoration,  too, 
has  swept  over  the  making  of  books— or  rather,  some 
would  say,  decoration  has  been  revived ; while  the 
cheapening  of  mechanical  processes  has  enabled  pub- 
lishers to  issue  more  work  for  a penny  than  they 
formerly  could  for  a shilling.  The  result  is  that  interest 
in  Illustration  has  increased.  In  some  ways  much  better 
w’ork  has  been  produced,  and  still  more  ingenious 
methods  have  been  invented.  One  would  think  that  this 
active  and  continual  development  deserved  artistic 
recognition.  But  in  the  Decennial  Collection  in  the 
Grand  Palais  des  Beattx-Arts  there  was  little  evidence  of 
the  change  in  methods  and  standards  ; indeed,  there  was 
little  evidence  of  it  anywhere.  It  was  to  the  Publishing 
and  Printing  Section  one  had  to  turn,  though  the  original 
drawings  that  appeared  were  shown  simply  as  the  Pub- 
lisher and  the  Printer  thought  best,  without  reference  to 
the  Artist.  Of  all,  the  French  Section  was  the  one  in 
which  the  most  serious  endeavour  was  made.  But  even 
here,  fine  and  fearful  things  were  hopele.ssly  mi.xed  up 
together. 

In  the  Grand  Palais,  French  Etching  and  Engraving 
of  the  last  ten  years  were  most  worthily  represented. 
There  was  no  new  man  to  take  the  place  of  Felix  Buhot, 
and  the  absence  of  Helleu  was  marked ; but  men  like 
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Bracquemond  and  Louis  Legrand  contributed  charac- 
teristic plates,  and  there  were  the  elaborate  experiments 
in  colour-printing  that  Raffaelli,  Jeanniot  and  one  or 
two  besides  have  made  so  conspicuous.  There  were  also 
the  original  Wood-Engravings  and  Woodcuts  of  Lepere 
and  others,  and  Lithographs  by  the  Lithographers 
who  were  so  conspicuous  in  1' Estampe  Originalc, 
and  are  still  every  year  in  the  two  Salo7is — Dillon, 
Lunois,  Henri  Riviere,  Cheret,  and  too  many  more  to 
name.  Each  of  these  different  methods  of  repro- 
duction and  multiplication  would  need  an  article 
to  itself  for  adequate  treatment.  And  yet,  original 
drawings  by  the  leading  French  Illustrators  were  so 


she  maybe  of  his  achievement?  We  have  heard  a great 
deal  lately  of  Burne-Jones  and  his  Illustrations  to 
Chaucer.  Were  any  of  them  here?  A copy  of  the  book 
was  the  glory  apparently  of  the  Publisher’s  exhibit,  miles 
away.  But  where  were  the  drawings  ? Though  Mr. 
Anning  Bell  has  illustrated  French  as  well  as  English 
books,  not  a single  thing  by  him  was  to  be  seen.  The 
Birmingham  School,  too,  one  thought,  was  a particularly 
English  institution,  and  yet  there  was  no  trace  of  it  out- 
side the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Pavilion,  and  there,  but  one 
Illustrator  figures.  Aubrey  Beardsley  appeared  in  the 
catalogue,  but,  despite  the  fact  that  his  name  is  uni- 
versally known  on  the  Continent,  his  work  was  not  on  the 


By  permhsion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Fioni  “ Charles  Keene."  by  'Joseph  Fennell. 


The  Tipsy  Gardener. 

A Drawing  by  Charles  Keene. 


scattered  that  one  was  compelled  to  hunt  for  them  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  at  times  in  obscure  corners  ; and 
too  frequently,  for  all  the  hunting,  they  were  not  to  be 
found  at  all.  In  the  Decennial  Collection  I could  dis- 
cover nothing,  in  the  catalogue  or  on  the  walls,  by 
P'orain,  Steinlen,  or  Caran  d’Ache,  the  three  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day;  while  I cannot  help  saying 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  artist  like  Boutet  de  Monvel,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  interesting  had  he  shown 
the  series  of  drawings  for  his  book  on  Joan  of  Arc, 
instead  of  the  big  inachme,  an  elaboration  of  one  of  them 
and  certainly  not  so  good,  that  covered  a whole  wall. 
But  for  the  work  of  Renouard,  Louis  Legrand,  Vogel, 
and  two  or  three  besides,  it  might  be  fancied  there  were 
no  original  Illustrators  in  France. 

In  the  English  Section,  Mr.  Crane  is  the  only  man 
who  represents  Book-Decoration.  But  is  he  the  only 
man  who  is  working  in  England  to-day  ? Is  he  the  only 
man  of  whom  England  can  boast,  no  matter  how  proud 


walls.*  Phil  May  is  supposed  to  be  the  leading  English 
comic  draughtsman,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  his  existence. 
To  judge  by  the  collection,  C.  H.  Shannon  might  never 
have  made  any  Lithographs,  William  Morris  and  his 
followers  might  have  done  nothing  for  the  decoration  of 
the  book.  Nicholson,  almost  alone  of  the  younger 
men,  was  allowed  a place,  but  his  colour  prints  were 
banished  from  the  line.  Raven  Hill  also  was  admitted  ; 
but  where  were  Greifienhagen,  Sullivan,  Hartrick  ? 
while,  in  Etching,  the  prints  of  Haden,  Short,  Cameron, 
Hall,  Holroyd,  Watson,  and  tiaig  helped  to  remind  you 
that  William  Strang,  Edgar  Wilson,  and  others  were 
absent.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Section  could  not  get  the  work  of  these  men. 
Had  they  wished,  they  could  have  obtained  it  easily 
enough  ; or  w'as  it  safer  to  secure  the  drawings  of  Keene 
and  Du  Maurier  ? Being  dead  they  yet  speak,  but  take 

* Some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  ICxhibition,  a most  unimportant  example 
of  this  artist’s  work  was  hung. 
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no  part  in  the  medallic  struggle.  The  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  younger  British  artists — Illustrators  and 
Painters  both — were  treated,  unfortunately  reflected  not 
so  much  upon  the  Committee  as  upon  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States,  as  the  galleries  were  hung,  did 
suffer  from  want  of  space ; but  this,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
more  a question  of  executive  arrangement.  The  space 
for  black-and-white  might  have  been  made.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  that,  though  a single  picture  may  give  an  ade- 
quate presentment  of  a Painter’s  powers,  a single  drawing 
rarely  proves  what  an  Illustrator  can  do.  A better  idea 
could  have  been  formed  of  American  art  if  a few  of  the 
most  accomplished  American  Illustrators  coi:ld  have  had 
the  same  space  that,  in  the  room  in  the  cellar,  was 
squandered  on  many  worthless  oil  paintings  by  incom- 
petent men,  and,  apparently,  amateurs  who  deserve  to 
remain  unknown;  or  if  each  could  have  had  for  a series  of 
drawings  the  same  amount  of  wall  that  was  occupied  by  the 
one  large  picture  every  Painter  was  allowed  to  send — and 
some  sent  two  or  three.  To  mention  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example  : Mr.  Howard  Pyle  had  but  a tinted  drawing 
in  oils — I really  do  not  know  what  to  call  it — which  was 
found  among  the  paintings  and  was  quite  unrecognisable 
as  his  work.  Men  like  Robert  Blum  and  Remington  had 
nothing.  The  artists  who  did  contribute — Abbey,  Gibson , 
Clark,  P'rost,  MacCarter,  myself— each  had  but  one  or  two 
frames,  usually  one  or  two  drawings,  and  these  were  all 
crowded  together  in  a restricted  space,  hung  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  Wood-Engravings,  though  hung  as  badly, 
were  more  genuinely  representative.  Mr.  Cole  sent  no 
less  than  ten  of  his  blocks  after  English  pictures,  and 
the  other  leading  American  Engravers — Davidson,  Wolf, 
French,  Kingsley,  Johnson — were  all  shown  to  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Whistler  had  a fine  series  of  Etchings,  but 
only  one  Lithograph,  and  this  was  America’s  sole  contri- 
bution to  the  art  of  Lithography. 

There  were  no  German  Illustrations  to  speak  of  in  the 
Grand  Palais,  and  I have  seen  a better  collection  of 
Lithographs  and  Etchings  in  the  exhibitions  of  Munich 
and  Dresden.  You  had  to  go  hunting  in  various  depart- 
ments to  know  what  actually  was  shown.  Thus,  by 
chance,  when  seeking  other  things,  you  came  upon  a 
Publishers’  exhibit  in  the  German  Pavilion,  where  Hirth 
of  Munich  made  a feature  of  the  designs  of  the  clever 
group — Unger,  P'ischer,  and  the  others — who  illustrate 
'Jiigend.  Sattler  w^as  supposed  to  be  there,  and  I know  not 
who  else,  in  some  holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  average 
person  might  not  penetrate  without  a special  permit.  The 
Austrians  were  no  more  successful  in  the  Grand  Palais. 
But  Mucha,  whose  work  is  very  much  overrated,  more 
particularly  that  which  has  been  seen  in  England,  did 
exhibit  a very  good  series  of  illustrations  to  the  “ Lord’s 
Prayer”  in  the  Austrian  Pavilion.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  follow  up  these  isolated  examples. 

As  to  the  other  countries,  they  were  scarcely  worth 
discussion.  Pdorian  and  Schwabe  made  a memorable 
exception  of  Switzerland  ; but  siirely  both  these  artists 
are  Swiss  only  in  name.  Tegner,  the  greatest  of  the 
Scandinavians,  sent  such  an  indifferent  selection  from 
his  Illustrations  for  Hans  Andersen  that  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  drawings  of  Kroyer,  that  are  not  Illus- 
trations at  all,  but  extremely  vigorous  sketches  and 
notes  in  black-and-white  for  his  pictures;  Zorn,  almost 


alone,  showed  Etchings.  Holland,  you  might  think,  has 
no  Illustrators,  except  the  men  who  work  in  Lithography, 
Veth,  Hoytema — or  in  Etching,  Bauer,  Wittsen,  Von 
Gravesande,  Toorop ; and  excellent  as  their  prints  are, 
they  hardly  represented  the  characteristic  Illustration  of 
the  last  ten  years.  I could  find  nothing  else,  in  any 
of  the  national  exhibits,  new  or  notable,  except  the 
Etchings  of  Chahine  in  the  Turkish  Section,  and  the 
Woodcuts  of  Gallen  in  the  Russian  ; and  the  Publishers’ 
department  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  remarkable  drawings,  many  for  modern 
French  books,  among  them  solitary  examples  of  Forain, 
I believe,  Steinlen,  and  Caran  d’Ache.  An  enormous 
amount  of  space,  it  is  true,  was  given  to  certain 
men  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  any  justification  for  it  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view. 

If  the  black-and-white  show  at  the  Exhibition  failed 
to  realise  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Illustrators, 
it  is  not  because  there  is  no  artistic  work  being  done  in 
the  Illustration  of  books.  It  is  simply  because  the 
Illustration  of  books  is  not  regarded  as  a branch  of  the 
fine  arts,  though  Steel-Engraving,  or  even  the  cutting 
of  fine  stones,  is.  It  may  be  said  that  the  committees 
of  selection  followed  some  traditional  French  division 
of  classes  — the  division  of  the  Ecok  des  Beaux- Arts. 
In  this  case,  the  sooner  such  division  is  abolished 
the  better  for  the  art  of  the  world.  It  may  also  be 

urged  that  the  juries  of  selection  did  as  well  as  they 

could.  And  yet,  I know  that  in  England  contributions 
of  great  artistic  interest,  offered  by  certain  Illustrators, 
were  refused,  and  that  the  juries  of  selection  inspired 
so  little  confidence  that  other  Illustrators  were  un- 
willing to  submit  work  to  them.  I know,  too,  that 

had  these  juries  been  sufficiently  interested,  they 

might  have  obtained  a thoroughly  representative  exhi- 
bition of  black-and-white  without  ever  asking  the 
artists.  In  a word,  had  the  art  of  Illustration  been  pro- 
perly represented  on  the  juries  of  selection,  the  aspect  of 
the  black-and-white  rooms  in  the  Grand  Palais  dcs  Beaux- 
Arts  would  have  been  very  different.  The  fact  that  it 
was  so  badly  represented  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
Painters  who  served.  P'or,  in  the  selection  of  work 
to  be  exhibited,  either  they  were  governed  by  entirely 
selfish  motives,  or  else  they  were  ignorant  of  what 
is  going  on  around  them  ; and  neither  alternative  is 
creditable.  I speak  strongly  of  this  mismanagement. 
So  far  as  the  medals  and  honours  go,”  they  seem  to  have 
been  fairly  distributed  by  the  jury  of  awards,  that,  of 
course,  was  only  called  upon  to  jiidge  what  was  shown. 
But  if  ever  there  is  another  International  Exhibition,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Illustration  may  have  a class  to  itself, 
and  that  those  chosen  to  direct  it  may  be  qualified  for  the 
task  by  their  own  knowledge  and  practice  and  love  of 
the  art. 

JOSEPH  PENXKLL. 

* The  awarding  ol  medals  produced  the  usual  dissatisfaction,  often  unjusti- 
fiable, but  there  arc  some  cases,  never  yet  referred  to,  that  are  really  incompre- 
hensible. For  instance,  one  artist,  who  never  made,  I believe,  and  certainly 
did  not  show,  a single  original  engraving,  was  awarded  a Grand  Prize  for 
a number  of  mechanical  reproductions  wliich  he  did  not  make.  Others  re- 
ceived medals  as  painters  ; while  some,  who  thought  they  had  been  given  medals 
for  Engraving,  found  they  had  got  them  really  for  Illustration.  But  the  trouble  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  unfortunate  classification  and  hanging. 


A Salon  designed  by  E.  Colonna, 


THE  ART  NOUVEAU,  BING. 


Any  publication  dealing 
with  the  artistic  side  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900,  which  omitted  to 
give  some  words  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  exhibit  by 
the  “Art  Nouveau,  Bing,’’ 
would  be  quite  incomplete. 
For  we  may  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  in  the  ex- 
hibit in  question,  French 
decorative  artists  reached 
their  “high-water  mark.’’ 
We  use  the  term  “decora- 
tive’’ in  the  wider  sense, 
which  includes  Furniture 
and  all  the  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  a “house  beau- 
tiful.’’ 

The  exhibit  consisted  of 
six  rooms,  a vestibule,  a 
dining-room,  a drawing- 
room, a dressing-room,  and 
a bedroom  and  boudoir. 

Our  first  illustration 
shows  the  salon  or  draw- 
ing-room, designed  by  E. 
Colonna,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  features 
of  the  whole  series.  The 

190Q 


character  ot  this  room  was 
of  a nature  most  desirable, 
elegance  everywhere,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of 
comfort. 

The  Boudoir,  by  G.  de 
Feure,  was  again  a charm- 
ing creation.  We  select 
two  objects  from  amongst 
many  of  equal  importance, 
a Chair  and  Screen,  de- 
signed by  G.  de  Feure,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  exterior  deco- 
ration of  the  Pavilion,  part 
of  which  we  illustrate,  and 
which  was  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  feature  of 
the  exhibit. 

The  Cabinet  de  Toilette 
next  shown  was  also  de- 
signed by  this  accomplished 
artist.  The  wardrobe  and 
dressing  table  in  ash,  with 
silver  fittings,  was  dainty  to 
a degree  rarely  seen. 

Finally,  we  illustrate  the 
beautiful  “Chambre  a 
Coucher,’’  by  E.  Gaillard. 
We  think  the  bed  in  ash 


Part  of  the  Exterior  Decoratio7i,  designed  by  G,  de  Feure. 
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Chair  and  Screen^  designed  by  G.  de  Fenre, 


Cabinet  dc  Toilette^  by  C.  dc  Feure. 
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Chambre  ?li  Coucher,  by  E.  GaiLlard. 


and  pear  wood,  with  its  beautiful  embroidered  canopy, 
was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  decorative  artistic  furniture 
in  the  Exhibition. 


M.  Bing,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  whole,  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  displaying  one  of  the  most 
notable  collections  in  the  furniture  section. 
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Candelabra,  by  F.  Linke. 
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FURNITURE  AND 
BRONZES 
BY  M.  F.  LINKE. 

The  work  of  M.  Linke,  as  will 
be  seen  from  our  illustrations, 
was  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  seeking  inspiration 
amongst  the  classic  examples 
of  the  period  of  L,ouis  XV.  and 
XVI.,  without  in  any  sense 
copying  these  great  works. 

M.  lyinke’s  work  was  original 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  such  commended  itself 
to  the  intelligent  seeker  after 
the  really  artistic  things  of  the 
Exhibition. 

Wonderful  talent  was  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  magni- 
ficent pieces  of  furniture  dis- 
played, and  those  chosen  for 
our  illustrations  are  perhaps  as 
characteristic  as  any  we  could 
have  selected,  to  emphasise  the 
extreme  beauty  of  design  and 
completeness  of  workmanship 
to  be  found  in  this  display. 


Candelabra,  by  F,  Linke. 


“ Mars  and  Venus,’'  by  F.  Linke. 
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Bureau^  by  F.  Linke — Front  View, 


Bureau,,  by  F.  Linke — Back  View. 
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GLASS  BY  DAUM  FRERES  OF 
NANCY. 


The  glass  shown  by  this  firm  occupied  an 
important  position  in  the  gallery  of  the  French 
Section,  and  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  col- 
lection of  Sevres.  It  was  naturally,  therefore, 
observed  by  an  immense 
number  of  people,  and,  once 
noticed,  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  it  without  lingering  to 
admire  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  various  examples  of 
the  work  displayed.  The 
tastefulness  of  its  arrange- 
ment gave  a wonderfully 
pleasing  “tout  ensemble,” 
and  the  impression  thus 
produced  was  heightened  by 
every  moment  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  detail  of  the 
work.  Graceful  and  elegant 
shapes  predominated  every- 
where, with  only  an  occa- 
sional hint  at  the  fantastic  or 
grotesque. 

The  decoration  of  the  ob- 
jects showed  the  same  dainty 
and  fanciful  spirit,  and  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
wonderful  harmonies  of  form  and  colour -arrange- 
ment which  had  been  lavished  on  many  objects  which, 
as  a rule,  in  our  manufactures  of  to-day,  are  an  eyesore 
to  people  of  taste.  MM.  Daum  Fr^res,  for  instance,  ex- 
hibited lamps,  for  ordinary  use,  which,  unlike  the  every- 


day monstrosities  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our 
English  middle-class  houses,  were  “things  of  beauty.” 
And  many  of  these  beautiful  things  were  by  no  means 
high-priced.  Surely  to  such  manufacturers  as  MM. 
Daum  Freres  the  public  owes  a debt  of  gratitude. 

National  characteristics  are  always  showing  themselves 
in  the  artistic  manufactures  displayed  in  Exhibitions 
such  as  the  present,  and  the  versatility  and  sprightliness 
of  the  French  character  was  evinced  very  strikingly  in 
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many  of  their  displays.  This  versatility  was  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  their  exhibits  of  glass  and  of 
ceramics.  Messrs.  Daum  Freres  showed  a marvellous 
variety  in  all  their  work,  but  at  the  same  time  a sprightly 
and  lively  tone  characterised  it  throughout.  Entirely 
different  was  their  display  in  this  respect  from  anything 
to  be  seen  in  our  own  Section. 


We  venture  to  think  that  the  utility  of  the  present  work 
will  be  evident  to  the  reader  who  cares  to  compare  the 
points  of  interest  to  be  studied  in  this  great  International 
display.  For  example,  it  is  surely  to  the  advantage  of 
all  English-speaking  peoples  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
merits  of  the  work  by  the  prominent  French  makers  of 
glass  with  that  shown  by  other  nations. 
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Chambre  Louis  A'f by  the  “ Bon  Marche." 


THE  “ BON  MARCHE.” 


Close  to  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  under  the  Espla- 
nade des  Invalides,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  Pavilion  ot 
the  “ Bon  Marche.” 

It  contained  several  rooms,  the  most  important  being 
the  Petit  Salon,  the  Grand  Salon,  the  Chambre  I,ouis 
XVI.,  and  the  Boudoir. 

We  illustrate  here  two  typical  views  of  these  beautiful 
rooms.  The  Chambre  Louis  XVI.  contained  a bed  such 
as  can  only  be  produced  by  a French  firm  of  the  character 
of  the  ‘‘ Bon  Marche.”  Wonderfully  dainty  and  delicate, 
it  elicited  exclamations  of  admiration  all  day  long  from 


the  crowds  visiting  the  Pavilion.  The  Grand  Salon  Louis 
XVI.  was  an  even  more  elaborate  example  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a room  furnished  after  the  model  of  the 
classic  Salons  of  the  Petit-Trianon. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  exhibit  by  the  ‘‘  Bon  Marchd  ” 
ranked  among  the  very  best  of  the  exhibits  b}-^  the 
“ Grands  Magasins  ” of  Paris,  and  was  certainly  one  of 
the  displays  which  should  on  no  account  have  been 
missed  by  the  searcher  for  the  beautiful  things  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  ‘‘  Bon  Marche  ” has  now  become  a by-word  with 
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Salon  Louis  XVI.,  by  the  “ Bon  Marche." 


English-speaking  visitors  to  Paris,  as  representing  all 
that  is  desirable  in  a large  firm  of  its  characteristic  style. 
Such  visitors  naturally  expected  to  find  at  the  Exhibition 
that  their  favourite  house  had  made  a special  effort  to 
display  of  its  best.  And  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that 
this  was  done.  No  more  ambitious  or  successful  bid  for 
popular  favour  was  to  be  found,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
house  was  more  than  sustained. 

The  Salon  Eouis  XVI.,  shown  above,  was  a very  perfect 
example  of  that  style  of  decoration,  and  not  only  was  the 
effect  of  the  “ torxt  ensemble  ” everything  that  could  be 
desired,  but  the  most  painstaking  and  scrupulous  care 

1900 


was  taken  to  ensure  every  detail  of  the  exhibit  being  in 
perfect  keeping  with  that  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  black-and-white  reproduction 
can  merely  hint  at  the  beauty  of  the  display.  Our 
illustrations,  though  as  perfect  perhaps  as  photography 
could  supply,  can  do  but  little  justice  to  the  dainty 
colour  harmonies  of  this  exhibit. 

The  “Bon  Marche”  must  have  expended  a very  large 
sum  of  money  to  ensure  such  a conspicuous  success  as 
they  achieved,  and  they  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  result  of  their  spirited  effort. 

y y 
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PRIN'I'ED  TEXTILES  JiY  'J'URNBULL  STOCKDALE,  OF  STACKSTEADS, 

NEAR  ^lANCll ESTER. 
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Centref  iece — Great  Surtout  de  Table,  designed  by  Professor  Arnold  Ktog. 


ORFEVRERIE  BY  A.  MICHAELSEN  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


The  Danish  Section,  though  small,  contained,  in  proportion, 
an  exceptional  number  of  artistic  exhibits.  In  the  matter  of 
Orfevrerie  this  was  particularly  the  case.  Only  a small 
number  of  firms  were  represented,  but  the  standard  of  merit 
maintained  was  a very  high  one. 

The  exhibit  by  the  house  under  consideration  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this,  and  the  work  chosen  for  illus- 
tration was  perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  ex- 
ample of  work  in  Orfevrerie  in  the  Section. 

The  great  Surtout  de  Table,  designed  by  Professor  Arnold 
Krog,  modelled  by  MM.  Hameleff  and  Brandstrup,  and 
offered  by  the  Danish  nobility  to  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark  on  the  occasion  of  their  “Noces  d’Or,”  was  a 
work  quite  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  event.  Our 
illustration  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  design  of  the  work. 


Candelabra  and  Sidefiece — Great  Surtout  de  Table,  designed  by  Professor  Arnold  Krog. 
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IVORIES  EXHIBITED  BY  YOTSOUCtHI. 


The  Ivories  exhibited  in  the  Japanese  Section  were 
many  and  of  an  average  of  merit  above  the  ordinary. 
There  were,  moreover,  a few  conspicuously  fine  works, 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  select  some  of  the  most 
interesting  for  our  illustration. 

The  “ Man  of  the  Mountain,”  a piece  carved  from  the 
solid  tusk,  was  a remarkable  work.  The  artist  has  here 
embodied  the  legend  of  the  old  man  of  tlie  mountain 
who  attracted  to  him  armies  of  frogs.  The  “ Goddess,” 
shown  on  this  same  page,  is  perhaps  more  commonplace, 
but  is  carved  with  considerable  ability.  The  “Man 
carrying  a Child,”  by  Meido  Asahi,  and  exhibited  by  the 


same  firm,  Yotsoughi,  is  also  a wonderful  piece  of  realism. 
The  tusk  shown  in  our  illustration  opposite  shows  a 
great  number  of  characteristic  Japanese  figures  in  high 
relief. 

The  “Hawk  ” is  typically  Japanese  in  treatment,  and 
is  carved  with  marvellous  artistic  skill. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibit  by  Yotsoughi  maintains 
fully  his  reputation.  We  regret  that  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  notice  other  examples  of  his  work. 

The  “Parrot  ” shown  on  the  opposite  page  was  exhibited 
by  the  Society  “Shippin  Kumiai,”  whose  work  we  illus- 
trate more  fully  on  pages  239  and  240. 
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Ivories  exhibited  by  Yotsoughi  and  the  Society  “ Shi-ppin  Kwniai. 
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Bookbindings  by  Mdlle.  Cathrine  Hassago . 


LEATHER  WORK  BY  HDEEE. 
CATHRINE  HASSAGER, 

OF  COPENHAGEN. 


The  work  of  this  talented  lady  occupied 
a somewhat  obscure  corner  in  the  Danish 
Section.  But  that  corner  housed  so  many 
really  good  exhibits,  that  one  would  have 
been  almost  surprised  to  find  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  this  case  we  had  a really  ar- 
tistic display,  and  one  which  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  illustrating.  The  bookbindings 
shown  above  were  taken  almost  at  random 
from  a collection  of  many  such  works. 

The  screen,  with  ravens  perched  in 
characteristic  attitudes  on  the  boughs  of 
the  trees,  was  a work  showing  a great 
appreciation  of  the  habits  of  these  curious 
birds,  and  a good  feeling  for  adapting  this 
appreciation  to  decorative  purpose. 

The  Danish  Section  has  already  been 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  in  these 
pages,  and  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  been  such  good  work 
in  so  many  departments  in  that  Section. 
The  work  of  Mdlle.  Cathrine  Ila.ssager, 
though  unobtrusive,  helped  materially  to 
increase  the  effect  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art  interest. 


Screen  by  Mdlle.  Cathrine  JIassager. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION, 


“ The  Monks  of  Dijon,"  and  some  new  designs  in  Gres  Cerame. 


WORK  IN  GRES  CERAME,  BY  GILARDONI  FILS,  A.  BRAULT  EX  CIE. 


“Lion  ” in  Gres  Cerame,  by  Barye. 


The  fine  collection  displayed  by 
this  firm  occupied  the  end  of  the 
long  gallery  devoted  to  French 
Ceramics.  It  had  none  of  the 
garish  character  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  displays,  and  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  would 
have  attracted  the  lover  of  good 
work.  For  it  appeared  to  be  almost 
invariably  the  case  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, that  the  firms  with  most  to 
say,  said  it  in  the  quietest  and 
most  unassuming  manner. 

The  works  shown  here  were  of  a 
distinctly  individual  nature,  and 
nothing  finer  of  its  kind  than  the 
little  statuettes  representing  the 
“ Monks  of  Dijon  ” was  to  be  found 
in  the  Section. 

There  were  also,  of  course,  manj' 
larger  works,  and  we  select  the  fine 
“ Lion  ” by  Barye  for  our  second 
illustration.  The  snarling  beast, 
crushing,  yet  half  afraid  of  the 
venomous  serpent,  is  a splen- 
did study  in  animal  life,  and 
the  reproduction  in  gres  cerame  is 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  this 
firm. 
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JEWELLERY  BY 

MM.  COULAN  ET  CIE. 

The  illustrations  which  we  give 
here,  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
far  better  idea  of  the  originality 
of  design  shown  in  the  jewel- 
lery displayed  by  this  firm, 
than  any  written  description 
could  possibly  do.  Varied  in  a 
degree  quite  unusual  in  displays 
of  jewels  and  jewel-setting,  the 
work  of  MM.  Coulan  needs  no 
words  to  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  how  much  care  and 
artistic  taste  has  been  lavished 
upon  it.  The  design  of  all  the 
jewellery  was  of  an  artistic 
character,  but  those  examples 
shown  here  are  among  the  best. 
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IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 


By  permUuoriyBerlin  Photo.  Co.,  London. 

Enseigne  de  Gersaini — I. 

By  Watteau. 


By  permission,  Berlin  Photo.  Co.,  London. 

E' Enseigne  de  Gersaint — II. 

By  Watteau. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PAVILION  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION.* 


“ J’ai  aime  des  mon  enfance  les  arts,  les  lettres,  et  les 
sciences,  et  lorsque  je  puis  continuer  a les  propager  je 
m’y  porte  avec  toute  I’ardeur  dont  je  suis  capable,  parce 
que  dans  ce  monde  il  n’y  a pas  de  vrai  bonheur  sans 
eux.” — Frederick  the  Great  to  Grimm,  Feb.  26th,  1770. 

'"T'HE  history  of  the  wonderful  collections  of  French 
-*■  eighteenth-century  art  brought  together  by  Frederick 
the  Great  is  given  in  Dr.  Paul  Seidel’s  sumptuous 
work,  “ Franzosische  Kunstwerke  des  XVllI.  Jahrhun- 
derts  im  Besitze  Seiner  Majestat  des  Deutschen  Kaisers 
und  Konigs  von  Preussen;”  and  more  succinctly  in  the 
admirable  illustrated  catalogue  which  the  same  writer 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  that  division  of  the  collections  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  which  was  temporarily  transferred  to  Paris,  and 
there  arranged  in  a suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  German  Pavilion.  Those  who  desire  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
Frederick,  first  as  Crown  Prince  and  then  on  a larger 
scale  as  King,  gathered  together  his  unique  collection  of 
works  by  the  painters  of  Fetes  Galantes  of  the  Regence, 
and  by  other  kindred  French  masters  of  much  the  same 
period,  cannot  do  better  than  to  consult  these  sound 
and  carefully  elaborated  works. 

Frederick  the  Great’s  love  of  French  art  in  its  more 
amiable  and  smiling  phases  is  no  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  his  love  and 
patronage  of  French  literature  and  his  close  relations 
with  Voltaire,  d’Alembert,  Maupertuis,  d’Argens,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  letters.  A stormy  friend- 
ship was  the  first  of  these,  as  we  all  know,  but  one 
which  left  indelible  traces  on  the  King’s  literary 
style,  and  on  his  appreciation  of  men  from  the  human 

• The  Illustrations  for  this  article  are  taken  by  permission  from  the  new 
and  important  publication  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company  (133,  New 
Bond  Street,  London),  entitled  “ Masterpieces  of  French  Art  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.” 
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standpoint,  though  in  a much  less  degree  on  his 
estimate  of  art,  the  chief  function  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  was  to  import  gaiety  into  life,  to 
sparkle,  to  smile,  to  amuse,  to  adorn.  Something  must, 
no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  French- 
man Antoine  Pesne,  court  - painter  first  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  then  to  the  King,  and  himself  a 
contemporary  of  Watteau  and  his  followers.  Still, 
the  taste  for  the  refinements  of  French  life  and 
French  art,  for  the  brightness,  the  vivacious  charm 
which  made,  amidst  the  sharp  rocks  of  reality,  an 
artificial  paradise  of  fair  women  coy  only  to  allure,  of 
cavaliers  gentle  in  their  very  enterprise,  of  fine  raiment, 
of  sparkling  waters  and  trim,  park-like  landscapes— this 
taste,  so  imperfectly  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  traditions 
of  his  race  or  circumstances  of  his  education,  must  have 
been  in  a great  measure  innate.  It  was,  on  the  surface, 
the  contradiction,  and  yet,  in  another  sense,  the  com- 
plement of  a character,  to.  analyse  and  to  reconcile  the 
strange  contrasts  of  which  is  the  hardest  yet  the  most 
fascinating  of  problems. 

For  all  his  genius,  the  great  King  wa,'=  no  poet, 
and  for  him  Watteau  would  incontestably  be  but 
the  most  brilliant  and  skilful  of  the  painters  of  Fetes 
Galantes,  the  most  masterly  of  a band  of  first-rate 
amuseurs  oi  the  brush,  whose  chief  function  was  to  create 
exquisite  pictorial  furniture,  the  crown  and  completion 
of  the  deliciously  frivolous  decoration  which  begins  with 
the  Regence,  to  continue  in  full  development  and  gradual 
metamorphosis  until  the  Revolution  is  reached  and  the 
epoch  is  closed.  For  Frederick  the  art'  of  Watteau  is 
always  the  antithesis  of  that  of  Rembrandt.  Thus  he 
writes  to  a correspondent— I quote  from  Herr  Seidel’s 
catalogue — “Pendant  mon  absence  peins-toi  tout  en  beau, 
et  sers-toi  des  touches  de  Watteau  preferablement  a cedes 
de  Rembrandt.’’  And  yet  the  melancholy  of  Watteau, 
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thouo^h  it  lurks  hidden  beneath  subjects  of  apparent 
frivolity,  though  it  is  not  in  the  thing  presented  but  in 
the  enveloping  atmosphere  unconsciously  made  by  the 
poet-painter  himself,  is  not  less  real  or  less  penetrating 
than  the  sombre  passion  of  Rembrandt,  who  is  openly 
the  Pe?iszeroso,  nay  the  tragic  poet  of  realism.  But  this 
it  was  left  for  us  moderns  to  discover,  just  because  we 
have  as  a constant  element  of  life  and  thought,  lurking 
amidst  delight,  something  of  misgiving  and  appre- 
hension ; and  it  is  this  ver3'^  sense  of  the  evanescence  of 
youth  and  beauty  and  sweet  commerce,  w'hich  makes 
the  chief  exquisiteness  and  the  most  touching  attribute 
of  Watteau.  To  blame  the  Royal  dilettante  for  what  it 
was  not  in  his  century  to  divine  is  to  be  less  than  just. 

For  the  moment  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
paintings  which  were  taken  from  the  palaces  in  and 
round  Potsdam  to  adorn  for  a few  months  the  Imperial 
Pavilion  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  ; and,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  with  a few  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
same  class  which  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  sculpture  included  such  things  as  the  ‘ Charles  XII., 
King  of  Sweden,’  by  Jaques-Philippe  Bouchardon,  the 
‘ Neptune  ’ by  Lambert-Sigisbert  Adam,  the  bust  of 
Voltaire,  from  the  chisel  of  the  great  Jean-Antoine 
Houdon— executed,  like  that  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles,  in  1778— and,  most 
curious  of  all,  the  ‘ Henry,  Prince  of  Prussia,  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great’ — bearing  the  inscription,  “ Fondu, 
cisele,  par  Thomire,  d’apres  le  modele  de  M.  Houdon, 
1789.”  Yet  such  a selection  could,  for  obvious  reasons, 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  treasures  of  eighteenth- 
century  art  preserved  at  Potsdam.  It  included,  more- 
over, nothing  as  interesting  as  the  famous  marble 
‘ Mercure  ’ of  Pigalle,  or  the  terra-cotta  ‘Gluck’  of 
Houdon,  both  of  them  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

The  furniture  in  the  Pavilion,  though  it  made  an  appro- 
priate frame-work  for  the  paintings  and  sculpture,  and, 
as  Frederick  the  Great’s  own  mobilier  had  a unique 
historical  interest,  could  not  greatly  please  from  any 
other  point  of  view  connoisseurs  who  knew  the  French 
furniture  of  Hertford  House,  of  the  Rouvre,  and  the 
Garde- Meuble,  or  that  which  had  been  temporarily 
arranged  for  the  delight  of  visitors  in  the  Petit  Palais. 

But  with  the  French  pictures  of  the  Regence  it  was 
wholly  different,  since  the  ensemble  of  canvases  by 
Watteau,  Rancret,  and  Pater,  thus  temporarily  returned  to 
France,  though  it  was  only  a part  of  the  Royal  possessions, 
could  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  Louvre  itself.  I say 
this  well  remembering  that  the  great  national  gallery 
of  France  contains  those  two  famous  masterpieces, 
‘ L’Embarquement  pour  Cythere  ’ and  ‘ Gilles  ’ — to 
say  nothing  of  ‘La  Finette,’  ‘ L’lndiflferent,’  ‘Jupiter 
et  Antiope,’  ‘ L’Assemblee  dans  un  Parc,’  and  other 
fine  and  famous  things.  To  find  a group  of  French 
pictures  of  the  same  type  and  period  comparable  to 
those  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Paris  one 
must  go  to  the  Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford  House, 
which  can  show  nine  Watteans,  fourteen  Paters,  eleven 
Lancrets,  and — what  Potsdam  cannot  provide  from  its 
wealth  of  French  pictures— an  altogether  incomparable 
series  of  Bouchers,  and  a number  of  Fragonards  of  the  first 
order.  Boucher  would  appear  to  have  been  no  especial 
favourite  with  the  King,  seeing  that  his  collections 
include  but  the  one  pretty  and  characteristic  example 
‘Venus,  Mercury,  and  Cupid.’  En  revaztche,  while  Hert- 
ford Ilouse  has,  strange  to  say,  no  Chardins,  the  Potsdam 
palaces  contain  four,  out  of  which  three,  ‘ Le  Jeuue  Des- 
sinateur,’  ‘La  Pourvoyeuse,’  and  ‘La  Ratisseuse  de 
navets,’  were  sent  to  Paris. 


Theseareall  of  them — especially  the  two  last — excellent 
examples  of  the  great  master,  who  was  and  remained  a 
nai  ve,  tender  bourgeois,  moved  by  the  human  side  of  the 
most  everyday  things  of  life,  animate  and  inanimate — 
but  at  the  same  time  a painter  capable,  such  is  the 
splendid  directness  and  the  touching  simplicity  of  his 
art,  of  communicating  this  indefinable  emotion,  en- 
hanced by  artistic  expression,  to  others.  The  finest 
Chardin  of  the  Royal  collection,  the  ‘ Dame  cachetant 
une  Lettre,’  re-discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  old 
Schloss  at  Potsdam,  and  now  in  the  Neues  Palais  there, 
did  not  go  to  Paris,  but  is  fortunately  to  be  found  among 
the  superb  reproductions  of  French  pictures  in  the 
palaces  of  the  German  Emperor  which  are  now  brought 
forward.  It  is  here,  as  in  some  of  finest  “still-life” 
pieces — for  which  we  must  look  in  the  Louvre,  the  private 
collections  of  Paris,  and  the  Grand-Ducal  Galler5"  at 
Carlsruhe — that  we  see  Chardin  in  a sense  the  artistic 
descendant  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch  masters,  and 
one  whom  in  all  probability  he  never  saw — Vermeer  of 
Delft.  We  may  note  in  him  the  same  richness  and 
massive  force  of  brush,  the  same  gift  for  going  straight 
to  the  root  of  things  and  disentangling  them  from  nn- 
necessary  surroundings;  a measure,  too,  of  the  same 
subtlety  combined  with  vigour  of  colour  and  execution. 
Not,  however,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out, 
the  marvellous  power  of  representing  contrasts  and 
gradations  of  light  which,  above  all,  distinguishes 
Vermeer.  But  Chardin  has  somehow  got  in  here  out  of 
his  proper  place,  and  we  must,  turning  again  to  the 
Femti'es  Galants,  retrace  our  footsteps  a little. 

Four  exquisite  works  by  Watteau  stood  for  the  master, 
and  represented  the  Royal  collection,  in  Paris.  These 
were  ‘Les  Bergers,’  ‘L’ Amour  a la  Campagne’  (otherwise 
‘ L’ Amour  Paisible  ’),  ‘ Iris  c’est  de  bonne  heure  avoir  I’air 
a la  danse,’  and  ‘ La  Le9on  d’Amour.’  This  is,  after  all, 
only  a fraction  of  the  precious  series  shared  between  the 
palaces  of  Potsdam,  the  Royal  Schloss  of  Berlin,  and  the 
State  Museum  which  faces  it.  In  the  latter  we  have  those 
two  admirable  pendants,  ‘ I’Amour  au  Theatre  Frangais,’ 
and  ‘L’ Amour  au  Theatre  Italien,’  the  large  unfinished 
‘L’Assemblee  dans  un  pare,’  with  its  central  group, 
borrowed  from  the  painter’s  own  ‘ La  Gamme  d’Amour,’ 
and  the  charming  picnic  scene,  ‘ La  Collation.’  In  one 
of  the  Emperor’s  private  apartments  in  the  Schloss  of 
Berlin  hang  alone  in  their  glory  three  of  Watteau’s 
masterpieces  — the  definitive  ‘ Embarquement  pour 
Cythere,’  and  the  two  sections  of  ‘ L’Enseigne  de  Ger- 
saint.’  Some  consolation  to  amateurs  and  students  who, 
having  failed  to  find  their  way  into  the  imperial  sanctum 
at  Berlin,  hoped,  but  hoped  vainly,  to  see  the  three 
famous  pictures  in  Paris,  should  be  aflforded  by  the 
reproductions  which  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
has  produced. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  that  the  ‘ Embarque- 
ment pour  Cythere’  of  the  Louvre  was  the  work  on  the 
presentation  of  w'hich  Watteau  was  definitively  “re- 
ceived’’ by  the  Academic  Royale  on  the  28th  August, 
1717.  This  famous  picture,  in  many  respects  the  painter’s 
finest  inspiration,  was  nevertheless  an  improvisation 
carried  out  swiftly,  and  apparently  without  the  usual 
elaborate  preparation  in  the  way  of  figure  studies,  to 
meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  Academicians,  by 
whom  he  had  been  “agree,’’  that  is  to  sa}^  provision- 
ally accepted,  as  far  back  as  1712.  It  was  the  poet’s 
vision  of  the  elegant  frivolities  and  artificial  love-making 
of  his  time,  lifted  a little  from  the  common  earth  into  a 
rainbow-hued  atmosphere  of  his  own,  still  warm,  all  the 
same,  from  the  contact  with  humanitj'.  It  bore  the 


iiy  vevmhsion,  Berlin  Photo.  Co.,London,  L’ Amour  Paisible. 
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same  relation  to  the  real  fetes  and  interludes  of  that 
period  of  splendid  yet  prosaic  vice  that  the  sports  and 
the  amorous  conversations  of  the  Elj'sian  Fields,  among 
fair  shapes  languid  and  unconvinced  even  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  chosen  delights,  might  bear  to  the  reality 
of  similar  earthly  joys. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  was  young,  and  Giorgione, 
with  his  emulator,  the  young  Titian,  painted  those 
moments  of  golden  peace  when  there  was  pause,  yet  not 
cessation,  in  life  and  love,  and  sweet  music  bound  souls 
together,  for  one  fleeting  moment,  in  delight  more  ex- 
quisite than  fruition  itself,  there  had  been  in  art  nothing 
precisely  of  this  kind.  When  Watteau  came  to  paint  the 
definitive  ‘ Embarquement  ’ now  in  the  Berlin  Schloss, 
he  proceeded  to  further  furnish — to  etoffer — the  compo- 
sition ; filling  up  gaps,  turning  the  marble  term  of  the 
love-goddess  into  an  animated  group  showing  Venus 
playfully  battling  with  amorini,  substituting  Cupid  him- 
self, in  the  nudity  proper  to  the  gods,  for  the  dear  little 
half-clothed  pilgrim  Love,  who,  on  one  side,  slily  eggs 
on  a hesitating  fair,  while  on  the  other  she  is  plied  with 
honeyed  words  by  a human  lover.  The  shadowy  snow- 
mountains  vanish,  the  golden  pleasure  barge  is  enlarged, 
and  the  flight  of  chubby  little  amorini— no  “ young-eyed 
cherubim,”  but  very  substantial  flesh  and  blood — becomes 
a swarm. 

The  composition  is,  certainly,  as  a whole,  strengthened 
and  improved.  Yet  somehow  the  glamour  has  vanished. 
Something  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Berlin 
picture  has  been  in  the  past  years  submitted  to  a too 
drastic  process  of  cleaning,  and  that  it  now  looks,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  rather  garish  and  out  of  harmony. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  disillusion  which 
the  admirer  of  the  master  feels  face  to  face  with  it.  With 
the  finer,  or  rather  the  more  conventional,  ponderation 
of  the  composition,  a certain  element  of  artificiality — 
the  artificiality  of  the  schools — has  been  introduced. 
For  those  who  truly  cherish  Watteau  the  ‘ Embarque- 
ment pour  Cythere  ’ will  always  be  the  example  of  the 
Louvre,  and  not  the  more  elaborate  version  of  Berlin. 

The  famous  ‘ Enseigne  de  Gersaint  ’ was  cut  into  two 
equal  halves  at  some  moment  in  the  picture’s  history 
which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  is  otherwise  in 
fine  condition.  It  was  painted  by  Watteau  in  1721  as  a 
sign-board  for  his  friend,  the  picture-dealer  Gersaint, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge  on  his  return  from  the 
excursion  to  England  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to 
his  health.  Here  again  was  an  improvisation,  done,  as 
Gersaint  himself  tells  us,  “ pour  se  degourdir  les  doigts,” 
but  which  had  an  immediate  success,  not  less  with 
brother-artists  than  with  the  public.  The  execution  is 
unsurpassed  for  freshness,  breadth  and  ease,  the  tone  of  a 
light  silvery  harmony  made  up  of  delicate,  reticent  tints, 
yet  victoriously  self-assertive.  This  is  the  tone  of  the  two 
Dresden  Watteaus,  of  the  ‘ Legon  d’Amour,’  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  and  of  many  Paters,  rather  than  that 
richer,  ga3"er,  and  more  vibrant  harmony  with  which 
well-known  works  in  the  Louvre,  at  Hertford  House, 
and  in  the  Prussian  palaces  have  familiarised  us. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question,  for  the  moment,  the 
altogether  incomparable  series  of  drawings  from  the 
living  model,  the  early  quasi-Flemish  pictures  such  as 
‘ La  vraie  Gaiete  ’ (in  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles 
Tennant),  and  the  toilet-scenes,  a notable  example  of 
which  is  ‘ La  Toilette,’  at  Hertford  House,  this  is  the 
only  time  that  Watteau  touched  the  common  ever5^day 
earth  in  art,  and  treated  a subject  of  pure  realism  so 
literally,  that  the  ‘ Enseigne  ’ can  hardly  even  be 
classed  as  genre.  And  yet  the  painter’s  unconquerable 


grace,  his  power  to  render  the  significance  as  well  as 
the  elegance  of  natural  movement,  give  a charm, 
almost  a poetic  glamour,  to  a scene  which  he  has  pri- 
marily intended  to  be  one  not  of  interpretation,  but  of 
simple  representation.  The  ‘ Enseigne  ’ is  further  a most 
precious  document  as  regards  the  costumes  and  the  air  of 
the  Regence  at  the  moment  when  emerging,  alert  and  un- 
trammelled, from  the  atmosphere  of  solemn  which 

marked  the  last  years  of  Louis  Quatorze,  it  retained 
in  wigs  and  coats  something  of  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  Grand  Siecle,  while  marking  in  briskness  and  buoy- 
ancy of  movement,  as  in  a certain  joie  de  vivre,  the 
transition  to  a period  of  less  stately  and  formal  grace. 

The  four  Watteaus  which  were  actually  in  the  Royal 
Pavilion  illustrated  in  its  finest  phases  the  art  and  the 
personality  of  the  master.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  point  to  any  group  of  his  works  in  which  that  pecnliar 
wistful  charm  of  his,  that  tender  grace,  beautifying  and 
transforming  the  frivolities  of  amorous  dalliance,  is 
more  evident. 

In  ‘ Les  Bergers  ’ Watteau  has  not  yet  reached  the 
climax  of  his  art,  but  the  bud  is  about  to  burst  into  the 
blossom.  The  colour-chord  is  tawnier  than  that  of  pic- 
tures in  the  light,  silver^'  key,  jmt  not  so  deep  or  so  rich 
in  its  general  effect  as  some  that  could  be  pointed  to 
in  the  life-work  of  the  master.  Only  Terborch  besides 
has  devised  such  harmonies  as  the  fair  hair  set  off  by 
brown  and  olive  tints,  wffiile  the  blue  and  amber  with 
amaranth  is  Watteau’s  very  own  invention.  A wonderful 
piece  of  realism,  not  wholly  harmonising  with  the 
charming,  mannered  grace  of  the  rest,  is  the  old  corne- 
muse  player  blowing  away  under  the  trees  for  the  fair 
couple  of  dancers,  who  tread  together  a stately  measure. 

‘ L’ Amour  Paisible,’  or  ‘ L’ Amour  a la  Campagne,’  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Watteaus  in  existence,  and  one 
of  the  most  typical  of  his  mood  of  unconscious  melan- 
choly, latent  even  in  joy  the  most  exquisite  because  the 
least  tainted  by  hurry  or  excess.  The  sinuous  inter- 
lacement of  the  three  distinct  groups  makes  a design 
and  a rhythm  as  happy  as  they  are  unconventional.  The 
colours  in  the  personages  and  their  costnmes  are,  con- 
centrated and  accentuated,  the  colours  of  the  heavens 
and  the  enframing  landscape.  The  combination  of 
man  with  nature  is  the  happiest  imaginable.  Here 
Watteau — a Giorgione  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
measures  himself  with  the  Venetians  of  the  golden  time — 
no  base  imitator,  and  yet  one  taught  by  their  example  to 
see  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  world,  the  poignancy 
of  short-lived  delight — of  life,  light,  and  colour,  which 
darkness  awaits — much  as  they  did.  How  strangely 
well  do  Keats’s  immortal  lines  in  the  “ Ode  on  a Grecian 
Urn”  fit  the  scene,  since,  like  the  picture,  they  recall 
that  only  in  art  can  beauty  and  love,  as  we  conceive  of 
them  here,  be  immortal : — 

“ Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 

Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet  do  not  grieve; 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love>  and  she  be  fair  ! ” 

In  ‘Iris  c’est  de  bonne  heure  avoir  Pair  k la  danse,’ 
it  is  the  figure  of  Iris  herself,  the  delightful  child- 
woman,  in  her  wondrously  painted  robe  of  brocade,  who 
chiefly  interests  us.  The  pretty,  naive  group  of  children, 
of  whom  one  pipes  for  the  young  dancer,  is  slightly 
empty  in  handling,  and  recalls  in  this  respect  the  sub- 
ordinate figures  which  form  a background  to  the  great 
‘Gilles’of  the  Louvre.  The  larger  scale  for  figures  did 
not,  indeed,  alvvaj'S  bring  out  the  best  powers  of  the 
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’ ' La  Le(^on  d Amour.  By  Watteau, 


Valenciennes  master,  though  Gilles  himself— the  incom- 
parable white  Gilles— is  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  It 
is  rare  that  the  pathos  of  Watteau  is  allowed  to  come  to 
the  surface  as  here.  There  is  irresistible  appeal  in  the 
wistful  glance  of  this  young  creature,  too  tender  as  yet 
for  the  full  joys  which  are  youth’s  right,  yet  so 
eager  to  take  this  first  step  in  the  dance— and  in 
life.  ‘La  Lecon  d’ Amour’  has,  unfortunately,  suffered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  careless  usage. 
Still,  there  is  enough  left  that  is  exquisite  to  give 
the  rarest  delight  to  the  amateur.  Here  we  have  a 
Watteau  in  the  light  delicate  key,  evenly  sustained,  with 
no  clarion  notes  of  colour,  with  no  hues  of  a richer  depth 
to  disturb  the  carefully-maintained  balance.  The  com- 
ponent colours  of  the  scheme  are  mainly  pale  blue  and 
pale  yellow,  darker  yellow  and  green,  the  costume  of  the 
guitar  player,  showing  amaranth  and  delicate  muted 
tints.  This  is  the  typical  Conve7-sation  Gala^ite,  with 
the  looker-on,  “ lorgneur,”  or  guitar-thrumming  musi- 
cian, as  the  case  may  be,  whom  some  have  sought 
to  identify  with  Watteau  himself,  the  spectator,  de- 
tached and  slightly  ironical,  of  love  and  life,  in  which  he 
had  no  direct  part.  We  meet  with  him  in  one  shape  or 
another  throughout  the  master’s  ceuvre.  Sometimes,  as 
in  ‘ Les  Champs  Elysees  ’ and  the  larger  ‘ Amusements 
Champetres,’  both  of  them  at  Hertford  House,  the  odd 
man  is  a smart  cavalier,  the  impassive  yet  attentive 
watcher  of  gaiety  in  others  ; sometimes,  as  in  the  Co7i- 
versation  Galanteoi  the  Dresden  Gallery  (No.  781)  the  atti- 
tude is  frankly  disdainful,  and  even  a little  i7ico7iveiiaizt. 
Again,  he  appears,  as  here  in  the  ‘ Eeqon  d’Amour  ’ — and 
yet  again  in  those  two  quite  distinct  versions  of  the  same 
motive,  the  ‘ Charmes  de  la  Vie  ’ of  the  Wallace  Collection, 
and  ‘ Ee  Concert,’  here  reproduced  among  the  Potsdam 
pictures — as  the  musician  ministering,  with  an  air  of 
detachment  and  abstraction,  to  the  joys  of  others. 
Most  ironical,  and,  indeed,  a real  i77il)07-tit7i , is  ‘ Le 


Lorgneur,’  in  the  exquisite  picture  of  that  name  (Baron 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild  ?). 

From  Watteau  to  Pater,  from  the  genius  of  the  master 
to  the  bright  shallow  cleverness  of  the  pupil,  what  a 
descent  ! And  how  are  we  seriously  to  attempt  a 
parallel  between  the  two,  or  to  regard  the  one  as  any- 
thing but  a faint,  if  still  pleasing  echo  of  the  other  ? As 
well  might  we  compare  the  idylls  of  Theocritus  to  the 
be7'ge7'ies  of  Florian  ! Jean-Baptiste  Pater  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Watteau,  after  a short  apprenticeship,  partly 
from  motives  of  professional  jealousy,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  his  impatient  spirit  could  not  support  the 
irksomeness  of  a routine  of  teaching.  When,  in  the  year 
1721,  he  was  dying  at  Nogent,  he  owned  to  Gersaint,  with 
the  frankness  of  one  who  has  no  longer  anything  to 
conceal,  that  he  had  feared  Pater — thus  showing  a dis- 
trust and  an  under-estimate  of  himself  for  which,  looking 
back,  it  is  difficult  to  account.  Humbly  and  sincerely 
repenting,  he  caused  Gersaint  to  send  for  Pater  to 
Nogent.  Watteau  then  made  him  work  in  his  presence, 
and  gave  up  to  him  the  remaining  days  of  his  life.  But 
the  pupil  could  only  take  advantage  for  a single  month 
of  this  favourable  opportunity.  Death  too  promptly 
carried  off  his  master.  The  pupil  confessed  afterwards 
to  Gersaint  that  all  he  knew  he  owed  to  the  teachings 
confined  to  this  all  too  short  space  of  time. 

Pater  is  in  art  a mere  bubble  ; but  a very  pretty  irides- 
cent bubble  all  the  same.  With  no  real  artistic  person- 
ality of  his  own,  he  could  give  to  his  subjects  neither  the 
shadowy  dreamland  life  of  Watteau  nor  the  atmosphere 
of  comedy  and  joyous  intrigue  which  is  the  true  indi- 
viduality of  Lancret.  But  blow  upon  the  pretty  bubble, 
and  it  disappears  : Pater  and  his  puppets  vanish.  Have 
they,  indeed,  ever  had  any  separate  existence  ? Not 
even  sawdust,  but  merely  air  is  what  they  are  filled 
with.  And  yet  such  is  his  facility,  such  is  the  sureness 
an  d taste  with  which  he  masses  and  groups  his  grace 
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ful  dolls,  male  and  female,  such  the  freshness  of  his 
flesh-tints,  such  the  silvery  sparkle  of  his  colour, 
that  he  takes  his  place — and  will  continue  to  main- 
tain it — by  the  side  of  men  of  a talent  infinitely  more 
genuine,  of  an  originality  incomparably  greater  than 
his.  Pater’s  favourite  motives  and  figures  are  those  of 
his  master,  dished  up,  and  dished  up  again,  with  many 
a clever  variation  and  development,  yet  without  a 
spark  of  true  invention.  Is  there  not  a side-look, 
too,  in  the  later  phases,  at  the  sprightly  fantasies  of 
Pancret  ? Mariette’s  criticism  that  Pater  could  not  put 
two  figures  together  is  singularly  unfounded,  so  far  as 
mere  design  and  arrangement  goes,  though  true,  if  we 
look  to  the  dramatic  life  of  the  personages.  Indeed,  he 
often  shows  considerable  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  his  futile  little  figures.  Closely  as  he  copied  and 
adapted  Watteau,  he  did  not  borrow  from  him  as 
openly  and  as  absolutely  without  variation  as  Watteau 
often  did  from  himself.  His  ;polissonneries  greatly 
exceed  the  very  tempered  audacities  of  his  master, 
coming  in  cold  licence  much  nearer  to  the  true  effrontery 
of  the  Regence.  And  yet,  so  colourless  from  the  dramatic 
standpoint  is  the  rendering,  that  we  are  neither  moved 
nor  scandalised — not  even  greatly  amused.  Pater’s  great 
triumph  is  this  same  sparkling  silver}"  manner,  with  its 
lilacs,  its  pale  yellows  and  blues,  its  w"ashed-out  crimsons 
and  pinks,  its  subdued  grey-green  and  buff  landscapes, 
bringing  the  whole  into  a harmony  perfect  of  its  kind. 
In  this  key — based,  no  doubt,  on  Watteaus  of  the  type 
of  the  two  Fetes  Galantes  at  Dresden — are  many  of  the 
bathing  scenes  in  which  Pater  delights  ; the  one  among 
the  three  such  pieces  at  Potsdam  ; the  fine  example  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  the  repetition  w’ith 


Conversation  Galanie,  By  De  Troy. 

very  slight  variation  in  the  museum  of  Angers  ; ‘ Le  Bain 
Froid  ’ and  ‘ Le  Bain  Chaud,’  of  the  Arenberg  Collection 
at  Brussels,  which — documents  or  no  documents — hardly 
any  serious  student  of  French  art  in  this  particular 
phase  would  now  take  to  be  the  work  of  Watteau,  to  whom 
they  are  still  nominally  ascribed.  Then  we  have  the 
‘ Bathing  Party  in  a Park,’  of  Hertford  House  ; the  little 
jewel  of  delicate  colour  and  pardonable  espiiglerie  in  the 
Lacaze  Collection  at  tbe  Louvre  ; and  yet  other  pieces  that 
might  be  cited.  Occasionally,  a bolder  note  in  colour  is 
successfully  struck,  and  a peculiarly  vivid  scarlet,  bright 
azure,  and  other  hues,  only  less  self-assertive,  are  intro- 
duced. Paters  of  this  type  and  aspect  will  be  found  in  the 
Louvre, the  collection  of  the  Marquise  de  Lavallette,  and 
the  Wallace  Collection.  It  is,  as  pictorial  decoration, 
merely  delighting  and  soothing  the  eye,  but  making  abso- 
lutely no  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  higher  aesthetic  facul- 
ties, or  to  pierce  an  inch  below  the  surface,  that  Pater’s 
still-popular  art  must  be  judged.  As  such  it  must  be 
pronounced  successful  ; but  only  from  this  standpoint 
can  it  be  said  to  have  any  existence.  The  thirty-seven 
Paters  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  constitute  by  far 
themostimportantensemble  of  hisworksnowin  existence. 
The  Wallace  Collection  conies  next,  but  longo  ijiterz'allo, 
with  fourteen  pictures,  some  delightfully  fresh  and  deli- 
cate in  colour,  others  not  of  the  first  order.  Buckingham 
Palace  holds  in  its  picture  gallery  an  important  series  of 
canvases  from  Pater’s  brush.  The  Louvre,  notwith- 
standing the  very  desirable  additions  made  by  the 
Lacaze  Collection,  lags  far  behind.  Important  and 
typical  examples  of  the  painter  are  to  be  found  at  Wad- 
desdon,  in  the  collection  of  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild, 
and  at  Halton,  in  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild. 
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Twenty  out  of  the  thirty-seven  Paters  above  cited  were 
in  the  Imperial  German  Pavilion,  and  among  them  not  a 
few  of  his  best  things.  His  most  important  perform- 
ance as  regards  dimensions  and  complexity  of  compo- 
sition, is  certainly  the  ‘ Fete  en  plein  air,’  though  not  all 
Pater's  charm— such  as  it  is — may  be  found  with  it. 
There  comes  very  near  to  this,  both  in  subject,  dimen- 
.sions  and  treatment,  another  ‘Rural  Festival’  of  different 
design,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild. 
To  be  classed  in  the  same  category  is  another  Pater 
which  was  also  in  the  Imperial  Pavilion — the  vivacious 
‘ Danse  en  plein  air.’  ‘ Les  Baigneuses,’  a very  important 
example  of  its  class,  and  one  fairly  harmless  in  \X.%j>olis- 
sonnerie,  is  easily  recognisable  by  its  central  motive,  the 
one  which  is  repeated  with  marked  variations  of  pose, 
but  unswerving  persistency  of  intention,  in  so  many  pic- 
tures belonging  to  this  group.  It  is  the  pendant  to  his 
‘Danse  en  plein  air’  just  mentioned.  The  awkwardly 
named  ‘ Reunion  devant  le  mur  d’un  pare  ’ is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  Pater’s  Conversations  Galantes.  We 
must  make  up  our  minds  once  for  all  to  a dominating 
element  of  the  vapid,  the  fade,  in  this  and  similar  pieces. 
Only  by  so  doing  can  we  enjoy  what  is  really  attractive 
in  them,  provided  they  be  regarded  as  what  I have 
called  them  already — charming  types  of  pictorial  furni- 
ture of  the  higher  order.  To  the  typical  Pater,  much 
better  than  to  the  Watteau,  applies  Verlaine’s  charming 
description  of  the  Fete  Galante  as  it  has  been  immor- 
talised by  this  group  of  painters  : — 

“ Les  donneurs  de  serenades, 

Et  les  belles  ecouteuses, 

Echangent  des  propos  fades 
Sous  les  ramures  chanteuses.” 

Everywhere,  indeed,  is  this  “ belle  ecouteuse  ” a central 
figure,  self-possessed  and  impassive  in  her  sheen  of  pale 
delicate  satin,  yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  serionsly 
repel  even  the  more  audacious  forms  of  attention  proffered 
by  the  gallant.  We  meet  with  her  in  this  ‘ Reunion  ’ just 
cited,  as  in  the  pretty'Colin  Maillard,’  with  its  adaptation, 
in  a weaker  form,  of  one  of  the  chief  motives  in  ‘ E’Em- 
barquement  pour  Cyth^re.’  She  appears  again  in  an 
attitude  wholly  unsuggestive  of  unkind  coldness  in  ‘ La 
Danse,’  which  has  obviously  had  as  its  prototype  such 
Watteaus  as  ‘ Le  Plaisir  Pastoral  ’ at  Chantilly,  and  ‘ Les 
Bergers  ’ at  Potsdam.  In  the  large  ‘Fete  en  plein  air’  and 
similar  pieces  she  is  queen  of  the  festival — a centre 
of  attraction,  but  not  an  active  participant  in  the  revels. 
In  the  fourteen  paintings  illustrating  the  ‘ Roman 
Comique  ’ of  Scarron,  which,  in  the  German  Pavilion, 
occupied  by  themselves  a small  and  not  very  well  lighted 
cabinet,  the  defects  rather  than  the  graces  of  Pater  are 
evident.  He  shows  himself  here  incapable  of  telling  a 
comprehensive  story  in  paint,  or  of  putting  any  of  the 
real  intensity  of  life  into  his  improbable  personages 
and  groups.  The  little  canvases  making  up  the  series 
are  prettily  touched,  and  sufficiently  spontaneous  in 
execution.  Yet  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  not 
possible  that  they  should  rival  those  Paters  which  are 
merely  decorative  ; while,  as  a pictorial  embodiment 
of  Scarron’s  coarse  jovial  humour,  they  are  too  pointless, 
too  much  wanting  in  true  dramatic  life  and  humour. 

With  Lancret  we  are  on  wholly  different  ground. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a genuine  personality  in  art,  though 
no  poet-painter,  of  the  type  of  the  dreamer  Watteau,  apt 
to  transform  with  his  magic  touch  the  cold  artificialities 
of  the  court,  the  town,  and  the  theatre  into  something 
“rich  and  strange’’  that  is  peculiarly  and  indefinably 
his  own.  When  he  has  emancipated  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  Watteau  (whom  he  can  imitate  in  the  letter- 


ing, not  in  the  spirit)  he  stands  out  completely  indivi- 
dual, curiously  characteristic  of  the  Regence  and  the 
earlier  Louis-Quinze  periods.  His  comedy  scenes  are 
genuine  via7'ivaiidages,  as  sprightly,  as  full  of  movement, 
and  as  cold  as  the  comedies  of  his  eminent  contem- 
porary; but  with  more  in  them,  as  a rule,  of  the  alert 
soubrette  and  the  impudent  serving-man,  disguised  as 
master  and  mistress,  than  of  the  marquise  and  the 
chevalier.  His  modish  idylls  are  not  acted  out  in  any 
dreamland , the  luminous  shadow  rather  than  the  realitj'  of 
palatial  splendour  or  rural  enchantment.  They  take 
place  in  the  charming  thickets  and  summer  houses,  in 
the  ornate  pavilions  and  parks  of  the  French  aris- 
tocracy ; and  the  actors  in  them,  if  they  are  as 
impersonal  as  the  curious  creatures  of  the  Italian 
Comedy — which  he,  like  Watteau,  so  often  presents — 
have  yet  a vigour  and  vitality,  a biting  charm  of  their 
own — a quicksilver  comedy  character,  at  any  rate,  if  not 
a true  human  individuality.  Well  matched  with  the 
lithe,  sinewy  grace  of  the  gallants,  the  pseudo-shepherds, 
the  enterprising  valets,  is  the  smiling  audacity  of  the 
elegantes,  the  actresses  and  dancers,  the  pseudo- 
shepherdesses, the  soubrettes,  so  ready  to  indulge  in  the 
give-and-take  of  amorous  conversation,  yet,  unlike  the 
‘ belles  ecouteuses ' of  Pater,  so  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  battle  of  gallantry. 

Lancret’s  colour,  when  he  has  definitively  emerged 
from  the  imitative  stage,  cannot  on  the  whole  be  said  to 
equal  that  of  either  Watteau  or  Pater.  He  does  not 
command  the  rich  vibrant  colour-chords,  the  myriad 
subtleties  of  Watteau,  or  give,  as  he  does,  the  light  from 
within,  glowing  through  like  the  gleam  from  the  heart 
of  the  jewel.  He  has  in  his  more  decorative  style  a 
bright,  even  tone  in  a high  light  key;  his  harmony  is 
comprised  of  carefully  balanced  tints  agreeable  enough 
in  themselves,  and  yet  the  slight  sparkling  touch  of 
Pater,  and  his  brilliant  tone,  his  transparency^  are  often 
missed.  For  all  that,  Lancret  had  the  gift,  and  used  it 
on  occasion.  To  satisfy  oneself  on  this  point,  one  need 
only  turn  to  the  ‘Mademoiselle  Camargo  dancing’  (‘La 
Camargo  essaye  un  nouveau  pas’)  of  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, than  which  anything  more  exquisite  in  its  bright 
harmony  of  grey-green  and  silver  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Still  lovelier  than  this  is  the  little  canvas, 
‘Girls  Bathing,’  in  the  same  collection,  in  which  the 
colouring  is  of  enchanting  delicacy,  though  there  are  no 
colours  save  that  of  dense  foliage  and  those  all-pervading 
tints  of  the  white  and  the  grey  pearl.  Exceptionally 
fine  examples  of  the  painter’s  art,  on  a much  larger 
scale,  are  ‘La  Tasse  de  Th^’in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Wantage,  and  the  important  ‘ Fete  in  the  Park  ’ of  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  the  largest  of  the  artist’s  easel  pictures. 
Still,  Lancret  is  nowhere  else  anything  like  as  finely 
represented  as  he  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Palaces  in 
and  near  Potsdam;  and  the  “pick  of  the  basket’’  of 
these  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Pavilion,  there  to 
convey  to  untravelled  Parisians  a far  higher  idea 
of  their  painter  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 
The  Louvre  is,  indeed,  singularly  deficient  in  fine 
Lancrets,  and  those  who  should  study  him  there  alone, 
would  obtain  but  a poor  notion  of  his  talents.  I must 
express  my  decided  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Seidel,  endorsed  by  M.  Lafenestre  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux- Arts,  that  we  have  in  two  of  the  famous  Lan- 
crets, ‘ Le  Moulinet  ’ and  the  ‘ Soci^td  dans  un  Pavil- 
ion,’ works  belonging  to  the  d^but  of  the  painter. 
Ballot  de  Sovot,  in  his  “ Eloge  de  Lancret,’’  published 
presumably  shortly  after  the  artist’s  death,  in  1743, 
certainly  wrote  as  follows: — “11  y a vingt-quatre  ans 
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{i.e.,  about  1719)  qu’il  debuta  par  deux  tableaux  : un  Bal 
et  une  Danse  dans  un  boccage  {szc),  deux  tableaux  qui 
•out  6te  a M.  de  Julienne  et  ensuite  a M.  le  Prince  de 
Carignan  ; et  je  me  souviens  qu’ayant  ete  exposes  a la 
Place  Daupbine,  un  jour  de  la  Feste-Dieu,  ils  lui  attir- 
rent  de  grands  eloges.  C’est  aussi,  selon  moy,  ce  qu’il  a 
fait  de  mieux,  et  il  me  semble  que  depuis  il  n’a  plus  fait 
■que  d6cliner.”  In  1718-1719,  when  Lancret  made  bis 
first  bit  witb  tbe  pictures  shown  in  tbe  exhibition  of  the 
Place  Daupbine,  be  was  imitating  Watteau,  and  witb  such 
•closeness  and  success  that  by  friends  of  both  the  work 
of  tbe  imitator  was  mistaken  for  that  of  tbe  originator, 
and  a life-long  estrangement  between  tbe  two  friends 
thus  ensued.  But  ‘ De  Moulinet  ’ and  its  pendant  are 
surely  not  tbe  work  of  a debutant  imitating  another, 
however  skilfully  ! They  are  Lancret  tout  pur  in  bis  full 
maturity,  witb  his  own  clear  daylight  illumination,  his 
•own  colouring,  light,  vivid,  decorative,  and  a little  hard. 

The  earliest  Lancrets  in  point  of  style  are  those  two 
which,  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  I have  been  able  to 
restore  to  him,  taking  the  one  from  Watteau,  the  other 
from  Pater.  The  ‘Fete  in  a Wood’  (No.  448)  is  in  the 
types,  in  the  crowd  of  little  figures  and  the  landscape, 
a.  more  deliberate  pastiche  of  Watteau  than  anything 
else  extant  from  the  hand  of  Lancret.  It  might  easily, 
at  first  sight,  be  taken  for  a painting,  but  not  for  a Pater. 
A more  searching  study  of  the  types  and  attitudes  by  that 
master,  the  peculiarities  of  physiognomy  and  movement 
unmista  kably,  however, reveals  Lancret, still  in  a tentative 
andimitative  stage.  Thisis  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  might 
well  have  excited  the  resentment  of  the  nervous,  irrit- 
able master  who  had  earlier  in  the  day  chased  Pater  from 
his  studio.  The  charming  ‘ Conversation  Galante’ (No. 
422),  which  both  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Exhibition  of  Sir 


Richard  Wallace’s  treasures  and  afterwards  at  Hertford 
House  has  been  attributed  to  Watteau,  was  one  of  Lancret’s 
niorceaux  de  reception  on  his  admission,  in  1719,  to  the  full 
rights  of  the  Academie  Royale;  it  was  afterwards  admir- 
ably engraved  by  Le  Bas  for  his  inorceau  de  reception  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Here  the  colour-chord  is  in  its  depth 
and  richness  still  based  on  that  of  Watteau,  while  in  the 
conception  his  ideal  is  aimed  at.  And  yet  the  insouciance 
and  the  lack  of  artistic  emotion  of  the  younger  painter 
make  themselves  indefinably  felt  under  this  crust  of 
imitation ; while  his  peculiar  faults  and  mannerisms  of 
draughtsmanship  are  easily  to  be  detected.  Here,  then, 
we  have  Lancret’s  earlier  and  less  personal  style ; and  it 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  that  shown  in  ‘ Le  Moulinet’ 
and  its  pendant.  The  works  have,  in  my  opinion,  been 
too  hastily  accepted  as  the  pictures  with  which  the  painter 
made  a first  appearance  and  won  his  reputation. 

As  a group  the  Lancrets  sent  from  Potsdam  to  the 
German  Pavilion  are  wholly  unrivalled.  Since  they 
have  been  seen  in  Paris,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and 
at  close  quarters,  the  reputation  of  the  alert  and  emi- 
nently French  painter,  who  in  Paris  must,  save  in  private 
and  not  easily  accessible  collections,  be  taken  more  or 
less  on  trust,  has  been  enormously  enhanced.  It  is  un- 
necessar}',  and  it  would  indeed  be  exceedingly  hazardous, 
to  attempt  on  the  present  occasion  a strict  classifica- 
tion in  chronological  order  of  these  pictures.  All  of 
them  showed  him  in  different  phases  of  maturity 
and  relative  independence.  To  ‘ Le  Moulinet’  and 
‘ La  Societe  dans  un  Pavilion,’  passing  reference  has 
already  been  made.  ‘Le  Dejeuner  en  foret’  closely 
resembles  in  subject,  though  not  in  composition.  Carle 
Van  Loo’s  famous  ‘ Une  Halte  de  Chasse,’  painted  in 
1737,  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  To  tell  the  truth,  there 
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is  a certain  want  in  L,ancret’s  hunting  scene,  of  that 
quality  of  supreme  eleganee  which  marks  the  Van  Loo. 
The  personages  of  the  former  rarely  have  the  grand  air ; 
and  that  happens  to  be  precisely  the  quality  whieh  we 
w'ant  here,  the  scene  being  one  of  measured  and  leisurely 
enjoyment,  not  of  boisterous  jollity,  as  in  Lancret’s 
well-known  ‘ Dejeuner  de  Jambon  ’ at  Chantilly.  ‘ The 
Showman  ’ — by  what  name  the  pieture  went  in  Lancret’s 
time  I have  been  unable  at  present  to  aseertain — has  all 
the  jollity  of  the  last-named  performanee,  but  not  that 
subtle  differentiation  of  character  whieh  the  Dutehman 
Karel  du  Jardin  put  into  his  similar'Marchandd’Orvietan’ 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Lancret,  in  this  scene  of  farcical 
genre,  comes  nearer  to  an  unadorned  realism  than  he 
generally  cares  to  approach.  In  ‘ Les  Amours  du  Bocage  ’ 
— so  brilliantly  engraved  in  1736  by  Nicolas  de  Larmessin 
— Lancret  is  all  himself.  Truly  the  piece  appears  but 
an  elegant  futility  if  we  compare  its  superficial  charm 
with  the  mtimite  and  tenderness  of  the  ‘ Denicheur  de 
Moineaux,’  by  Watteau,  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland  ; still,  it  is  fresh  and  vivacious  enough,  and 
wholly  characteristic  of  its  author.  It  is  curious 
and  instructive  to  note  that,  exactly  as  Watteau 
reprodueed  in  a decorative  panel,  copied  with  the 
etehing-needle  by  Boueher  for  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Julienne’s  great  ‘ Recueil,’  the  central  group  of 
the  ‘Denicheur  de  Moineaux,’  so  did  Lancret  repeat 
two  of  the  chief  personages  of  ‘ Les  Amours  du 
Boeage’  in  a.  dessus  de  porte  painted  for  the  mansion  of 
M.  de  Boullongne  in  the  Plaee  Vendome.  In  the  ‘Jeu 
de  Colin  Maillard  ’ (signed  Laneret,  /.),  the  ‘ Danse  a la 
Campagne  ’ (signed  and  dated  1732),  and  the  ‘Danse 
devant  la  Fontaine  de  Pegase,’  we  have  the  very  essence 
of  Lancret’s  charm  of  sprightly  grace  with  a certain  sting 
in  it.  We  note  the  elasticity  and  harmony  of  the  general 
movement ; the  unflagging  vivaeity  of  spirit,  so  different 
from  the  dreamy,  reposefnl  charm  and  the  deliberation 
of  Watteau  in  similar  subjects.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  onward  sweep,  the  frou-frou  of  the 
gaily-dressed  eouples  in  ‘La  Danse  a la  Campagne,’  or 
the  statelier  but  still  vivacious  grace  whieh  marks  the 
movement  of  the  personages  in  the  ‘ Danse  devant  la  Fon- 
taine de  Pegase.’  With  these  canvases,  though  it  has 
suffered  somewhat,  and  has  lost  its  freshness,  is  to  be 
classed  the  attraetive  eomposition,  ‘ Mile.  Camargo  avec 
son  Danseur,’  showing  the  famous  ballerina  as  she  per- 
forms 2^  pas  dedeux  with  her  male  partner  in  the  midst  of 
a Fete  Gala7ite,  in  which  pause  is  made  in  order  to  gaze 
and  admire.  This  has  no  longer  the  silvery  harmony 
whieh  gives  such  distinction  to  the  picture,  ‘ Mile. 
Camargo  essaye  un  nouveau  pas,’  aequired  at  the  Vente 
Pereire  for  the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  now  in 
the  Wallace  Collection.  In  the  latter,  to  the  undimmed 
charm  of  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the 
star  of  the  ballet,  whom  Voltaire  immortalised,  to- 
gether with  her  exquisite  rival  Mile.  Salle,  in  couplets 
so  familiar  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  them,  is 
practising  alo7ie,  and  to  a much  more  limited  public.  Of 
this  last  picture  there  is  an  original  repetition  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  in  which  the  costume 
of  the  Camargo,  though  still  of  the  same  eut,  and  similarly 
adorned  with  garlands  of  roses,  is  buff  and  pink,  instead 
of  white  and  blue,  as  in  the  above  cited  examples  at 
Potsdam  and  in  the  Wallace  Colleetion.  Yet  another  ori- 
ginal of  this  type,  with  sorne  little  variation  in  the  design 
and  grouping  of  the  subordinate  Sgures,  isin  the  museum  of 
Nantes.  One  more  word,  ere  we  leave  Lancret.  His  com- 
positions, whether  we  like  or  dislike  them,  are,  once  seen, 


as  difficult  to  forget  as  those  of  Pater,  even  the  best  of 
them,  are  difficult  to  remember. 

Jean-Francjois  de  Troy  was  a painter  of  Fetes  Gala?ites 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  by  natural 
inclination.  His  art,  like  that  of  his  rival  Le  Moine, 
still  in  its  more  considerable  manifestations  savours 
strongly  of  the  Grand  Steele,  retaining,  even  where  it 
frees  itself  from  trammels,  something  of  dignity,  and 
something,  too,  of  coldness.  Finding,  however,  that 
popular  favour  was  diverted  to  Laneret,  and  the  subjeets 
of  the  closet  and  the  boudoir,  De  Troy  foreed  himself  to 
go  with  the  stream,  and,  eonsidering  his  training  and 
antecedents,  sueceeded  wonderfully  well. 

The  ‘ Conversation  Galante  ’ of  the  Sans  Souei  Palace, 
here  reproduced,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  De 
Troy’s  performanees  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
Still  more  than  a shade  cold,  and  meticulous  even  to 
excess  in  the  finish  and  precision  of  the  execution,  it  is 
nevertheless  a pieee  of  singular  charm  and  brilliancy  ; 
not  a painted  poem,  like  many  a Watteau,  nor  a fantasy 
between  comedy  and  reality,  like  many  a Lancret,  but  a 
gracious  and  effective  transeription  of  eourt  life,  with  its 
artificial  grace  and  its  splendid  surroundings.  Other 
De  Troys  coming  within  the  same  category  are, 
‘ La  Surprise,’  in  the  Jones  Collection  at  South  Ken- 
sington, ‘Une  Toilette  de  Bal,’  and  ‘ Un  Deshabille  de 
Bal,’  whieh  last-named  pendants  were  exhibited  at  the 
famous  Salon  of  1737,  together  with  two  other  pieces  by 
De  Troy,  ‘ Un  Dejeuner  de  Chasse  ’ and  ‘ La  Mort  d’un 
Cerf,’  both  of  them  now  in  the  Wallaee  Collection. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  painter-in-ordinary 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Prussian  Court,  Antoine 
Pesne.  Although  he  was  “received”  by  the  Academic 
Royale  in  1720,  three  years  after  Watteau,  and  one  year 
after  Lancret,  he  belonged,  by  his  training,  to  the  elder 
school,  and  when  he  developed,  as  he  did  during  his  long 
and  fruitful  practice  in  court  circles — not  only  at  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  but  also  in  Saxony — it  was  hardly  to  keep 
paee  with  the  onward  march  of  French  art  at  its  centre, 
but  to  create  a half- French,  half-German,  indeed  a some- 
what provincial  art  of  his  own.  Pesne’s  celebrity  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  a period  of  nearly  forty  years  he 
depicted  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  remarkable 
personages  belonging  to  the  German  eourts,  orconneeted 
with  the  German  high  society,  rather  than  to  any  marked 
artistic  pre-eminence  among  the  portrait-painters  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  cannot  compare  him  on 
equal  terms  to  either  Rigaud  and  Largilliere  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  those  more  entirel}^  Louis-Quinze 
painters.  Nattier,  Toeque,  and  Carle  Van  Loo — to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  pastelliste  Mauriee-Quentin  de  la 
Tour — on  the  other.  ‘ The  Dancer  Marianne  Cauehois,’ 
sent  to  Paris  with  the  other  Potsdam  pictures,  is  but  a 
elumsy  imitation  of  the  ‘Camargo’  of  Lancret.  Agoodsolid 
pieee  of  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  and,  as  an  historical 
record,  of  unsurpassable  interest  in  other  ways,  is  the  half- 
length  ‘ Portrait  of  Frederiek  the  Great,’  painted  by 
Pesne  at  Rheinsberg  in  1739,  one  3^ear  before  the  Crowm 
Prinee’s  accession  to  the  throne.  Firm  and  confident  as  is 
already  the  bearing,  we  more  readily  associate  this  fresh 
smiling  face,  as  yet  unmarred  by  time  or  the  experiences 
of  life,  with  the  royal  dilettante  now  emancipated  from 
paternal  control — with  the  amateur  philosopher  who 
loved  to  make  of  the  supper  parties  at  Rheinsberg,  not 
only  feasts  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  intellectual  sj’inposia 
of  the  Platonic  type — than  we  do  with  the  mighty  organ- 
izer and  leader,  the  man  of  war  who  is  later  on  to  stand 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  greatest  captains  of  all  time. 

Claude  Phillips. 
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THE  “INTERIEUR  TCHEQUE,”  BY  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

OF  PRAGUE. 


This  exhibit  embraced  in  one  room  a collection  of  repre- 
sentative works  of  artistic  industry  brought  together  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  at  Prague. 
The  general  design  was  due  to  the  skill  of  the  architect, 
M.  Fanta,  who  was  selected  for  his  special  knowledge  of 


the  requirements  of  the  case.  He  was  ably  assisted  in 
the  work  of  arrangement  and  installation  bj’  his  col- 
league, INI.  le  Prof.  Jean  Koula. 

The  principal  paintings  displayed  in  the  collection 
were  from  the  brushes  of  MM.  P'erdin  Engelmiiller, 
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N.  Ales,  V.  Priesler,  K.  Spillar,  and  K.  I,. 
Klusacek.  The  sculptures  were  by  MM. 
Prof.  Sucharda,  V.  Masek,  L-  Saloun,  and 
others. 

There  was  a fine  piece  of  wrought  ironwork 
from  the  studio  of  Charles  Sakar. 

The  embroideries  executed  at  Prague  by 
the  “ Academie  Chretienne  ” for  the  manu- 
facture of  Church  ornament,  were  note- 
worthy. The  Portieres  embroidered  in  silk 
and  gold  by  Mdlle.  Karlickova,  and  the 
silk  embroidery  by  Mme.  Gajdikova,  were 
particularly  interesting. 

Space  forbids  our  entering  further  into 
details  with  regard  to  this  fine  interior. 

The  whole  exhibit  was  worthy  of  careful 
attention,  and  our  illustrations  will  speak 
for  themselves  as  to  the  skill  with  which  it 
was  arranged.  The  “ Interieur  Tch^que  ” 
was  one  of  the  most  representative  collec- 
tions of  artistic  industry  in  the  Austrian 
Section. 

To  say  this  is  to  give  the  exhibit  high 
praise,  for  the  various  schools  of  Austrian 
Artistic  Industry  were  well  represented  in 
the  Section.  Each  vied  with  the  other  to 
produce  first-class  work,  and  to  arrange  it 
intelligently  and  effectively.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Prague  was 
among  the  most  successful  in  its  efforts. 
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Salon  by  the  “ Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre.” 


THE  “GRANDS  MAGASINS  DU 
LOUVRE.” 

This  world-renovsned  house  showed  a series  of 
rooms  covering  a large  amount  of  space  close  to 
the  Railway  Terminus  of  the  Esplanade  des  Inva- 
lides.  They  included  a dining  room,  salon,  and 
bedroom.  The  first  mentioned  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  our  special  article  on  the  Furniture 
of  the  Exhibition  (page  129). 

The  two  last  named  we  are  now  able  to  illus- 
trate. The  salon  was  particularly  attractive  in 
style,  and  an  added  air  of  realism  was  given  by 
the  device  of  painting  outside  the  windows  a 
scene  representing  a part  of  Old  Paris.  The 
bedroom,  by  the  same  firm,  was  characterised  by 
the  richness  of  its  decoration. 

In  every  respect  the  exhibit  was  worthy  of  the 
unique  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  “ Grands 
Magasins  du  Louvre.” 

The  British  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  expected 
to  find  a fine  display  by  a house  of  such  world- 
wide fame,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  such  effects  could  have  been 
produced  by  any  other  nation  than  those  shown 
by  the  great  Paris  house.  Light  and  dainty  in 
style,  they  exemplified  all  those  qualities  which 
w'e  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  name  of  such  a 
firm  as  that  under  present  consideration. 


Chambre  d Coitcher,  by  the  "Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre.” 
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IRONWORK  BY  FERDINAND  PAUL  KRUGER,  OF  BERLIN. 


The  fine  work  in  this  department  of  artistic  manufacture  was  a characteristic  feature  of  thp  German  Sections. 
There  were  many  firms  exhibiting,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  few  of  them  was  so  “strong,”  in  the  artist’s 
sense  of  the  word,  as  the  work  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  notice. 

The  great  screen,  enclosing  the  exhibit  of  machinery  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  was  of  an  entirely  original  nature.  The  decoration  had  for  its 
motive  an  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  the  element 
of  water,  but  in  the  selection  of  animal  forms  the  designer  did  not  confine 
himself  to  those  found  in  natnre.  The  forms  of  strange  monsters  were 
interspersed  amongst  those  of  frogs  and  serpents.  The  whole  design, 
however,  was  of  a highly  fascinating  description.  The  unconventional 
character  of  it  all  gave  it  an  added  charm  to  eyes  tired  of  contemplating 
the  repetitions  of  old  forms,  unfortunately  only  too  common,  in  this  as 
in  all  other  International  Exhibitions. 

Germany,  alive  to  the  importance  of  making  a fine  display,  was  one 
of  the  nations  standing  in  the 
foremost  rank  with  regard  to  her 
general  display  here.  She  ex- 
celled almost  every  nation  in 
the  magnificence  with  which  she 
arrayed  herself  at  the  Esplanade 
des  Invalides.  In  the  Champ  de 
Mars  she  was  no  less  conspicuous, 
and  in  the  work  of  M.  Kruger  she 
had  a typical  supporter  of  her 
prestige. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of 
the  work  shown  was  its  distinc- 
tively national  character.  One 
felt  that  it  typified  the  modern 
spirit  of  the  Teutonic  race.  This 
massive  iron  screen  was  unlike 
anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere, 
and  gave  an  individuality  to  the 
whole  group  in  the  machinery 
section,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
value  in  adding  to  the  impressive- 
ness of  the  whole.  The  efforts  of 
such  firms  as  that  of  Ferdinand 
Paul  Kruger  made  the  German 
Section  what  it  undoubtedly  was 
— one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  in  the  Exhibition. 
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THE  ANAGLYPTA  COMPANY. 

In  the  British  Pavilion,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Exhibition,  we  were 
worthily  represented  as  a nation.  Here 
we  found  fine  examples  of  the  work  we 
can  do  in  many  departments  of  artistic 
industry.  Beautiful  furniture,  magnifi- 
cent  hangings,  splendid  examples  of  our 
classic  masters  of  the  art  of  painting. 
But  all  of  these  would  have  suffered 
cruelly  if  the  actual  walls  and  ceilings 
had  been  indifferently  treated.  In  the 
ceilings  by  the  Anaglypta  Company, 
one,  at  least,  of  these  dangers  was  ob- 
viated. The  designs  we  show  on  this 
page  helped  to  a great  extent  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  “ tout  ensemble.” 

We  illustrate  three  typical  examples  of 
the  fine  designs  now  being  executed  by 
the  Anaglypta  Company,  of  which  designs 
there  were  many  displayed  in  the  British 
Section,  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 


It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  remark 
that  the  British  exhibits  in  the  furnish- 
ing section,  though  comparatively  few 
in  number,  showed  distinctly  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  interior  decoration  of 
our  homes  our  manufacturers  are  ad- 
vancing along  the  right  road.  A quarter 
of  a century  ago,  interior  decoration 
was  apparently  a lost  art  so  far  as  the 
average  home  was  concerned.  Now  it 
can  be  truthfully  said  that  a man  can 
decorate  his  home  tastefully,  if  he  cares 
to  do  so,  and  at  a comparatively  small 
cost.  The  work  of  the  Anaglypta 
Company  is  an  example  in  point.  The 
designs  shown  are  admirably  decora- 
tive in  character,  and  much  of  the 
work  shown  in  Paris  was  pre-eminently 
suitable  for  domestic  decoration. 
The  Company  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  its  display. 
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"La  Vigne" — Electric  Lamp.  “ La  Libellule  ” — Eleciiic  Lamp. 


Applique  a,  Trois  Lampes  Electriques.  Electric  Lustre  in  Bronze  and  Crystal. 


1900 


ELECTRIC  LAMPS  BY  VVe.  RENON  ET  FILS. 


0 
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The  “ Sylvan  ” Frieze,  designed  by  Stephen  Webb, 


WALL  DECORATIONS 

BY  JEFFREY  AND  CO. 

This  firm  had  a large  and  varied  dis- 
play at  the  Exhibition,  and  showed  what 
taste  and  artistic  judgment  is  now  being 
lavished  by  them  on  goods  wEich,  in 
point  of  price,  are  practically  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Expensive  and  luxurious  wall-hangings 
they  displayed,  it  is  true,  and  happy  is 
the  man  who  was  able  to  expend  his 
money  on  such  ; but  Messrs.  Jeffrey  also 
made  it  possible  for  the  comparatively 
poor  to  cover  their  walls  with  beautiful 
hangings. 

The  “Sylvan”  Frieze,  which  we  show 
on  this  page,  is  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Webb.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  have 
reproduced  it  in  copper  and  in  their 
Relievo  material,  decorated  in  leaf  metal 
and  coloured  lacquer. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  design,  “The  Eion 
and  the  Dove,”  calls  for  special  mention. 
To  cpiote  his  own  words  ; — 

“ In  this  Frieze  are  introduced  the 
permanent  emblems  of  Courage  and 
Meekness,  of  Strength  tempered  with 
Sweetness,  which  shall  be  the  mark  of 
good  souls,  who  by  such  tokens  cause 
Roses  to  blossom  upon  the  thorny  paths 
of  Life.” — U'.  Crane. 

A most  delightful  design  showing  the 
unique  decorative  quality  with  which 
this  artist  is  able  to  endue  his  work. 


The  “ Lion  and  Dove”  Frieze,  designed  by  Waller  Crane. 
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Plates  by  Dainmoiise. 


CERAMICS  BY  DAMMOUSE, 
OF  SEVRES. 

Photographic  reproduction  has  its 
limitations,  and  the  fine  plaques 
illustrated  above  have  suffered  more 
than  usual,  perhaps,  from  these  con- 
ditions. The  colour  schemes  were 
rich  and  varied  in  a manner  to  elude 
completely  the  sensitive  plate.  We 
ventnre  to  hope,  however,  that  the 
qnaint  beauty  of  these  designs  is  not 
altogether  lost. 

Our  other  illustration  is  far  more 
suggestive  of  the  original,  and  will 
give  a very  good  impression  of 
the  forms  and  colours  with  which 
M.  Dammouse  has  invested  his 
work. 

Every  piece  here  was  his  own 
individual  creation,  and  a most  in- 
teresting collection  it  was.  M.  Dam- 
mouse works  in  a spirit  sufl&ciently 
rare  in  any  country,  and  we,  in 
England,  have  perhaps  as  much 
reason  as  is  the  case  anywhere,  to 
feel  a sense  of  grateful  relief  when 
we  encounter  work  of  such  an 
entirely  artistic,  as  opposed  to  com- 
mercial, a nature.  M.  Dammouse 
merited  all  the  praise  which  his  work 
met  with  from  visitors  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. 


Examples  of  Ceramics  by  Dammouse, 
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FURNITURE  BY  JOHNSON  AND  APPLEYARDS, 
OF  SHEFFIELD. 


To  say  that  work  is  “ characteristically  British  ” would  be  taken, 
perhaps,  by  some  careless  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  to  be  the 
reverse  of  a compliment. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  display  by  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Appleyards,  the  expression  may  be  used  with  truth,  and  that 
strictly  as  implying  praise. 

For  everything  they  showed  demonstrated  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  British  work.  Solidity  of  workmanship,  a fine  scorn 
of  everything  “shoddy,”  and  yet  a delicacy  of  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  design  which  entirely  does  away  with  the  reproach, 
which  so  many  French  critics  have  brought  against  our 
furniture,  that  it  is  “heavy  ” and  ponderous. 

The  work  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Appleyards  showed  that 
they  know  exactly  when  and  how  to  apply  all  those  dainty 
turns  of  decoration  which  can  give  an  elegance  to  the  most 
massive  pieces  of  furniture. 

Their  work  in  the  British  Pavilion  we  are  unable  to  more 
than  allude  to  here,  but  it  may  be  said,  briefly,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  beauties  of  a Pavilion  which  was  unsurpassed  in  such 
matters  by  any  in  the  Exhibition. 


Mantel  and  Overmantel  by  Johtison  and  Appleyards. 


Sideboard  by  Johnson  and  Appleyards, 
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Carved  Mantel  and  Overmantel  designed  by  C.  Wulliam,  of  Paris. 


DECORATION  BY  A.  HAENSLER,  OF  BELFORT. 


This  fine  work  needs  no  written  praise  to  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  a sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Occupying  a somewhat  inconspicuous  position  at 
the  end  of  the  long  entrance  hall  leading  to  the  great 
exhibits  by  leading  French  exponents  of  the  art  of 


interior  decoration,  it  nevertheless,  by  its  quiet  charm  of 
design,  attracted  all  interested  in  really  artistic  work. 
The  carved  mantel  and  overmantel  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion were  designed  by  M.  C.  Wulliam,  of  Paris,  and  are 
creations  quite  worthy  of  this  distinguished  artist. 
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The  “ Galahad'^'  Design. 


The  Regal Design. 


WALL-PAPERS  BY  ESSEX  AND  COMPANY. 


Tins  firm  showed  a variety  of  its  latest  designs  in  wall- 
papers. They  were  characterised  by  the  feeling  for 
decoration  which  is  the  first  essential,  and  were,  more- 
over, 7ie'W  in  a sense  rather  exceptional  in  these  days. 


when  we  find  the  term  applied  to  so  much  that  does  not 
deserve  the  appellation.  Messrs.  Essex  and  Company’s 
display  maintained  fully  the  reputation  they  have  long 
enjoyed. 


I'RINTEU  BY  H.  VIR  l UB  AND  CO.MPANY,  LIMITED,  294,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON. 
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